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PREFACE 

This  selection  of  pictures  from  Reynolds's  works  is  in- 
tended to  show  him  at  his  best  in  the  various  classes  of 
subjects  which  he  painted.  Johnson  and  Lord  Heathfield 
are  among  his  finest  male  portraits,  Miss  Bowles  and 
Master  Bunbury  are  unsurpassed  among  his  pictures  of 
children,  and  the  Strawberry  Girl  was  the  painter's  own 
favorite  fancy  picture.  Penelope  Boothby  and  Angels' 
Heads  are  popular  favorites  which  could  not  be  omitted 
from  any  collection.  In  Lady  Cockbum  and  Her  Chil- 
dren, The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Her  Child,  and 
Pickaback  we  have  typical  groups  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Siddons  stands  apart  as  one  of  his  most  unique 
and  remarkable  productions.  The  other  pictures  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  variety  of  the  collection,  and  show 
something  of  the  range  of  Beynolds's  art. 

ESTELLE  M.  HURLL. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
September,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.    ON  THE  ART  OF  REYNOLDS 

The  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  holds  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  world's  great  portrait  painters.  To 
appreciate  fully  his  originative  power  one  must  under- 
stand the  disadvantages  under  which  he  worked.  His 
technical  training  was  of  the  meagrest  kind,  and  all  his 
life  he  was  hampered  by  ignorance  of  anatomy.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  combined  all  those  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  artist  without  which  no  amount  of  technical  skill 
can  produce  great  portrait  work. 

He  had,  in  the  first  place,  that  indefinable  quality  of 
taste,  which  means  so  much  in  portraiture.  His  was  an 
unerring  instinct  for  poise,  drapery,  color,  and  composi- 
tion. Each  of  his  figures  seems  to  assume  naturally  an 
attitude  of  perfect  grace ;  the  draperies  fall  of  their  own 
accord  in  beautiful  lines. 

Reynolds  knew,  too,  the  secret  of  imparting  an  air  of 
distinction  to  his  sitters.  The  meanest  subject  was  ele- 
vated by  his  art  to  a  position  of  dignity.  His  magic 
touch  made  every  child  charming,  every  woman  graceful, 
and  every  man  dignified. 

Finally,  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  though  curi- 
ously enough  entirely  disclaiming  the  quality,  the  gift 
of  presenting  the  essential  personality  of  the  sitter,  that 
which  a  critic  has  called  the  power  of  '^  realizing  an  indi- 
viduality." This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  his  portraits  of 
men,  and  naturally  in  the  portraits  of  the  men  he  knew 
best,  as  Johnson. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  constant  amazement  in  studying  the 
works  of  Reynolds  to  observe  his  ^^  inexhaustible  inven- 
tiveness in  pose  and  attitude.''  For  each  new  picture  he 
seemed  always  to  have  ready  some  new  compositional 
motive.  Claude  Phillips  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  in  the 
whole  range  of  art  Rembrandt  alone  is  his  equal  in  this 
respect.  This  versatility  was  due  in  a  measure  to  his 
story-teUing  instinct.  His  imagination  seemed  to  weave 
some  story  about  each  sitter  which  the  picture  was  in- 
tended, as  it  were,  to  illustrate.  From  Lord  Heathfield, 
refusing  to  yield  the  keys  of  Gibraltar,  to  little  Miss 
Bowles,  dropping  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  her  romp, 
through  the  long  range  of  mothers  playing  with  their 
children,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  variety  of  lively  inci- 
dent which  he  could  invent. 

The  pose  of  the  sitter  suggests  some  dramatic  moment 
in  the  imaginary  episode.  Often  the  attitude  is  full  of 
action,  as  in  the  Miss  Bowles,  and  at  times  there  is  a 
striking  impression  of  motion,  as  in  Pickaback.  So 
strong  is  the  dramatic  effect  conveyed  by  these  pictures 
that  the  figures  seem  actually  taken  unaware  in  the  very 
act  of  performance,  as  by  a  snapshot  in  modern  photo- 
graphy. This  quality  of  "  momentariness,"  as  Phillips  calls 
it,  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  commonplace  painter, 
lends  a  peculiar  fascination  to  many  of  Reynolds's  pictures. 
That  he  also  appreciated  the  beauty  of  repose  we  see  in 
such  portraits  as  Penelope  Boothby  and  Lady  Spencer. 

Reynolds*s  inventiveness  was  so  overtaxed  by  his  enor- 
mous number  of  sitters  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  sometimes  failed  him.  Occasionally  he  resorted 
to  such  artificial  devices  as  were  common  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Such  fresh  inspirations  as  the  Strawberry 
Girl  and  Master  Bunbury  coidd  come  but  rarely  in  a  life- 
time. The  spontaneity  of  Miss  Bowles  is  perhaps  unex- 
celled in  all  his  works. 
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Reynolds's  compositional  schemes  are  of  an  academic 
elegance  reminiscent  of  Raphael.  He  knew  well  how  to 
accomplish  the  flow  of  line,  the  balance  of  masses,  the 
symmetry  of  outline,  which  produce  a  harmonious  effect. 
A  variety  of  designs  were  at  his  command,  from  the  well- 
worn  but  always  effective  pyramidal  form  illustrated  in 
many  single  figures,  to  those  more  novel  forms  he  invented 
for  groups  such  as  Lady  Cockbum  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

Reynolds  was  frankly  a  borrower  from  many  sources. 
In  the  Roman,  the  Bolognese,  the  Venetian,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  schools,  he  found  something  to  appropriate  and 
make  his  own.  From  Rembrandt  he  took  suggestions  of 
lighting,  and  such  sombre  color  harmonies  as  are  seen  in 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Something  of  bloom  and 
splendor  he  caught  from  the  florid  Rubens;  something 
of  the  decorative  effectiveness  of  such  pictures  as  Lady 
Cockbum  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Titian  and 
the  Venetians.  Yet  to  all  that  he  borrowed,  Reynolds 
added  his  own  individual  touch.  As  a  critic  has  said,  he 
was  always  Reynolds  from  first  to  last. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  evanescence  of  Reynolds's 
colors.^  His  passion  for  color  experiments  amounted  to 
a  mania,  and  cost  the  world  many  beautiful  pictures. 
Precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  these  experiments,  and 
what  combination  of  pigments  ruined  his  pictures,  is  of 
interest  only  to  the  expert.  Fortunately,  enough  pictures 
escaped  to  show  us  the  original  glory  of  those  which  have 
faded.  Among  the  best  preserved  canvases,  **  those  in 
which  his  power  and  brilliancy  appear  least  impaired, 
those  in  which  the  typical  Sir  Joshua  still  most  unmistak- 
ably shines  forth,"  are  Lady  Cockbum  and  her  Children, 
Miss  Bowles,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Angels'  Heads. 

The  range  of  Reynolds's  art  is  much  wider  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.     A  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  his 
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gifts  is  gained  by  those  who  know  only  his  portraits  of 
women  and  children.  These  indeed  show  a  peculiar  in- 
sight into  childhood,  and  a  rare  delicacy  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  womanhood.  But  Reynolds  is  at  his  strongest 
in  the  portrayal  of  men.  It  is  by  such  portraits  as  the 
Johnson  and  Heathfield  that  he  is  worthy  a  place  among 
ihgi  immortals. 

n.    ON  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  original  biographical  material  on  the  subject  of 
Beynolds  was  supplied  by  his  own  contemporaries.  His 
friend  Maione  wrote  a  valuable  Memoir  (1804),  and  his 
pupil  Northcote  furnished  the  first  biography  of  the 
painter,  the  Life  of  Seynolds  in  two  volumes  published  in 
1813.  A  half  century  later  (1865)  was  published  the  most 
comprehensive  work  on  Reynolds  in  two  large  volumes  by 
K.  C.  Leslie  and  T.  Taylor.  At  about  the  same  time 
(1866)  appeared  a  book  covering  a  much  more  limited 
field  of  Seynolds's  study,  but  treating  the  chosen  subject 
very  suggestively :  ^^  English  Children  as  painted  by  Sir 
Jodiua  Eeynolds,"  by  F.  G.  Stephens. 

All  these  books  have  now  been  so  long  out  of  print  that 
they  can  be  consulted  only  by  those  who  have  access  to 
large  libraries.  There  is  really  but  one  generally  avail- 
able book  of  reference :  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  Claude 
Phillips  (1894).  This,  though  not  a  large  volume,  is  a 
fairly  complete  summary  of  the  master's  works,  with  valu- 
able critical  comments  spoken  by  one  of  authority. 

There  is  an  immense  bibliography  of  memoirs  of  the 
period  of  George  III.,  and  such  books  throw  an  interest- 
ing light  upon  the  lives  of  many  of  Reynolds's  sitters. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  are  Horace  Walpole's  "  Let- 
ters," Fanny  Bumey's  "  Diary,"  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Memoirs," 
and  Wraxall's  "  Memoirs." 
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In  addition  to  these,  Boswell's  incomparable  ^^  Life  of 
Johnson  "  presents  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  period,  and  contains  many  anecdotes  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Reynolds  and  the  great  lexicographer. 

Seynolds's  lectures  and  writings  fill  two  volumes  of  the 
Bohn  Library.  Of  these  the  twelve  discourses  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Academy  are  the  most  valuable,  and  have 
been  reprinted  in  various  editions.  The  most  recent  is 
that  of  1891,  with  notes  and  a  biographical  introduction 
by  £.  6.  Johnson.  Intended  as  means  of  instruction  to 
beginners  in  painting,  these  lectures  deal  with  general 
principles  rather  than  with  practical  technique,  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  expository  in  any  measure  of  Reynolds's 
own  art. 


ni.  HISTORICAL   DIRECTORY   OF  THE  PICTURES  OF 
THIS  COLLECTION 

Portrait  frontispiece.  Painted  in  1776  for  the  Imperial 
Academy  in  Florence,  and  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
Florence. 

1.  Penelope  Boothhy.  Painted  in  July,  1788.  In  the 
time  of  Leslie  and  Taylor  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Ward. 

2.  Master  Crewe  as  Henry  VIIL  Painted  in  1775 
for  John  Crewe,  Esq.,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1776.     Size :  4  f t.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in. 

3.  Lady  Cockbum  and  her  Children.  Reynolds  be- 
gan the  picture  in  1773  and  upon  its  completion  in  1774 
received  j£183  15s.  in  payment.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1774,  after  which  it  was  dated  1775. 
Passed  into  the  possession  of  Lady  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Cockbu)*n  (7th  baronet),  and  by  her  bequeathed 
to  the  English  National  Gallery,  where  it  hung,  1892-1900, 
when  it  was  learned  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  no  power  to 
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dispose  of  the  picture.  It  was  then  sold  at  auction  to 
Mr.  Beit,  Park  Lane,  London.  Size  :  4  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft. 
7  J  in. 

4.  Miss  Bowles.  Painted  in  1775.  Now  in  the  Wal- 
lace Collection,  Hertford  House,  London.  Size :  2  ft. 
11 J  in.  by  2  ft.  8f  in. 

5.  Master  Bunbury.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1781 ;  bequeathed  by  Beynolds  to  Mrs.  Bunbury.  In  the 
time  of  Leslie  and  Taylor  it  was  at  Barton,  the  Bunbury 
residence.     Size  :  2  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft. 

6.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.  Painted  in 
1783  and  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1784.  The 
original  work  was  bought  by  M.  de  Calonne  for  800 
guineas,  and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained.  It 
is  in  the  gallery  of  GrosTcnor  House,  London. 

7.  Angels^  Heads.  Painted  for  Lord  William  Gordon 
(100  guineas)  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1787. 
Presented  by  Lady  Gordon  to  the  National  Grallery,  Lon- 
don, 1841.     Size :  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  1  in. 

8.  The  Duchess  of  Deoonshire  and  her  Child.  Ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1786.  The  original  is 
at  Chatsworth  House,  and  there  is  a  copy  at  Windsor 
Castle,  from  which  our  reproduction  is  made. 

9.  Hope.  One  of  the  figures  of  the  window  design, 
New  College  Chapel,  Oxford.  The  original  design  was 
painted  in  oil  in  1778,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Normanton. 

10.  Lord  Heathjield.  Begun  August  27,  1787,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1788.  Originally 
painted  for  Alderman  Boydell,  and  purchased  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1824.  Now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Size:  4  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 

11.  Mrs.  Payne-Gallwey  and  Child  (Pickaback). 
Painted  1779.    As  late  as  1886  it  was  in  the  possession 
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of  Lord  Monson,  who  lent  it  to  the  Old  Masters  Exhibi- 
tion (Burlington  House)  of  that  year. 

12.  Cupid  as  Link  Boy.  The  date  is  not  certainly 
fixed,  but  it  is  known  that  Reynolds  was  at  work  in  the 
spring  of  1771  upon  some  subjects  of  this  class,  several 
of  which  were  engraved  in  the  period  1771-1777.  In  the 
time  of  Leslie  and  Taylor  the  picture  was  at  Knole. 

13.  Laviniay  Lady  Spencer.  Painted  in  1786.  In 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer. 

14.  The  Strawberry  Girl.  Painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort  (50  guineas)  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1773.  As  Reynolds  repeated  the  subject  it  is 
difEicult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  original  picture.  The 
painting  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  Hertford  House, 
came  from  the  Samuel  Rogers  Collection.  Size:  2  ft. 
6|  in.  by  2  ft  I  in. 

15.  Samuel  JohnB(yn.  Painted  for  Mr.  Thrale  for  the 
Streatham  Grallery,  1772.  Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.     Size :  2  ft.  5^  in.  by  2  ft.  1  in. 

IV.     OUTLINE   TABLE    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    EVENTS 
IN  REYNOLDS'S  LIFE 

1723.    Reynolds  bom  at  Plympton,  Devonshire,  England, 

July  16. 
1741-1743.     Apprenticeship    with  the  painter  Thomas 

Hudson,  London. 
1743-1746.     Residence  in  Deyonshire. 
1746.    Portrait  of  Captain    Hamilton  first   to  attract 

attention. 
Death  of  Reynolds's  father. 
1746-1749.     Residence  in  Plymouth  Docks. 
1749-1752.    Voyage    in    Centurion    with    Commodore 

Keppel ;  studies  in  Italy ;  and  return,  via  Paris, 

to  London. 
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1752.  Establishment  of  Reynolds  in  London  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  with  apartments  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  Leicester  Fields. 

1763.     Removal  to  Great  Newport  St. 

Whole  length  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppel  by 
the  Seashore,  an  epoch-making  pictore  in  Rey- 
nolds's career. 

1754-1760.  Rapid  advance  of  Reynolds  to  the  foremost 
place  as  portrait  painter. 

1756.  Portrait  of  Horace  Walpole ;  portrait  of  Samuel 
Johnson. 

1758.  Pocket  Book  gives  list  of  150  sitters. 

1759.  Two  papers  contributed  to  the  Idler. 
Pocket  Book  gives  140  sitters. 

1760.  Removal  to  handsome  house,  47  Leicester  Fields. 
First  exhibition  of  pictures  by  living  artists,  in 

room  of  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Reynolds's 
contributions,  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
Lady  Eli^beth  Keppel,  and  two  male  portraits. 
Names  of  120  sitters  recorded  in  Reynolds's 
Pocket  Book. 

1761.  Exhibition  of  pictures  at  Society  of  Artists'  rooms 

in  Spring  Grardens.  Some  of  Reynolds's  contri- 
butions: Captain  Orme  leaning  on  his  Horse, 
Portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne,  and  Countess 
Waldegrave. 

1762.  Visit  to  Devonshire  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Exhibition   in   Spring  Gardens.     Some  of   Rey- 
nolds's contributions:   Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel 
as  Bridesmaid,  Countess  Waldegrave  and  Child, 
and  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

1763.  Four  portraits  sent  to  Spring  Gardens  Exhibition, 

including  "  Nelly  O'Brien." 

1764.  Two  portraits  sent  to  Spring  Gardens  Exhibition. 
Severe  illness. 
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1764.  Founding  of  Literary  Club. 

1765.  Lady  Sarah   Bnnbury  sacrificing  to  the  Graces, 

sent  to  Spring  Gardens  Exhibition. 

1766.  Four  pictures  contributed  to  the  Spring  Grardens 

Exhibition. 
Election  to  membership  in  the   Dilettanti    So- 
ciety. 

1768.  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  with  Reynolds 

as  president,   and  honor  of    knighthood  con- 
ferred.   Four  pictures  contributed  to  Spring 
Grardens  Exhibition,  September. 
Trip  to  Paris,  Septembei^ctober. 

1769.  First  Discourse  as  President  delivered  before  the 

Academy,  January. 

first  Academy  Exhibition  opened  in  Pall  Mall, 
April  26,  with  several  contributions  from  Rey- 
nolds. 

Second  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Academy, 
December  11. 

1770.  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  April,  with  several 

contributions  from  Reynolds,  including  the  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood. 

Visit  in  Devonshire,  September-October. 

Third  Discourse  delivered,  December  14. 

1771.  Several  pictures  contributed  to  Academy  Exhibi- 

tion. 
Northcote  apprenticed  to  Reynolds. 
Visit  to  Paris,  August-September. 
Fourth  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1772.  Several  pictures  contributed  to  the  Academy  Ex- 

hibition, including  Mrs.  Crewe  as  St.  Genevieve. 
Election  of  Reynolds  as  Alderman  of  Plympton, 

September. 
Fifth  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1773.  Twelve  pictures  contributed  to  Royal  Academy 
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ExhibitioD,  including  the  Strawberry  Girl,  the 
portrait  of  Joseph  Banks,  and  Ugolino. 

1773.  Honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  conferred  by  Oxford, 

July. 

1774.  Thirteen  pictures  contributed  to  Boyal  Academy 

Exhibition,  including  Lady  Cockbum  and  her 
Children,  Three  Ladies   adorning  a  Term  of 
Hymen,  and  the  Baby  Princess  Sophia,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester. 
Sixth  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1775.  William  Doughty  receiyed  as  pupil  into  Reynolds's 

home. 
Twelve  pictures  contributed  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  including  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  St  Ce- 
cilia and  a  half-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
primate  of  Ireland. 

1776.  Twelve  pictures  contributed  to  Royal  Academy 

Exhibition,  including  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  Master  Crewe  as  Henry  VIII. 

Termination  of  Northcote's  services. 

Election  to  membership  in  Florentine  Academy, 
and  portrait  painted  for  the  UfiSzi  Gallery. 

Seventh  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1777.  Thirteen  pictures  contributed  to  Royal  Academy 

Exhibition,  including  Lady  Caroline  Montagu 
(Winter). 
1777-1779.     Two  portrait  groups  for  Dilettanti  Society. 

1778.  Marlborough  Family  portrait  exhibited  at  Bojsl 

Academy. 
Eighth  Discourse,  December  10. 

1779.  Designs  for  windows  of  New  College  Chapel,  Ox- 

ford, executed  and  exhibited  at  RoydL  Acad- 
emy; also  portraits  of  Lady  Louisa  Manners 
and  Viscountess  Crosbie. 

1780.  Removal  of  Royal  Academy  to  Somerset  House 

and  exhibition  of  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Gibbon. 
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1780.  Ninth  Discourse  delivered,  October  16. 
Tenth  Discourse  delivered,  December  11. 

1781.  Fourteen  pictures  exhibited  at  Boyal  Academy, 

including  Master  Bunbury,  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  design  of  Temperance  for  Oxford 
window. 
Journey  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  July. 

1782.  Fifteen  pictures  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy. 
Second  paralytic  attack,  and  visit  to  Bath. 
Eleventh  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1783.  Ten  pictures  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy. 
Visit  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

1783.  Sixteen  pictures  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy,  in- 
cluding portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Tragic  Muse, 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Horse,  Charles  James  Fox. 

Appointment  as  Court  Painter. 

Twelfth  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1785.  Sixteen  pictures  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy. 
Visit  to  Flanders  to  purchase  pictures. 
Commission  from  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia 

for  historical  picture. 

1786.  Thirteen  pictures  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy,  in- 

cluding the  Duke  of  Orleans,  John  Hunter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Child. 
Thirteenth  Discourse  delivered,  December  10. 

1787.  Three  illustrations  contributed  to  Boydell's  Shakes- 

peare Gallery. 
Thirteen  pictures  exhibited   at  Royal  Academy, 
including  Angel  Heads  and  Master  Philip  York. 

1788.  Eighteen  pictures  sent  to  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 

bition, including  Lord  Heathfield  and  the  In- 
fant Hercules. 
Fourteenth   Discourse,  with    Eulogy  on  Gaines- 
borough. 

1789.  Portrait   of     Richard    Brinsley    Sheridan,    and 

"  Simplicity." 
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1789.  Loss  of  sight  in  left  eye    (jgutta   serend)    and 

abandonment  of  painting. 

1790.  Resignation  from  presidency  of  Boyal  Academy 

and  from  seat  as  Academician. 
*^Mrs.  Billington  as  St.  Cecilia"  sent  with  other 

pictures  to  Academy  Exhibition. 
Fifteenth  and  Farewell  Discourse  delivered  De- 

cember  10. 
1792.    Death  of  Reynolds,  February  23. 

V.    CONTEMPORARIES 
Noted  Painters  : 
Thomw  Hudson  (1701-1779). 
Richard  Wilson  (1714-1782). 
John  Opie  (1761-1807). 
George  Romney  (1734-1802). ' 
Allan  Ramsay  (1713-1784). 
Thomas  Gainesborough  (1727-1788). 
Sir  WiUiam  Beechey  (1753-1839). 
James  Barry  (1741-1806). 
Francis  Cotes  (1726-1770). 

Pupils  aQd  Assistants : 
Peter  Toms. 
Giuseppe  Marchi. 
Thomas  Beach  or  Beech. 
Hugh  Barron. 
Berridge. 
Parry. 

James  Northcote. 
Score. 
List  of  Original  Members  of  Royal  Academy  :  * 
William  Chambers. 
George  Michael  Moser. 

*  The  names  starred  were  the  artists  who  formed  the  first  staff   of 
visiting  critics. 
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Francis  Milner  Newton. 
Edward  Penny. 
Thomas  Sandby. 
Samuel  Wade. 
William  Hunter. 
^Francis  Hayman. 
George  Barrett. 
Francesco  Bartolozzi. 
Edward  Burch. 
^Agostino  Carlini. 
♦Charles  Catton. 
Mason  Chamberlin. 
*  J.  Baptist  Cipriani. 
Richard  Cosway. 
John  Gwynn. 
William  Hoare. 
Nathaniel  Hone. 
Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffmann. 
Jeremiah  Meyer. 
Mrs.  Mary  Moser. 
Joseph  NoUekens. 
John  Richards. 
Paul  Sandby. 
Domenick  Serres. 
♦Peter  Toms. 
WiUiam  Tyler. 
♦Benjamin  West. 
♦Richard  Wilson. 
Joseph  Wilton. 
Richard  Yeo. 
John  Zoffanii. 
♦Francesco  Zuccarelli. 
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Fbiends  and  Aoquaditances  at  the  Dilettanti 

SOCIETT: 

Earl  of  HoldeiiieBs. 

Lord  Growniu 

Sir  Evenid  Fawkener. 

The  Marqaisof  Ghnnbjr. 

Lord  Eglmton. 

Lord  Anson. 

Stoait,  the  painter. 

Sir  Charles  Bnnbmy. 

Lord  Enston. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartingtoii. 

Dick  Edgcombe. 

Captain  George  Edgcombe. 

Ltterabt  Club:  fibst  twelve  members:^ 
Beynolds, 
Johnson. 
Groldsmith. 
Dr.  Nugent. 

Dr.  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Sir  Robert  Chambers. 
Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Burke. 

Bennet  Langton. 
Chamier. 
Dyer. 
Hon.  Topham  Beanderk. 

1  The  membenliip  mm  aftenrwds  taooeaBTely  inereMod  to  thirty-fii 
and  forty. 
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Somewhat  over  a  century  ago,  at  the  time  when 
our  American  colonies  were  struggling  for  liberty, 
lived  the  great  English  portrait  painter,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  In  those  days  photography  had  not  been 
invented,  and  portrait  painting  was  a  profession 
patronized  by  all  classes  of  people.  There  were 
many  portrait  studios  in  London,  but  none  were  so 
fashionable  as  that  of  Reynolds. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  long  life  he  painted  as  many 
as  three  thousand  portraits.  There  was  scarcely  a 
distinguished  man  or  beautiful  woman  in  the  king- 
dom who  did  not  sit  to  him,  and  many  were  the  chil- 
dren whose  portraits  he  painted.  If  all  his  works 
could  be  brought  together  they  would  form  a  com- 
plete historical  gallery  of  the'  reign  of  George  HI. 
Here  we  should  see  princes,  statesmen,  and  warriors, 
actors  and  poets,  court  beauties  and  ^^blue  stock- 
ings," the  petted  children  of  the  rich,  and  the  pic- 
turesque wai£s  of  the  London  streets.  Among  the 
faces  we  should  find  those,  like  Fox  and  Burke, 
whose  lives  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
destinies  of  our  own  nation,  and  those,  like  Gold- 
smith and  Johnson,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  our 
schools  and  homes.     There  is  something  about  these 
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portraits  which  makes  them  seem  alive,  something 
too  which  gives  to  the  plainest  person  a  certain 
dignity  and  interest. 

With  all  the  variety  of  subjects  which  Reynolds 
treated  he  was  never  happier  than  when  painting 
children.  He  loved  them  dearly,  delighted  to  play 
with  them,  and  seemed  to  understand  them  as  few 
grown  people  do.  In  his  great  octagonal  painting 
room  were  many  things  to  amuse  his  little  friends, 
and  a  portrait  sitting  there  usually  meant  a  frolic. 

Penelope  Boothby  is  the  name  of  the  little  girl  in 
our  illustration,  and  the  old-fashioned  name  is  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  quaint  figure  in  cap  and  mitts. 
We  are  reminded  of  that  Penelope  of  the  old  Greek 
poem,  the  Odyssey,  who  waited  so  faithfully  through 
the  years  for  the  return  of  her  husband  Odysseus 
from  the  Trojan  war.  The  story  runs  that,  believ- 
ing Odysseus  to  be  dead,  many  suitors  begged  her 
hand,  but  she  always  replied  that  before  marrying 
she  must  first  complete  the  shroud  she  was  making 
for  her  aged  father-in-law.  Every  day  she  busied 
herself  with  the  task,  but  when  night  came  she  se- 
cretly undid  all  that  she  had  wrought  through  the 
day,  so  that  it  might  never  reach  completion.  Thus 
she  prolonged  the  time  of  waiting  until  at  last  Odys- 
seus returned  to  claim  his  wife. 

Whether  or  not  the  little  Penelope  of  our  picture 
knew  this  story  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  the  fash- 
ion of  the  times  to  revive  the  names  and  legends 
of  mythology,  and  Penelope  was  a  name  which  had 
come  to  stand  for  aU  the  domestic  virtues. 
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As  we  look  at  the  picture  for  the  first  time  the 
quaint  costume  of  the  Uttle  girl  suggests  the  idea 
that  she  is  dressed  for  a  tableau.  Children  the 
world  over  love  to  don  the  clothes  of  a  past  genera- 
tion and  play  at  men  and  women.  Miss  Penelope, 
we  fancy,  has  been  ransacking  some  old  chest  of 
&ded  finery,  and  bas  arrayed  herself  in  the  character 
of  "Martba  TV^ashington,"  as  painted  by  Gilbert 
Stuart.  Tbe  sbowy  kerchief  folded  across  her  bosom 
and  tbe  big  mob  cap  on  her  head  are  precisely  like 
those  in  tbe  portraits  of  the  colonial  lady.  The  child 
purses  ber  lips  together  primly  and  folds  her  hands 
in  a  demure  attitude  in  her  lap,  as  if  to  play  her 
part  weU,  but  she  is  far  too  shy  to  look  us  directly 
in  the  face,  and  glances  aside  with  downcast  eyes. 

AH  this  illusion  is  dispelled  when  we  come  to 
study  the  customs  of  the  period.  It  appears  that 
children  then,  both  in  England  and  America,  dressed 
precisely  like  their  elders,  and  Penelope's  costume 
here  is  doubtless  such  as  she  wore  every  day.  A 
little  Boston  girl,  Anna  Green  Winslow,  wrote  in 
her  diary  in  1771  of  wearing  a  cap  and  black  mitts 
wbich  we  fancy  were  not  unlike  these.  There  are 
portraits,  too,  of  other  little  girls  of  the  time,  wearing 
the  same  huge  headdress,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
family  group  of  the  Copleys  in  the  Boston  Art 
Museum. 

History  has  not  handed  down  to  us  any  informa- 
tion about  Penelope  Boothby,  except  what  we  may 
gather  from  this  picture.  We  know  nothing  of  her 
after  life,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  believing 
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that  the  happiest  persons,  like  the  happiest  nations, 
have  no  history.  She  seems  to  be  a  quiet  child  who 
would  love  a  comer  with  her  doUs  or  her  book  much 
better  than  a  boisterous  romp  —  but  for  all  that 
she  likes  a  bit  of  fun.  With  such  winning  ways  she 
would  surely  be  the  household  pet. 

Like  other  English  girls  of  her  social  position  in 
the  eighteenth  century  Miss  Penelope  would  soon 
begin  to  be  trained  in  the  few  accomplishments  then 
considered  necessary  to  her  sex.  She  would  learn  to 
knit,  to  dance,  to  courtesy,  and  to  carve.  A  little 
French  and  music  might  be  added,  but  any  serious 
study  would  be  avoided  as  likely  to  make  her  too 
strong-minded.  The  great  object  of  her  education 
would  be  to  fit  her  for  domestic  duties.  This  is 
apparently  precisely  the  sphere  in  life  she  would 
best  adorn,  for  she  is  plainly  of  a  home-loving  nature. 
It  is  easy  to  fancy  her  sitting  all  day  at  her  sewing, 
like  the  Greek  housewife  whose  name  she  bears. 

One  can  well  imagine  how  a  shy  little  creature 
like  this  would  shrink  from  meeting  strangers,  and 
how  surprised  and  scandalized  she  would  be  to  learn 
that  a  century  later  her  face  would  be  familiar  to 
the  children  of  a  far-away  land. 
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MASTER   CREWE   AS    HENRT   VIII 

There  was  once  on  the  throne  of  Enofland  a 
king  named  Henry  YIII.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary character,  with  qualities  both  good  and 
bad.  His  conduct  was  sometimes  unscrupulous  and 
tyrannical,  and  he  let  nothing  interfere  with  his 
own  pleasure.  Nevertheless  his  reign  brought  many 
benefits  to  England,  and  his  memory  is  respected  by 
English  people. 

In  his  early  manhood,  Henry  was  accounted  the 
handsomest  prince  of  his  time,  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  flattery  of  his  subjects.  He  was  a 
big,  rather  coarse-looking  man,  with  small  eyes,  and 
a  large  face  and  double  chin.  For  his  noisy  ways 
and  rough  manners  he  has  been  familiarly  called 
"  Bluff  King  Hal  "  and  "  Burly  King  Harry."  He 
was  fond  of  the  hunt  and  the  tournament  and  all 
kinds  of  manly  exercise.  He  was  also  much  given 
to  show  and  display,  and  loved  rich  dresses. 

He  employed  as  his  court  painter  the  celebrated 
Dutch  artist  Holbein,  who  made  various  portraits 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  There  was  one 
particularly  fine  group  which  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  as  a  copy  had  previously 
been  made  we  still  know  what  the  picture  was  like. 
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Henry  VIII.  had  been  dead  some  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Master  Crewe  of  our  picture  was 
born,  but  English  kings  are  not  allowed  to  be  for^ 
gotten.  Successive  generations  of  children  were 
shown  Holbein's  portraits  of  the  bluff  old  ruler,  and 
were  taught  something  about  his  reign. 

It  happened  one  time  that  the  children  of  Master 
Crewe's  acquaintance  had  a  fancy  dress  party.  The 
Crewes  were  people  of  fashion  who  entered  con- 
stantly into  social  affairs.  Naturally  there  was  much 
discussion  over  their  son's  part  and  costume.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  which  fixed  upon  the  character 
of  Henry  YIH.,  for  the  boy's  round  face,  square 
shoulders,  and  sturdy  frame  were  well  fitted  for  the 
role. 

Evidently  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  the  cos- 
tume historically  correct.  Holbein's  portrait  was 
the  costumer's  model,  and  every  detail  was  faith- 
fully followed.  The  boy  is  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  ^^  doublet  and  hose." 
This  consists  first  of  a  richly  embroidered  waistcoat, 
the  most  effective  part  of  the  dress.  The  sleeves 
are  made  of  the  same  material  and  are  gathered  at 
the  wrists  in  a  ruffle.  The  lower  part  of  the  doublet 
is  a  skirt  falling  just  above  the  knees. 

Over  all  is  flung  a  handsome  mantle ;  but  this  is 
drawn  apart  in  front  to  display  the  smart  waistcoat 
to  full  advantage.  A  broad-brimmed  hat  set  jauntily 
on  one  side,  and  trimmed  with  a  long  feather,  com- 
pletes the  costume.  By  way  of  ornament  is  worn  a 
big  jewelled  collar  and  a  long  chain  with  locket.     A 
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short  sword  swings  from  the  girdle,  and  on  the  left 
leg  is  the  garter,  which  is  the  badge  of  membership 
in  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  Henry 
YIII.  was  the  tenth  sovereign  member.  This  is  of 
dark  blue  ribbon  edged  with  gold,  and  bearing  in 
gold  letters  the  motto  ^^  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  ^ 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perfect  costume,  and 
another  to  understand  the  role.  Master  Crewe  not 
only  looks  his  part,  but  he  acts  it  as  welL  He  has 
not  failed  to  take  in  all  the  points  of  the  portrait, 
and  imitates  the  pompous  attitude  to  perfection. 
He  stands  with  feet  wide  apart,  grasping  his  gloves 
in  the  right  hand  and  supporting  the  other  on  the 
sash. 

He  is  a  bright  boy,  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game,  and  it  tickles  him  hugely  to  play  the  part 
of  a  despot.  But  while  he  is  Henry  YIII.  in  minia- 
ture, he  is  Henry  VHI.  without  the  king's  coarse- 
ness, and  in  the  place  is  a  child's  innocent  pleasure. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  his  parents,  delighted  with 
the  success  of  the  costume,  wished  to  have  a  por^ 
trait  made. 

The  boy  is  painted  as  he  appeared  when  posing 
for  his  admiring  friends.  In  his  effort  to  assume 
a  lordly  air  his  boyish  glee  gets  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  belies  the  character  by  a  broad  grin.  Per^ 
haps  he  has  caught  the  twinkle  in  his  father's  eye, 
or  his  mother's  suppressed  smile,  and  he  can  keep 
serious  no  longer.  "  Bravo  !  "  cries  the  audience, 
and  he  smiles  in  innocent  delight  at  his  success. 

1  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 
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His  pet  dogs  are  in  the  room,  and  one  of  them  is 
rather  suspicious  of  this  strange  young  prince.  He 
snifEs  cautiously  at  his  legs,  for  though  his  eyes  de- 
ceive him,  his  sense  of  smell  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Through  a  window  in  the  rear  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  park  beyond,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  picture.  As  we  shall  see  in  other  pictures  of 
this  collection  ^  an  interior  gives  a  sense  of  imprison- 
ment unless  it  contains  some  opening.  The  mass  of 
bright  color  which  the  landscape  makes  in  the  upper 
right  corner  is  balanced  in  the  lower  left  corner  by 
a  cloak  thrown  over  a  chair. 

Reynolds  painted  so  many  fine  portraits  of  boys 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  that  this  or  that  one  is  best, 
though  some  have  preferred  Master  Crewe  to  all 
others.^  We  shall  see  by-and-by  in  Master  Bun- 
bury,  and  the  Cupid,  that  the  painter  understood  boy 
nature  pretty  thoroughly.  This  roUicking  Master 
Crewe  is  not  so  serious  as  Master  Bunbury,  nor  so 
sly  as  the  Cupid  boy ;  he  is  in  fact  a  typical  Eng^ 
hsh  lad,  sturdy,  masterful,  frank,  and  good-natured. 

^  See  Lady  Cookbnm  and  her  Children,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire and  her  Child. 

'  Leslie  and  Taylor  say  that  **  none  of  his  many  admirable  boy 
pictures  is  so  oonsummate.'' 
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A  PRKTTT  story  is  told  of  a  Roman  matron  named 
Cornelia^  who  was  one  day  entertaining  a  visitor, 
when  the  conversation  led  to  the  subject  of  jewels* 
^^  These  are  my  jewels/'  said  the  hostess,  and  turned 
to  show  the  stranger  her  beautiful  children.  The 
story  comes  readily  to  mind  as  one  looks  at  this  por- 
trait of  Lady  Cockbum  and  her  Children.  Indeed, 
the  picture  was  once  engraved  ^  under  the  fanciful 
title  of  ^^  Cornelia  and  her  Children/'  Like  the 
Roman  matron  of  old,  the  English  mother  gathers 
her  children  about  her  as  the  choicest  jewels  of  her 
possession.  Her  stately  beauty  is  of  the  classic  sort, 
and  the  children  are  as  charming  as  English  chil- 
dren are  reputed  to  be. 

All  three  are  boys.  The  eldest  is  James,  who 
kneels  on  his  mother's  lap,  playfully  grasping  the 
mantle  about  her  neck,  and  supported  in  his  preca- 
rious position  by  her  hand  placed  firmly  on  his  back. 
He  has  the  sweet  expression  which  betokens«a  sunny 
nature,  and  his  well-cut  features  are  such  as  make  a 
handsome  man.  He  was  his  father's  heir  and  name- 
sake, succeeding  him  as  the  seventh  baronet. 

The  rogue  peeping  over  his  mother's  shoulder  is 

1  By  Tomkins,  in  17d2. 
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George.  Though  his  features  are  less  regular  than 
his  elder  brother's,  he  is  none. the  less  attractive, 
for  he  is  a  jolly  little  fellow.  When  he  grew  to 
manhood  he  entered  the  navy  and  became  an  admi- 
ral. It  was  on  his  ship,  the  Northumberland,  that 
Napoleon  was  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
to  end  his  days  in  exile.  In  the  course  of  time 
Admiral  Cockburn  became  the  eighth  baronet  of 
the  name. 

The  baby  lying  on  the  mother's  lap  is  William. 
In  after  years  he  entered  the  ministry,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  became  Dean  of 
York.  It  was  fitting  that  one  of  Lady  Cockburn's 
sons  should  enter  the  Church,  as  her  father.  Dr. 
Ayscough,  had  been  Dean  of  Bristol.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Dean  of  York  b^ 
came  the  ninth  baronet. 

The  picture  shows  the  three  children  in  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek.  George,  who  is  evidently  the 
leader  of  the  fun,  dodges  up  and  down  behind  his 
mother,  throwing  little  William  into  an  ecstasy  of 
delight.  As  the  round  face  appears  again  over  the 
shoulder,  the  baby  reaches  up  his  fat  little  hand  to 
clutch  his  brother's  arm,  fairly  doubling  himself  up 
in  his  pleasure,  and  grasping  one  foot  in  his  other 
hand. 

James  enjoys  the  play  more  quietly.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  he  has  been  hiding  his  face  in  his  mother's 
mantle,  but  now  he  pauses  to  watch  his  little  bro- 
ther's amusement,  his  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  his 
finger  directing  the  baby  where  to  look. 
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The  mother  turns  her  face  towards  that  of  her 
eldest  son,  scanning  it  closely. 

The  action  in  the  picture  is  so  delightfully  natural 
that  we  do  not  at  first  realize  how  dif&cult  a  problem 
is  solved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  four  figures. 
An  amateur  photographer  places  his  sitters  in  a  stiff 
row  and  directs  them  all  to  look  towards  a  single 
point.  The  master  artist  conceives  of  some  action 
which  shaU  engage  the  attention  of  aU,  and  form 
a  natural  connection  between  them.  Thus,  in  our 
picture,  the  interest  of  the  game  binds  the  figures 
together.  The  baby  lifts  his  face  to  that  of  the 
mother  and  brother ;  the  mother  turns  to  the  child 
at  her  right,  and  the  latter  looks  down  at  the  baby, 
thus  completing  the  circle. 

The  lines  of  the  composition  are  also  so  disposed 
as  to  bring  the  figures  together  in  a  close  unity. 
Follow  the  outer  edge  of  the  figure  of  James  at  the 
left ;  trace  across  the  mother's  lap  the  line  made  .by 
the  border  of  her  mantle,  and  continued  along  the 
baby's  body.  From  the  mother's  elbow  move  the 
pencil  past  the  baby's  head  and  along  his  out- 
stretched arm  till  the  line  ends  at  the  top  of  George's 
head,  and  from  this  point  carry  a  somewhat  irregu- 
lar line  across  to  the  head  of  James.  We  have  thus 
traced  the  parallelogram  which  incloses  the  group. 

The  centre  of  the  group  is  somewhat  at  the  left 
of  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  and  the  picture  would 
seem  one-sided  were  it  not  for  the  details  of  the  back- 
ground at  the  right.  Here  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented a  parapet  supporting  a  marble  pillar,  at  the 
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base  of  which  a  large  macaw  perches.  Beyond  is 
seen  a  beautiful  landscape.  This  spot  of  color 
brings  the  composition  into  perfect  balance.  More 
than  this,  the  view  thus  opened  relieves  the  crowded 
effect  of  the  compact  grouping.  The  surrounding 
space  would  not  seem  large  enough  for  the  four 
figures  were  it  not  for  this  added  depth  of  space^ 
which  gives  the  eye  a  long  distance  to  traverse. 

The  composition  is  as  fine  in  color  as  it  is  in  lines 
and  masses.  It  is  a  ^^  splendid  tawny  color  harmony^ 
formed  by  the  red  of  the  curtain,  the  warm  flesh 
tints,  the  rich  orange  yellow  of  the  outer  robe  of 
satin  bordered  with  white  fur,  and  the  gaudy  plumage 
of  the  macaw."  * 

With  so  many  great  artistic  qualities,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  portrait  has  always  been  admired. 
Upon  its  completion  in  1774  it  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  to  be  exhibited,  and  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  the  room,  all  the  painters  present, 
struck  with  admiration,  burst  into  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause and  handclapping.  Even  after  this  the  pains- 
taking painter  probably  added  some  finishing  touches 
and  inscribed  his  name  and  the  date,  1775,  upon 
the  ornamental  border  of  the  lady's  mantle. 

I  Claude  PhiUips. 
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MISS  BOWLES 

A  LITTLE  girl  and  her  dog  are  playing  together 
in  a  wooded  park.  The  place  is  a  fine  playground, 
with  its  soft,  grassy  carpet,  and  noble  old  trees.  It 
is  the  sort  of  park  which  adjoins  country  houses  of 
wealthy  old  English  families,  where  years  of  train- 
ing have  brought  to  perfection  the  trees  planted  by 
previous  generations.  Here  and  there,  through 
spaces  among  the  branches,  shafts  of  sunlight  illu- 
mine the  shady  spot. 

The  child  herself  seems  like  some  woodland  sprite. 
She  is  bubbling  over  with  fun,  and  is  scarcely  still 
a  minute.  Her  spaniel  is  a  gay  playfellow,  —  a 
beautiful  creature,  with  long  silky  hair  and  droop- 
ing ears.  He  is  intelligent,  too,  and  devoted  to  his 
mistress. 

She  leads  him  a  merry  chase,  darting  in  and  out 
among  the  big  trees  which  hide  her  from  him.  He 
bounds  after  her,  loses  her  a  moment,  and  then,  as 
she  reappears,  leaps  upon  her  with  delight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  frolic  the  child's  attention  is 
attracted  by  a  group  of  boys  who  have  entered  the 
park,  all  unobserved,  and  have  begun  a  game  of 
cricket.  On  the  instant  she  drops  on  her  knees  on 
the  grass,  seizes  the  dog,  and,  lest  he  should  inter- 
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rupt  the  sport,  clasps  her  arms  tight  around  his 
neck,  to  hold  him  fast.  The  poor  spaniel  is  nearly 
choked,  but  patiently  yields  to  the  caprice  of  his 
young  mistress  while  she  watches  the  game  with 
dancing  eyes.  From  her  gleeful  expression  one 
would  fancy  that  the  winner  was  her  favorite. 

Some  such  simple  incident  as  this  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds must  have  had  in  mind  when  painting  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Bowles;  for  every  picture  of  his 
seems  to  carry  a  story  with  it,  each  one  thought  out 
to  fit  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  sitter. 
The  lively  Miss  Bowles,  as  we  see,  is  totally  unlike 
the  demure  Miss  Boothby.  They  are  both  charming 
children ;  but,  while  Penelope  would  love  to  nestle 
in  her  mother's  arms,  Miss  Bowles  would  dance 
coyly  away.  While  Penelope  would  sit  in  doors  by 
the  hour,  contented  with  her  sewing.  Miss  Bowles 
would  be  skipping  about  the  park  like  a  little  hoy- 
den. The  picture  of  Miss  Bowles  is,  therefore,  full 
of  action;  both  child  and  dog  pause  only  an  in- 
stant, caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  their  play. 
The  attitude  of  Penelope  Boothby,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  of  repose,  as  suits  the  tranquil  nature 
of  the  little  girl.  The  background  of  each  picture 
is  likewise  perfectly  appropriate.  Miss  Penelope's 
placid  figure  is  seen  against  a  leafy  screen  which 
nearly  closes  in  the  picture ;  but  Miss  Bowles  needs 
plenty  of  space  for  her  romps,  and  has  a  whole  park 
to  herself. 

The  painter's  acquaintance  with  little  Miss  Bowles 
began  very  pleasantly.     Her  parents,  proud  of  their 
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lovely  daughter^  were  planning  to  have  her  portrait 
made,  and  had  chosen  Romney  for  the  painter.  A 
friend  of  theirs  —  Sir  George  Beaumont  —  induced 
them  to  change  their  minds  and  engage  Reynolds. 
Even  if  the  portrait  faded  in  time,  as  they  were 
afraid  it  might,  Sir  Joshua's  pictures  sometimes  hav- 
ing that  fault,  it  would  still  be  more  beautiful  than 
if  painted  by  any  other  hand. 

At  Sir  Greorge's  suggestion  the  painter  was  first 
invited  to  dinner,  that  he  might  see  the  child.  She 
appeared  at  dessert,  and  was  placed  beside  the 
stranger  at  the  table.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
two  to  become  acquainted,  for  the  painter  immedi- 
ately began  to  amuse  the  little  girl  with  stories  and 
all  sorts  of  tricks.  Calling  her  attention  to  some 
object  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  he  would  steal 
her  plate  while  she  was  looking  away,  and  pretend 
to  be  greatly  surprised  at  its  disappearance.  They 
would  then  try  to  find  it,  but  in  vain,  until,  when 
she  was  again  off  her  guard,  he  would  slip  it  into 
place,  and  there  would  be  a  great  sensation  over  its 
discovery.  Was  there  ever  a  jollier  man  for  a  little 
girl  to  dine  with ! 

The  next  day  it  was  proposed  that  Miss  Bowles 
should  be  taken  to  visit  her  new  friend,  and  she  was 
of  course  delighted  to  go.  When  the  party  reached 
the  studio,  the  child's  face  was  shining  with  expect- 
ancy as  she  greeted  the  fainter.  It  was  this  expres- 
sion which  Reynolds  has  caught  so  perfectly  on  his 
canvas,  and  which  makes  the  little  girl's  face  seem 
actually  smiling  into  ours. 
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He  was  eqaallj  successful  in  catching  a  natural 
pose,  watching  her  closely  as  she  danced  about  the 
room.  It  was  a  theory  of  his  that  the  unconscious 
movements  of  a  child  are  always  graceful,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Miss  Bowles's  position  here  is 
one  of  her  own  invention.  Her  skirt  is  spread  out 
a  little  at  one  side,  balancing,  as  it  were,  the  figure 
of  the  dog  opposite.  The  lines  inclosmg  the  entire 
group  form  a  pyramid. 

The  original  painting  is  still  beautiful  in  color, 

being  among  the  best  preserved  of  Reynolds's  works. 

Critics  have  pronounced  it  a  **  matchless  work  that 

would  have  immortalized  Reynolds  had  he  never 

.  painted  anything  else." 
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Bt  a  pleasattt  coincidence  the  year  1768  brought 
to  Reynolds's  studio  for  portrait  sittings  two  young 
people  who  began  an  acquaintance  at  this  time 
which  had  a  romantic  ending.  They  were  Miss 
Catherine  Homeck  and  Henry  William  Bunbury^ 
who  were  married  a  few  years  later,  and  were  the 
parents  of  the  little  boy  in  our  picture. 

Miss  Homeck  was  one  of  two  pretty  sisters  who^ 
upon  their  father's  death,  had  become  wards  of  Sir 
Joshua,  the  family  being  old  Devonshire  acquaint- 
ances of  his.  They  were  now  living  in  London  with 
their  mother,  and  were  great  pets  in  society.  Gold- 
smith, who  knew  them  well,  playfully  named  Miss 
Catherine  ^^  Little  Comedy "  from  the  resemblance 
between  her  face  and  that  of  the  aUegorical  figure 
of  Comedy  in  one  of  Reynolds's  portraits  of  Grarrick. 

Mr.  Bunbury  was  a  gentleman  of  family  and  for- 
tune, who  had  unusual  artistic  talent.  His  special 
forte  was  in  humorous  subjects  and  caricatures,  and 
his  works  were  sought  and  praised  by  connoisseurs. 

Reynolds  must  have  followed  with  affectionate 
interest  the  lives  of  these  young  friends  whose 
attachment  had  been  fostered  in  his  studio.  He 
always  felt  a  fatherly  regard  for  Mrs.  Bunbury  and  a 
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generous  admiration  for  her  husband's  artistic  work. 
Their  elder  son,  the  boy  of  our  picture,  was  bom  in 
1772,  and  was  named  Charles  John.  The  painter 
visiting  his  friends  saw  the  child  grow  out  of  baby- 
hood and  become  a  sturdy  boy.  He  was  a  beautiful 
child,  with  large  eyes  set  wide  apart  in  his  round 
face.  His  expression  was  delightfully  frank  and 
honest.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  the  portrait 
was  painted  which  is  reproduced  in  our  illustra- 
tion. 

The  boy  sits  under  a  tree  in  a  pleasant  landscape 
looking  intently  before  him  at  some  object.  Though 
he  seems  to  have  been  carefully  dressed  for  some 
special  occasion  he  has  been  enjoying  himself  in  boy 
fashion  in  spite  of  that.  His  ringletted  hair  is  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  and  the  coat  is  unbuttoned  at  the 
throat,  as  he  drops  down  to  rest,  hot  and  panting 
from  some  vigorous  exercise. 

His  chubby  hands  rest  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes 
are  fixed  on  something  directly  in  front  of  him.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  boy  given  to  day-dreaming^ 
and  he  is  much  too  active  to  sit  still  a  long  time.  It 
must  be  something  very  interesting  which  aws^ens 
his  curiosity.  Perhaps  a  bumble-bee,  buzzing  in 
and  out  the  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  some  sweet  wild 
flower,  catches  his  eye,  and  he  almost  holds  his 
breath  and  watches  it. 

The  boy's  dress  looks  very  quaint  to  our  modem 
eyes.  The  trousers  and  waistcoat  are  made  ^'in 
one  piece,"  and  the  velvet  coat,  with  its  wide  skirt, 
seems  a  garment  made  for  a  middle-aged  man.     As 
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we  have  already  seen,  the  children  of  this  time 
dressed  as  miniature  copies  of  their  elders.  But 
while  fashions  in  dress  have  changed,  the  child's  na- 
ture is  about  the  same  in  every  country  and  period. 
The  eighteenth-century  boy,  in  spite  of  his  grown-up 
clothes,  was  fond  of  all  sorts  of  out-of-door  games. 
Master  Bunbury  could  doubtless  match  a  boy  of  his 
age  to-day  at  marbles,  tops,  kites,  battledore,  and 
hop-scotch,  and  teach  him  besides  many  now-for- 
gotten sports,  as  "  bally-cally,"  "  chucks,"  "  sinks," 
and  the  like. 

The  modern  American  schoolboy,  studying  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  portrait  of  an  English  boy,  who  was 
a  subject  of  (reorge  m.,  was  painted  five  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
One  of  the  signers  had  a  son  who  was  of  nearly  the 
same  age  as  Master  Bunbury,  a  boy  named  William 
Henry  ELarrison,  who  afterwards  became  the  presi- 
dent of  our  republic.  If  we  possessed  a  portrait  of 
Harrison  at  the  age  of  nine,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  two  boyish  contemporaries  of  the 
old  and  the  new  country.  Master  Bunbury,  as  the 
son  of  an  English  aristocrat,  must  needs  have  re- 
garded our  colonists  as  troublesome  rebels,  while  on 
his  part  young  Harrison  looked  upon  the  English  as 
tyrants. 

Bunbury  finally  entered  the  English  army  and 
became  a  general  officer.  He  was  sent  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  while  the  British  were  holding  posses- 
sion there  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch,  and  there  he  died 
in  the  fullness  of  his  early  manhood  in  1798. 
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The  portrait  of  Master  Bunbarj  was  painted  a 
few  years  after  that  of  Miss  Bowles,  and  Reynolds 
here  repeated  the  same  arrangement  which  had  been 
so  successful  before.  It  differs  only  in  that  the 
entire  figure  of  Master  Bunbury  is  not  seen,  being 
cut  off  in  what  is  called  three  quarters  length,  just 
below  the  knees.  In  both  pictures  the  lines  of  the 
composition  follow  the  same  pyramidal  form,  and 
in  both  also  the  park-like  surroundings  extend  into 
an  indefinite  distance,  so  that  the  eye  may  follow 
with  pleasure  the  long  vista.  Both  pictures  suggest 
the  same  idea  of  a  child  pausing  in  play  to  look 
directly  out  of  the  canvas  at  some  distant  object. 
Tet  the  painter  has  shown  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  difference  in  the  temperament  of  the  two  chil- 
dren, the  girl,  graceful,  quick,  mischievous,  the  boy^ 
sturdy,  rather  serious,  and  with  a  mind  eager  for 
information. 

The  portrait  of  Master  Bunbury  was  evidently 
painted  by  Reynolds  for  his  own  pleasure^  and  re- 
tained by  him  during  his  lifetime^  after  which  it 
passed  by  bequest  to  the  boy's  mother. 
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The  name  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  English  dramatic  art. 
For  thirty  years  she  was  unsurpassed  in  her  imper- 
sonation of  the  tragic  heroines  of  Shakespeare.  Her 
first  great  success  was  in  the  season  of  1782^  when 
she  appeared  for  the  second  time  on  the  London 
stage.  She  was  then  about  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  had  devoted  years  of  arduous  study  to  her 
profession.  Though  gifted  by  nature  with  strong 
dramatic  instincts  inherited  from  generations  of  play- 
ers, her  powers  developed  slowly.  The  roles  which 
she  acted  were  of  the  more  serious  sort,  which  re- 
quired maturity  and  experience  for  interpretation. 
Her  personal  appearance  was  eminently  fitted  for 
tragic  parts.  She  had  a  queenly  presence,  a  coun- 
.  tenance  moulded  in  noble  lines,  a  deep-toned  mea- 
sured voice,  and  an  impressive  enunciation.  In  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  public  she  commanded  the  highest 
admiration.  Though  all  London  was  at  her  feet 
flattery  could  not  spoil  her.  Her  children  adored 
her,  her  friends  found  her  the  soul  of  sincerity,  and 
all  the  world  honored  her  noble  womanhood. 

It  was  while  she  was  still  on  the  threshold  of  her 
great  career  that  Reynolds  painted  her  portrait  as 
the  Tragic  Muse. 
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In  the  old  Grreek  mythology  every  art  had  a  cor- 
responding goddess  or  muse  who  inspired  the  artistic 
instincts  in  human  hearts.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  muse  of  tragedy,  called  Melpomene,  a  muse  of  the 
dance,  Terpsichore,  and  so  on  through  the  nine  arts. 
The  great  sculptors  used  to  make  statues  of  these 
muses,  trying  to  express  in  each  the  highest  ideal  of 
the  particular  art  represented. 

It  was  in  imitation  of  this  old  custom  that  Rey- 
nolds conceived  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  as 
the  greatest  of  tragediennes,  would  appropriately 
impersonate  the  muse  of  tragedy.*  The  story  is  re- 
lated that  when  she  came  to  his  studio  for  the  first 
sitting  the  painter  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
to  the  chair,  saying  in  his  courtly  way :  "  Ascend 
your  undisputed  throne ;  bestow  on  me  some  idea  of 
the  tragic  muse/'  Whereupon  she  instantly  assumed 
the  attitude  in  which  she  was  painted.  Among 
Michelangelo's  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  there 
is  a  figure  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  whose  pose  is  quite 
similar,  and  may  have  suggested  both  to  painter  and 
sitter  the  idea  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  In  any  case 
the  attitude  which  Mrs.  Siddons  assumes  is  entirely 
characteristic. 

The  expression  of  her  face  shows  the  stress  of 
strong  emotion  —  the  struggle  of  a  noble  soul  in  a 
conflict  of  forces  which  must  end  in  tragedy.  Her 
hair  is  brushed  back  from  the  face  and  ornamented 

^  Russell  had  already  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Mnae 
in  his  History  of  Modem  Europe,  and  Romney  had  previously  painted 
Mrs.  Yates  in  the  same  character. 
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with  a  tiara  like  a  royal  diadem.  A  rich  rope  of 
pearls  falls  across  her  beautiful  neck  and  is  gathered 
in  a  knot  on  her  bodice.  A  mantle  lies  across  her 
lap  draped  somewhat  like  that  in  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Cockbum,  and,  like  it,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  painter,  who  gallantly  said  that  ^^  he  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  going  down  to  posterity  on 
the  hem  of  her  garment.''  ^ 

Behind  her  chair  are  two  allegorical  figures  repre- 
senting Crime  and  Remorse,  the  two  primary  causes 
of  tragedy.  In  the  full  face  of  the  one  at  her  left 
we  can  trace  the  features  of  Sir  Joshua  himself,  dis- 
torted though  they  are  into  the  expression  of  a 
criminal. 

The  color  of  the  original  painting  has  a  sombre 
magnificence  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  subject.  The  painting  of  the  head  and 
bust  places  it  among  the  finest  works  of  Reynolds. 

The  portrait  shows  a  remarkable  insight  on  the 
part  of  the  painter  into  the  character  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  She  had  not  at  that  time  played  any  of  her 
great  Shakespearean  roles,  but  Reynolds  seemed  to 
anticipate  her  power.  He  followed  her  career  with 
unfailing  interest  and  always  made  a  point  of  attend- 
ing her  first  appearances  and  benefits,  sitting  among 
the  musicians  in  the  orchestra.  When  she  prepared 
for  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  he  helped  her 
plan  the  costumes  and  sat  rapt  and  breathless  during 

^  The  compliment  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Cockbom,  but  the  incident  is  related  by  Northcote  as  told  him 
by  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  in  regard  to  )ier  own  portrait. 
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her  first  performance.  This  was  generally  con- 
sidered her  grandest  effort,  and  she  used  herself  to 
say  that  after  playing  it  thirty  years  she  never  read 
over  the  part  without  discovering  in  it  something 
new.  In  this  character  she  bade  farewell  to  her 
profession  June  29,  1812.  It  was  said  by  a  con- 
temporary critic  that  ^^  there  was  not  a  height  of 
grandeur  to  which  she  could  not  soar,  nor  a  dark- 
ness of  misery  to  which  she  could  not  descend ;  not 
a  chord  of  feeling  from  the  sternest  to  the  most 
delicate  which  she  could  not  cause  to  vibrate  at  b.er 
will." 
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OuB  thoughts  of  angels  are  naturaUy  connected 
with  thoughts  of  children.  Jesus  once  spoke  of 
the  little  ones  as  those  whose  angels  always  behold 
the  face  of  the  heavenly  Father.  Their  innocence 
is  the  best  iype  we  have  on  earth  of  the  purity  of 
beings  of  a  higher  sphere.  Often  when  we  try  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  some  little  child,  we  use  the 
word  angelic. 

This  explains  why  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  when 
called  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  little  girl  conceived 
the  pretty  fancy  of  the  picture  of  Angels'  Heads.^ 
The  child's  fair  face  suggested  that  of  an  angel. 
She  had  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  sweet 
little  mouth.  It  was  a  face  which  was  so  charming 
from  every  point  of  view  that  he  painted  it  in  five 
positions.  Grouping  the  heads  in  a  circle,  he  added 
wings  after  the  manner  of  the  cherubs  of  the  old 
Italian  masters,  surrounded  them  with  clouds,  and 
lighted  the  composition  with  a  broad  ray  of  light 
streaming  diagonally  across  the  canvas. 

The  child's  hair  falls  about  the  face  in  straight 
dishevelled  locks,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  at  once 
whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl.     In  reality  the  original 

1  Originally  called  A  Chemb  Head  in  Different  Views. 
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was  little  Miss  Frances  Isabella  Ker  Gordon,  only 
child  of  Lord  William  Gordon  and  his  wife  Frances. 

In  each  position  of  the  five  heads  the  expression 
varies,  and  looking  from  one  to  another,  we  may 
trace  through  the  series  the  child's  changing  moods. 
Let  each  face  tell  its  own  story,  and  perhaps  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  workings  of  the  mind 
behind  it. 

Here  at  the  lower  left  side  the  child  suddenly  sees 
some  new  object,  a  ^strange  bird  or  flower,  and  fixes 
her  eyes  upon  it.  She  has  a  wide  awake,  inquiring 
mind,  quick  to  notice  all  that  life  has  to  offer,  and 
she  is  now  in  an  observing  mood.  The  expression 
of  the  face  just  above  is  very  thoughtful  and  perhaps 
a  little  puzzled.  Life  brings  many  hard  questions 
to  the  serious  child,  and  this  is  one  of  the  little  girl's 
pensive  moods.  The  two  upper  faces  at  the  right 
show  quite  another  expression.  The  lips  of  both 
are  parted,  and  they  seem  to  be  singing.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  rapturous  faces  sometimes  seen 
among  choir  boys  when  the  music  lifts  them  out 
of  their  surroundings.  All  childish  troubles  and 
questions  are  forgotten,  as  the  two  faces,  flooded 
with  light,  seem  to  look  into  the  glory  of  heaven. 

And  now  the  head  is  turned  and  the  child  gazes 
directly  out  of  the  picture  with  far-seeing  eyes. 
The  expression  is  of  perfect  contentment.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  position  of  the  last  head  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  Master  Bunbury,  and  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  faces.  The 
mood  and  expression  are,  however,  quite  unlike  in 
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the  two  children.  The  boy's  eyes  are  directed 
towards  some  actual  object,  but  the  eyes  of  the  child 
here  are  those  of  a  dreamer  fixed  upon  some  vision 
of  the  imagination. 

A  portrait  study  like  the  Angels'  Heads  combines 
in  a  novel  way  the  many-sided  character  of  the 
child.  The  mother  watching  a  little  daughter  from 
day  to  day  feels  that  she  has  half  a  dozen  little  girls 
in  one.  A  romp,  a  chatterbox,  a  living  question 
mark,  a  philosopher,  a  dreamer,  a  veritable  angel, 
all  these  and  many  more  change  places  rapidly  in 
the  child's  mood.  She  is  taken  to  the  photographer's 
for  her  portrait,  and  the  negative  shows  only  a  sober 
little  face  intently  anxious  to  look  pleasant.  A 
more  fortunate  photographer  may  perhaps  catch 
her  expression  of  eager  interest  as  some  curious  new 
toy  is  shown  her.  But  that  innocent  smile  of  happi- 
ness that  comes  into  her  face  when  singing,  or  that 
far-away  look  of  the  dreamer  which  she  wears  in  the 
quiet  twilight,  is  quite  beyond  the  photographer's 
skill. 

Reynolds  knew  the  secret  of  representing  these 
rarer  and  more  delicate  expressions.  He  was  by 
nature  a  true  lover  of  children,  and  many  years  of 
experience  had  taught  him  to  understand  their  ways. 
Lady  Gordon  must  have  felt  rich  indeed  to  have 
instead  of  one  commonplace  picture  five  of  the  dear- 
est faces  her  little  girl  could  show,  preserved  on  a 
single  canvas. 

It  is  true  that  something  of  the  child's  individ- 
uality is  lost  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  figure.     When 
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we  look  at  the  other  child  portraits  of  our  colleetion 
we  notice  how  much  is  expressed  in  the  attitude  and 
gesture  of  which  we  here  have  no  indication.  Tet 
the  picture  shows  how  truly  the  face  is  ^^  a  mirror 
of  the  soul/'  and  as  an  interpretation  of  the  child's 
mind  it  is  unique  among  Reynolds's  works. 

The  original  picture  is  painted  in  very  delicate 
colors,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  Reynolds's 
canvases.  Miss  Frances  died  unmarried  in  1831, 
and  ten  years  later  her  mother  presented  the  picture 
to  the  English  National  Gallery. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  DBYONSHIRE  AND  HER  CHILD 

Geobgiaka^  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  her  time.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  and  was 
married^  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  William,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  ^^  the  first  match  in  England." 

The  young  duchess  was  as  clever  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful. She  was  fond  of  history,  music  and  drawing, 
and  she  wrote  verses  both  in  French  and  English.^ 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  Johnson, 
and  in  a  circle  of  his  listeners  hung  with  breathless 
interest  upon  his  conversation.  Her  charming  man- 
ners, her  wit,  wealth,  and  rank  drew  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers about  her,  and  she  became  the  leader  of 
English  society.  Whatever  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire did,  or  whatever  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
wore,  at  once  becamid  the  fashion.  She  opened  the 
fashionable  balls,  she  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
Ladies'  Club,  and  she  set  the  standard  for  the  height 
of  headdresses  and  the  length  of  feathers  ! 

She  was  not  content  with  merely  social  triumphs, 
but  her  influence  reached  even  into  politics.     Her 

1  Maroh  28, 1774. 

'  A  long  poem  by  the  Dncheas  wm  <<The  Paflsago  oyer  Mt. 
Gotbaid,''  oelebnted  in  Coleridge's  Ode  to  Geoigiana. 
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most  remarkable  political  exploit  was  to  secure  the 
reelection  of  Charles  James  Fox  to  Parliament  (1784) 
from  the  borough  of  Westminster.  For  this  she 
has  sometimes  been  called  ^^  Fox's  Duchess/'  but 
she  is  usually  known  as  ^^  the  beautiful  Duchess." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  among  the  fortunate 
number  upon  whom  the  beautiful  Duchess  bestowed 
her  smiles.  He  had  first  painted  her  portrait  in  her 
girlhood  and  again  as  a  young  wife  but  two  years 
married  (1776).  He  was  afterwards  often  honored 
with  invitations  to  her  house  and  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  brilliant  entertainments. 

At  length  (June,  1784)  a  daughter  was  born  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire^  whom  they 
christened  Greorgiana  Dorothy.  The  parents  were 
so  happy  in  their  baby  that  the  mother  founded 
a  charitable  school  in  her  honor.  The  child  was  a 
winning  little  creature^  round  and  rosy  and  full  of 
spirits.  When  she  was  about  two  years  old  the 
Duchess  again  called  her  former  portrait  painter's 
services  into  use,  desiring  a  picture  of  herself  and 
daughter. 

By  this  time,  the  girlish  beauty  of  the  Duchess 
had  faded,  and  her  slender  figure  had  become  some- 
what stout.  But  the  new  grace  of  motherhood  was 
now  added  to  her  other  charms.  As  she  had 
been  the  model  of  fashion  for  all  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land in  matter  of  dress,  she  now  became  a  model  •f 
motherhood  for  their  imitation.  Fashionable  women 
usually  gave  over  the  care  and  nourishment  of  their 
children  to  nurses,  but  the  Duchess  o^  Devonshire 
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took  upon  herself  these  tender  maternal  duties. 
Thus  mother  and  child  were  constantly  together  and 
became  boon  companions.  The  Duchess  had  a  very 
lively  nature,  and  a  child  could  not  wish  a  gayer 
playmate. 

It  is  in  one  of  their  merry  romps  together  that 
the  painter  has  represented  them.  The  mother  is 
sitting  on  a  sofa  with  the  child  on  her  knee,  and 
the  two  are  playing  the  old  game  of  Ride  a  Cock 
Horse  to  Banbury  Cross.  To  and  fro  on  her  im- 
aginary steed  swings  the  little  rider,  supported  by 
the  encircling  arm  of  the  mother.  It  is  rare  sport, 
and  the  child  kicks  her  bare  feet  and  throws  up  her 
chubby  arms  gleefully.  We  can  fancy  we  hear  the 
baby  voice  gurgling  with  delight,  and  the  mother 
smiles  at  the  child's  pleasure. 

Some  years  afterward,  the  poet  Coleridge,  writing 
an  ode  to  the  beautiful  Duchess,  pays  a  tribute  to 
her  motherhood  which  forms  a  fitting  comment  on 
our  picture :  — 

**  Too  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 
The  babes  that  loved  you. 
Tou,  with  laughing  eyes, 
Each  twilight  thought, 
Eaoh  nascent  feeling  read 
Which  you  yourself  created." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  picture  with  that 
of  Lady  Cockburn  and  her  Children  which  we  have 
already  studied.  The  lighting  is  managed  in  the 
same  way,  a  curtain  being  drawn  aside  at  the  right, 
that  we  may  look  beyond  the  parapet  into  the  open. 
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It  is  an  important  principle  in  art  that  in  repre- 
senting any  inclosed  space  like  the  interior  of  a  room, 
there  should  be  some  device  for  increasing  the  length 
of  the  perspective.  The  imagination  delights  in 
distance,  and  feels  imprisoned  where  there  is  no 
opening  in  an  indosure. 

The  principal  lines  of  this  composition  run  di- 
agonally from  corner  to  comer,  intersecting  in  the 
centre.  Some  of  these  are  so  clearly  defined  that 
we  can  easily  trace  them.  One  extends  from  the 
uplifted  right  hand  of  the  Duchess  across  the  slant- 
ing line  of  her  bodice  and  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  child's  frock.  The  lines  of  her  left  arm  run 
parallel. with  this.  In  the  other  direction  the  up- 
lifted arms  of  the  baby,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the 
curtain,  indicate  the  lines  which  cross  these. 
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We  have  naturally  come  to  think  of  Reynolds  as 
chiefly  a  portrait  painter.  It  was,  indeed,  by  his 
work  in  portraiture  that  his  name  ranks  among  the 
great  masters.  Yet  he  made  various  interesting 
excursions  into  other  fields.  We  may  see  what 
charming  fancy  pictures  he  sometimes  painted  in 
Cupid  as  Link  Boy  and  The  Strawberry  Girl. 
Historical  pictures  he  also  attempted,  but  not  so 
successfully.  Religious  and  allegorical  subjects 
he  tried  occasionally,  and  it  is  to  illustrate  his  work 
of  this  kind  that  our  picture  of  Hope  is  chosen. 

The  figure  is  a  part  of  a  large  decorative  scheme 
for  a  stained  window.  The  central  compartment  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  and  shows  a 
group  of  the  Virgin  mother  with  the  Christ  child  in 
the  manger,  Joseph  and  the  angels.  In  imitation 
of  Correggio's  famous  painting  of  the  same  subject, 
called  the  NottCj  the  light  of  the  picture  proceeds 
from  the  Babe.  Two  smaller  compartments  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  shepherds  coming  to  wor- 
ship. Below  is  a  series  of  seven  panels,  containing 
the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  —  Temperance,  Justice,  Forti- 
tude, and  Prudence. 
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This  plan  of  subjects  was  made  by  Reynolds  early 
in  1778,  to  meet  an  order  from  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, for  a  window  design  to  be  executed  for  their 
chapel.  Hope  was  one  of  the  first  figures  that  he 
painted,  and  in  1779  he  was  ready  to  exhibit,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Nativity,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity, 

The  three  fundamental  elements  of  Christian  char- 
acter have  been  associated  together  ever  since  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians  was  written. 
Artists  and  poets  have  had  a  fashion  of  personifying 
them  as  allegorical  figures.  Certain  symbols  have 
even  been  invented  to  correspond  to  each  —  the 
cross  for  faith,  the  anchor  for  hope,  and  the  heart 
for  charity.  Thus  the  imagination  has  been  called 
to  the  aid  of  religion  in  impressing  Christian  teach- 
ing- 
Reynolds  tried  to  put  into  this  figure  the  various 
qualities  which  make  up  our  thought  of  hope.  A 
pretty  young  woman  steps  forth  from  a  region  of 
clouds  and  lifts  her  face  and  hands  towards  the 
light.  Through  an  opening  in  the  sky  a  broad 
beam  of  sunshine  falls  upon  her.  Following  its 
direction,  she  seems  to  be  looking  through  the  open* 
ing  into  some  glad  vision  beyond.  Like  the  figure 
of  Hope  in  Swinburne's  sonnet,  she 

"  Looks  Godward,  past  the  shades  where  blind  men  grope 
Round  the  dark  door  that  prayers  nor  dreams  can  ope. 
And  makes  for  joy  the  very  darkness  dear." 

In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  we  may  barely  make 
out  the  portion  of  an  anchor.     The  meaning  of  the 
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old  symbol  is  that  hope  keeps  the  soul  firm,  as  an 
anchor  holds  the  ship.  The  face  of  which  we  have 
a  glimpse  is  girlish  and  innocent ;  the  figure  is  full 
of  buoyancy.  The  left  arm  and  the  uplifted  hands 
are  very  delicately  modelled. 

In  a  painting  of  this  kind  the  artist  is  free  to  fol- 
low his  own  bent  in  the  matter  of  dress,  no  longer 
hampered,  as  in  his  portraits,  by  the  follies  of  fash- 
ion. It  is  delightful  to  see  here  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  the  gown  falling  in  long,  beautiful  lines. 
The  only  adornment  is  a  gauzy  scarf,  twisted  about 
the  bodice  and  falling  on  each  side  in  spiral  folds. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  swirling  scarfs  in  our  Ameri- 
can Vedder's  designs,  having,  as  here,  a  purely  deco- 
rative purpose  in  the  scheme.  The  hair  is  gathered 
up  on  the  head  in  a  loose  knot,  from  which  the  end 
escapes  in  a  curl. 

We  are  not  looking  here  for  any  strong  deline- 
ation of  character,  as  in  a  portrait,  and  the  painter 
did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  show  much  of 
Hope's  face.  The  panel  is  to  be  studied  as  a  work 
of  decorative  art,  and  its  beauty  lies  in  its  scheme  of 
color,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  grace- 
ful patterns  traced  by  the  lines.  These  are  drawn 
in  long  flowing  curves.  The  strongest  are  those 
which  run  from  the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right 
comer,  to  emphasize  the  motion  of  the  figure  to- 
wards the  left.  The  outline  of  the  cloud  billows 
which  separate  the  light  from  the  darkness  are 
counter  curves  cutting  across  diagonally. 

We  could  appreciate  the  lines  of  the  panel  even 
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better  if  we  could  see  it  in  its  relation  to  the  entiie 
plan.  Each  figure  is  drawn  with  reference  to  its 
place  in  the  great  design.  Though  there  are  so 
many  component  parts,  they  unite  to  form  a  cohere 
ent  whole,  the  main  lines  flowing  together  in  a  hai^ 
monious  unity. 

Reynolds's  design  was  executed  by  the  glass 
painter  Jervas;  but  when  the  window  was  set  in 
place  it  was  a  great  disappointment.  The  colon 
are  opaque,  and  can  properly  be  seen  only  in  a  dark- 
ened room;  with  the  light  falUng  through  them 
they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Nevertheless  the 
window  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the  fortunate 
college  which  possesses  it.  The  original  designs,  in- 
stead of  being  black  and  white  cartoons,  as  another 
artist  might  have  made  them,  are  finished  paintings 
in  oiL 
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Lord  Heathfield,  the  original  of  this  portrait 
by  Beynolds,  is  famous  in  English  history  as  the 
hero  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Gibraltar,  as  is  well 
known,  is  that  great  rock  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
overlooking  the  narrow  strait  which  forms  the  pas- 
sage between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea*  In  the  affairs  of  nations  this  rock 
occupies  a  position  of  great  importance,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  "  key  to  the  Mediterranean."  The  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  is  the  gateway  through  which  all  ships 
must  pass  to  gain  the  ports  of  southern  Europe,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  moment  to  all  the  civilized 
world  what  nation  holds  possession  there.  Nature 
has  made  the  rock  a  fortress,  and  military  inven- 
tions have  been  added,  through  the  centuries,  to 
strengthen  its  defences.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  fearful  conflicts. 

Gibraltar  once  belonged  to  Spain;  but,  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  recover  it,  but  the  most  de- 
termined  was  that  of  1779,  when  the  combined  land 
and  sea  forces  of  France  and  Spain  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.     The  struggle  lasted  over  three  years ; 
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but^  in  the  end^  the  English  were  victorious^  and 
they  have  retained  the  fortress  to  this  day. 

The  governor  in  command  at  that  time  was  Gen- 
eral Elliott,  who  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his 
services  here  by  being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Heathfield.  General  Elliott  was  already  well  known 
as  a  gallant  officer.  He  had  served  in  the  war  of 
Austrian  succession,  holding  a  colonel's  oommission 
at  Dettingen,  where  the  English  defeated  the  French 
in  1743.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  had  raised 
and  disciplined  a  splendid  corps  of  cavalry,  known 
as  the  "  Light  Horse." 

He  was  now  over  sixty  years  old,  and  his  long 
military  career  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar.  He  showed  his  calibre  in  the 
beginning  of  the  siege,  in  refusing  the  keys  of  the 
fortress,  which  were  demanded  of  him.  With  tre- 
mendous odds  against  him,  his  conduct  has  not  inap- 
propriately been  likened  to  that  of  the  Greek  hero 
Leonidas,  at  Thermopyke,  when  ordered  by  the 
Persian  king  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Throughout 
the  defence  his  intrepidity,  resource,  and  generalship, 
proved  him  a  man  of  remarkable  military  genius. 

The  crisis  in  the  siege  was  reached  in  September, 
1782,  when  a  fleet  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries 
opened  fire  on  the  fortress,  each  one  manned  by  a 
picked  crew,  and  carrying  from  ten  to  eighteen  guns. 
These  batteries  were  the  invention  of  the  most  skilled 
French  engineers,  and  were  believed  to  be  impene- 
trable to  shot.  The  cannonading  began  in  the 
morning  and  continued  all  day.     Soon  after  mid- 
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night  nine  ships  were  on  fire,  and  the  hostile  fleet 
was  doomed. 

General  Elliott  showed  himself  a  generous  victor, 
and  the  men  saved  from  the  enemy's  ships  owed 
their  lives  to  him.  Five  years  later  the  returned 
hero,  now  become  Lord  Heathfield,  sat  to  Reynolds 
for  his  portrait,  ordered  by  a  wealthy  admirer  — 
the  public-spirited  Alderman  Boydell.  The  picture 
shows  the  brave  old  soldier  as  he  took  his  stand  in 
command  of  Gibraltar.  Some  one  has  said  that  it 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  siege. 

The  general  grasps  firmly  the  key  of  the  fortress, 
the  chain  wound  twice  about  his  hand,  to  emphasize 
the  determination  of  the  man  to  hold  it  against  all 
odds.  His  sword  swings  at  his  side,  ready  for  in- 
stant use ;  a  cannon  in  the  rear  is  pointed  downward 
towards  the  hostile  fleet,  and  the  smoke  of  battle 
rolls  in  clouds  behind  him.  Far  away  on  the  hori- 
zon a  glimmer  of  light  shines  on  the  distant  sea. 

The  veteran  stands  as  immovable  as  a  Stonewall 
Jackson.  His  face  is  set  in  determined  lines,  the 
lips  firmly  closed,  the  head  thrown  back  a  little,  and 
the  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  battle.  Yet  the  face 
is  not  altogether  stern ;  there  is  much  that  is  kindly 
and  noble  in  the  expression.  One  can  fancy  it  in 
another  moment  softening  into  an  expression  of 
gentleness. 

It  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  his  success  during 
these  terrible  months  of  siege,  that  he  was  able  to 
hold  the  love  and  loyalty  of  his  men.  When  the 
spirits  of  the  little  garrison  flagged,  under  the  com- 
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bined  influence  of  disease  and  impending  famine^ 
his  genial  presence  animated  them  with  fresh  hope. 
His  chivahy  was  as  unfailing  as  his  bravery.  It  is 
said  that  ^^  his  military  skill  and  moral  courage  place 
him  among  the  best  soldiers  and  noblest  men  Europe 
produced  in  the  eighteenth  century/' 

The  portrait  painter  makes  us  feel  all  this  in  his 
picture.  The  attitude  is  so  dignified,  the  gesture  so 
f orcible,  the  countenance  so  expressive,  that  we  are 
impressed  at  once  with  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  his  history  we  should 
still  be  sure  that  this  is  a  great  man. 

The  last  days  of  the  hero  of  Gibraltar  were  spent 
at  his  home,  Kalkof  en,  near  Aix-la-Ghapelle>  where 
he  died,  July  6,  1790,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age. 
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MBS.  PATlfE-OALLWST  AND  HEB  CHILD   (pIOKABAGK) 

PiOKABAOK  is  one  of  the  old^  old  games  which  no 
one  is  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  trace  to  its  origin.  We 
may  well  believe  that  there  was  never  a  time  when 
mothers  did  not  trot  their  children  on  their  knees 
and  carry  them  on  their  backs.  The  very  names  we 
give  these  childish  games  were  used  in  England  more 
than  a  centnry  ^o. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Payne-Grallwey  and  her  child 
has  long  been  known  as  Pickaback^  and  will  always 
be  so  called  by  many  who  would  not  be  at  the  pains 
to  remember  the  lady's  name.  It  is  one  of  those 
portraits  in  which  the  painter,  impatient  of  the  stifE 
conventional  attitudes  which  were  in  vogue  in  his 
day,  drew  his  inspiration  from  a  simple  homely  theme 
of  daily  life. 

What  an  ingenious  painter  Reynolds  was,  we  learn 
more  and  more  as  we  examine  one  picture  after  an- 
other and  compare  them  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  liked  to  have  his  pictures  tell  stories,  and 
often,  when  he  had  a  mother  and  child  to  paint,  he 
represented  them  as  playing  together  just  as  they 
might  have  done  every  day  in  their  own  nursery  or 
garden.^     The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  seen  in  her 

1  Clande  FhiUips  refers  to  Pickaback  as  *'  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  lepresentatiYe  ^  of  this  class. 
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boudoir  trotting  her  baby  to  Banbury  Cross^  and  the 
Cockbum  children  are  surprised  in  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  on  their  mother's  lap. 

Mrs.  Payne-Gallwey  seems  to  have  just  caught  her 
little  girl  up  on  her  back  and  to  be  starting  off  to 
give  her  a  ride.  Her  body  is  bent  slightly  forward 
in  the  attitude  of  one  walking  with  a  burden,  and  we 
almost  seem  to  see  her  move.  It  is  as  if  in  another 
moment  they  would  pass  across  the  canvas  and  out 
of  our  sight. 

The  incident  is  so  precisely  like  something  which 
happens  every  day  that  we  might  think  the  picture 
was  painted  yesterday  instead  of  in  1779,  were  it  not 
for  the  few  signs  which  indicate  its  date.  For  one 
thing,  the  lady's  hair  is  arranged  over  a  high  cushion 
in  the  peculiar  style  affected  at  this  period  in  fash- 
ionable circles.  The  style  was  carried  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes, ladies  vying  with  one  another  in  the  height 
of  the  coiffure  until  in  some  cases  it  actually  towered 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  Over  this  structure 
were  worn  nodding  plumes  of  f  eathers^  increasing 
the  fantastic  effect. 

We  may  imagine  how  these  unsightly  erections 
vexed  the  artistic  soul  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
was,  however,  enough  of  an  autocrat  to  take  liberties 
with  the  fashions.  When  obliged  to  paint  the  poi^ 
trait  of  a  lady  with  a  "  head  "  (for  so  the  coiffure 
was  called)  he  always  managed  to  modify  its  height 
and  make  its  outlines  harmonize  with  his  compo- 
sition. 

A  side  view  was  of  course  much  less  objectionable 
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than  the  full  front,  in  which  the  face  was  elongated 
to  such  strange  proportions.  In  this  case  the  face 
is  turned  in  profile,  and  its  delicacy  is  enhanced 
rather  than  injured  by  the  masses  of  hair  which 
frame  it.  The  hair,  instead  of  being  drawn  tightly 
back  from  the  forehead  in  the  ordinary  way,  wavets 
in  graceful  curves,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  art 
of  any  hairdresser.  Finally,  the  massive  effect  of 
the  hair  is  broken  by  the  narrow  scarf  bound  about 
it  and  tied  under  the  chin.  The  curve  of  this  scarf 
meets  the  curve  of  the  profile  to  form  a  beautiful 
oval. 

The  quaintest  touch  in  the  picture  is  the  child's 
big  hat.  The  same  shape  is  worn  to-day  by  men^ 
and  one  might  fancy  that  the  baby  had  borrowed 
her  papa's  hat  for  the  frolic.  It  is  a  curious  change 
in  fashions  which  transfers  any  part  of  a  little  girl's 
wardrobe  to  that  of  a  grown  man. 

We  may  feel  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
mother  and  daughter  to  know  their  names.  Mrs. 
Fayne-Gallwey  was  Philadelphia,  the  daughter  of 
General  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  child  was  Charlotte,  who  afterwards 
married  John  Moseley.  Mrs.  Gallwey's  beauty  is 
of  a  very  fragile  tjrpe,  and  her  eyes  have  a  languor 
hinting  of  invalidism.  Only  a  few  years  later  she 
died,  while  still  in  her  young  motherhood.  Little 
Charlotte  has  a  round  healthy  face,  but  it  is  a  little 
sober.  Indeed,  both  mother  and  child  seem  to  be  of 
a  rather  dreamy,  poetic  temperament.  Their  mood 
is  hardly  merry  enough  for  such  a  game,  but  they 
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enjoy  it  in  their  own  way  with  quiet  contentment. 
It  is  an  idealized  version  of  the  ordinary  romping^ 
game  of  Pickaback. 

The  composition  is  based  on  lines  which  cut  the 
canvas  diagonally.  In  one  direction  is  the  line  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  profile  and  continued  along^ 
the  bodice.  Crossing  this  at  right  angles  is  the 
shorter  line  made  by  the  two  arms.  It  is  the  first 
of  these  which  gives  character  to  the  picture  and 
produces  the  impression  of  motion  which  is  so 
striking.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  modem  photographer 
had  taken  a  snap  shot  of  a  figure  in  the  act  of  walk- 
ing. But  in  no  such  photograph,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  the  lines  chance  to  flow  in  such  perfect  rhythm. 
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CUPID   AS   LINK   BOY 

A  FAMILIAR  figure  in  classic  mythology  was  that 
of  tiie  little  god  of  love,  Cupid.  He  was  the  son  of 
Venus,  and,  like  her,  was  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  heart.  Ancient  art  represented  him  as  a  beauti- 
ful naked  boy  with  wings,  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows,  and  sometimes  a  burning  torch.  The 
torch  was  to  kindle  the  flame  of  love,  and  the  arrows 
were  to  pierce  the  heart  with  the  tender  passion. 
These  missiles  were  made  at  the  forge  of  Vulcan, 
where  Venus  first  imbued  them  with  honey,  after 
which  Cupid,  the  mischievous  fellow,  tinged  them 
with  gall.  Thus  it  was  that  the  wounds  they  in- 
flicted were  at  once  sweet  and  painful.^ 

Now  Cupid  was  always  bent  upon  some  of  his 
naughty  pranks.  He  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  we 
read  of  his  riding  on  the  backs  of  lions  and  sporting 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  He  played  all  sorts 
of  tricks  on  the  gods,  stealing  the  arms  of  Hercules, 
and  even  breaking  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  His 
bow  and  arrows  were  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  him.  He  delighted  in  taking  aim  at  unsuspect- 
ing mortals,  and  his  random  shots  often  wrought 
sad  havoc. 

^  Anaereon's  Ode  XXX TTI.  in  Moore's  traoBlatioii. 
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One  of  Anacreon's  odes  relates  how  the  poet  was 
awakened  on  a  rainy  midnight  by  the  cry  of  a  child 
begging  shelter.  The  little  waif  proved  to  be  Cupid 
in  disguise.  After  being  warmed  and  dried  by  the 
fire,  the  boy  artfully  craved  permission  to  try  his 
bow,  to  see  if  the  rain  had  injured  its  elasticity. 
The  arrow  flew  straight  at  the  poet's  heart  with  a 
sweet  pain,  and  away  flew  Cupid  laughing  gayly  at 
his  exploit.^ 

Cupid  was  naturally  a  very  popular  god,  yet  his 
tricksy  ways  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. Every  one  was  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
him.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  as 
Sparta  and  Athens,  he  was  worshipped  with  great 
solemnity,  and  every  five  years  festivals  were  held  in 
his  honor. 

In  our  picture  the  painter  has  represented  the 
little  torch-bearing  god  disguised  as  a  link  boy.  He 
is  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  London  street  urchin, 
and  behind  him  are  the  warehouses  of  the  great  city. 

The  link  bearer's  occupation  was  abandoned  so 
long  ago  that  it  needs  a  word  of  explanation.  In 
the  old  times,  before  there  were  stationary  street 
lights  of  any  kind,  men  and  boys  used  to  run  about 
by  night,  carrying  torches  or  links,  as  they  were 
called,  to  lighten  the  way  for  passers-by. 

They  were  like  the  newsboys  of  to-day,  running 
up  to  each  wayfarer  to  offer  their  services,  and  always 
glad  to  pick  up  a  few  pennies.  They  accompanied 
parties  home  from  the  clubs,  the  theatres,  and  all 

^  Anacreon's  Ode  XXVIII.  in  Moore's  translation. 
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sorts  of  entertainments,  running  beside  carriages,  as 
^ell  as  foot  passengers.  Nor  was  their  occupation 
solely  by  night.  There  sometimes  came  suddenly 
in  London  a  thick  fog,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  been  night.  People  caaght 
in  the  streets  at  such  times  soon  lost  their  way,  and 
the  services  of  the  link  boy  were  then  very  useful. 

We  may  now  understand  what  a  capital  chance  for 
fun  Cupid  would  have,  playing  the  part  of  a  link 
boy.  The  strangers  whom  he  guided  on  their  way 
would  little  suspect  that  the  link  boy's  torch  was 
kindling  the  flame  of  love  within  them.  He  might 
lead  them  whither  he  pleased,  and  finally,  disclosing 
his  true  identity,  would  draw  his  bow  upon  them  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate. 

It  is  perhaps  after  some  such  escapade  as  this  that 
we  see  him  in  the  picture,  link  in  hand,  pausing  to 
look  back  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  amusement  at 
some  of  his  victims.  It  seems  very  odd  to  find  Cupid 
in  such  surroundings,  and  especially  to  see  the  little 
god  hampered  by  the  clumsy  garments  of  mortals. 
They  are  old  and  ragged,  the  cast-off  finery  such  as 
is  picked  up  by  street  gamins.  The  child's  hair  is 
tossed  about  his  head  in  unkempt  locks,  and  alto- 
gether he  looks  the  part  to  perfection. 

Yet  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  his  identity 
in  the  wings  spread  from  his  shoulders.  If  you  look 
closely,  too,  you  can  see  through  the  rip  in  his  sleeve 
the  quiver  of  arrows  which  the  sly  fellow  thought  to 
hide  under  his  coat.  The  face  and  expression  could 
belong  alone  to  Cupid.     The  mouth  is  shaped  in  a 
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genuine  Cupid's  bow,  and  the  pointed  chin  shows 
his  astuteness.  Mischief  lurks  in  the  corners  of  the 
eyes  and  in  the  curve  of  his  mouth. 

The  Cupid  as  link  Boy  is  one  of  a  number  of  fancy 
pictures  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  for  his 
own  pleasure.  His  portrait  orders  were  nearly  all 
from  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes,  and  the 
artist  would  not  have  been  content  without  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  than  this  work  afforded.  He 
had  a  fertile  imagination  for  ideal  or  ^^  fancy  "  sub- 
jects, particularly  for  those  of  a  humorous  nature. 
Often  when  he  chanced  to  be  driving  through  the 
streets  his  attention  would  be  attracted  by  some  little 
waif,  and  he  would  take  the  child  back  to  his  studio 
for  a  model.  Our  picture  is  from  one  of  these  mis- 
chievous London  street  boys,  whose  face  reappears 
in  several  other  works. 
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Lady  Spencer  was  one  of  the  many  aristocratic 
ladies  whose  portraits  Reynolds  painted,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  this  class  of  sitters.  Her 
vivacious  face  looking  into  ours  wins  us  at  once, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  all  we  can  of  the  charming 
original. 

Lavinia  Bingham  was  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Bingham,  who  in  1776  was  created 
Baron  Lucan.  Her  mother,  Lady  Lucan,  was  a 
remarkably  talented  woman,  trying  her  hand  with 
success  at  modelling,  painting,  and  poetry.  She  was 
ambitious  to  be  an  intellectual  leader,  and  like  several 
other  ladies  of  the  time  entertained  after  the  fashion 
of  the  French  salons,  inviting  people  of  wit  and 
learning  to  meet  in  her  drawing-room  for  discussion. 
Her  artistic  work  was  really  remarkable.  Encour- 
aged by  the  advice  and  help  of  Horace  Walpole,  she 
became  a  skilful  copyist,  and  it  is  said  imitated  the 
works  of  some  earlier  painters  with  a  genius  that 
fairly  depreciated  the  originals ! 

We  may  understand  in  what  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual surroundings  Lavinia  grew  out  of  girlhood. 
She  inherited  her  mother's  artistic  tastes,  and  drew 
with  great  expression.     Horace  Walpole  took  great 
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interest  in  her  work,  and  saw  its  good  qualities  even 
when  the  drawing  was  incorrect.  His  house  at 
Strawberry  Hill  contained  pictures  by  both  mother 
and  daughter. 

In  1781  Lavinia  made  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  brilliant  marriage,  her  husband  being  John,  Lord 
Althorp,  who  became  Earl  of  Spencer  in  1783.  We 
hear  of  her  travelling  in  Italy  in  1785,  and  imagine 
the  delight  with  which  one  of  her  artistic  nature 
would  enjoy  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  It  was 
soon  after  her  return  that  she  sat  to  Reynolds  for 
her  portrait. 

Those  must  have  been  pleasant  sittings  which  g^ve 
the  veteran  portrait  painter  so  delightful  a  subject. 
The  two  had  known  each  other  before  this,^  and 
now  there  was  doubtless  much  conversation  between 
them  of  the  Italian  galleries  they  had  both  visited. 
Plainly  there  was  a  perfect  sympathy  between  sitter 
and  painter.  The  smile  the  lady  turns  towards  the 
easel  is  as  naive  as  that  of  Miss  Bowles  herself.  She 
watches  his  clever  work  with  an  artist's  delight,  and 
with  the  simple  spirit  of  a  child. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  to  such  a  char- 
acter than  the  affected  pose  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 
She  has  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  careless  grace 
all  her  own,  and  tells  the  painter  she  is  ready.  He 
takes  up  his  brush,  and  lo,  the  very  essence  of  her 
smile  is  transferred  to  his  canvas. 

We  praise  the  delicate  rendering  of  the  gauzy 
kerchief  veiling  her  neck,  but  it  is  far  less  wonder- 

^  The  lady  had  sat  to  him  in  the  year  of  her  marriage. 
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ful  than  the  delicate  interpretation  of  her  expression. 
The  fine  sensitiveness  of  her  nature^  her  lively  fancy 
and  sense  of  humor,  her  playfulness,  her  coquetry, 
her  impulsiveness,  her  volatile  temperament  —  all 
this  we  read  in  the  shining  eyes  and  the  smiling 
mouth,  though  no  one  can  say  how  they  were  made 
to  tell  so  much.  The  signs  of  her  birth  and  breed- 
ing are  in  every  line,  yet  she  is  something  of  a 
Bohemian  too.  There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  cama- 
raderie in  her  smila 

There  is  a  certain  portrait  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
known  as  the  Mona  Lisa,  and  famous  for  its  baffling 
smile.  There  is  a  tantalizing  quality  about  it  which 
makes  one  forever  wonder  what  the  lady  is  thinking 
about  and  why  she  is  smiling.  Nothing  could  be 
more  in  contrast  than  this  smile  of  Lady  Spencer. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  it,  but  rather  it  takes  us  into 
her  confidence  in  the  most  winning  way. 

The  costume  interests  us  not  only  as  a  reminder 
of  bygone  fashions,  but  for  its  picturesqueness.  The 
bodice  is  ornamented  only  by  the  big  buttons  by 
which  it  is  laced.  A  narrow  belt  finishes  it  at  the 
waist,  with  a  small  buckle  in  front. 

The  hair  is  frizzed  in  puffy  masses  about  the  face, 
escaping  in  a  few  curls  which  fall  over  the  shoulders. 
This  was  evidently  the  favorite  coiffure  in  the  year 
1786,  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
with  her  Child,  painted  in  the  same  year,  shows  pre- 
cisely the  same  style.  Both  ladies  also  wear  low-cut 
bodices  with  kerchiefs  arranged  in  the  same  manner. 
The  finishing  touch  of  Lady  Spencer's  costume  is 
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the  big  straw  hat  worn  aslant  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  device  of  great  portrait 
painters  to  dress  their  sitters  in  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
headwear.  Rembrandt's  portraits  show  an  endless 
variety  of  caps^  turbans^  and  hats.  Rubens  was 
fond  of  painting  broad-brimmed  hats  shading  the 
face,  one  of  his  celebrated  pictures  being  a  study  of 
this  kind  called  Le  Chapeau  de  Faille  (The  Straw 
Hat). 

Now  Reynolds  was  to  some  extent  an  imitator  of 
these  two  men,  and  it  may  be  he  learned  something 
from  their  pictures  about  hats.  However  that  may 
be,  we  see  how  the  hat  here  proves  very  effective  in 
bringing  the  head  into  harmonious  relation  with  the 
whole  composition.  The  brim  describes  a  diagonal 
line  parallel  with  the  line  made  by  the  kerchief  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  kerchief  on  the  right  shoul- 
der falls  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  left  arm. 

A  composition  based  on  short  diagonal  lines  like 
these  is  as  different  as  possible  in  character  from  one 
of  long  flowing  curves  like  Hope.  Each  one  is  ap- 
propriate to  its  own  subject. 
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ViLLAOE  life  in  England  before  the  time  of  rail- 
roads had  a  picturesque  charm  which  it  has  since 
lost  except  in  remote  districts.  We  learn  something 
about  it  in  Miss  Mitf  ord's  sketches  of  "  Our  Village  " 
and  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Tales."  From  such  books 
it  is  delightful  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  some 
of  these  rural  scenes ;  the  wide  meadows  where  the 
cowslips  grow,  the  brooks  running  beneath  the  haw- 
thorns and  alders^  the  lanes  winding  between 
hedgerows,  the  green  common  where  the  cricketers 
play,  the  low  cottages  covered  to  the  roof  with  vines, 
and  the  trim  gardens  gay  with  pinks  and  larkspur. 
These  villages  are  connected  with  the  outside  world 
only  by  the  postcart  and  chapman.  Here  modest 
little  girls  like  Miss  Mitford's  Hannah  and  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Simple  Susan  move  about  their  daily 
tasks  and  run  on  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Now  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, a  beautiful  English  district  which  all  bom 
Devons  love  with  peculiar  devotion,  as  we  may  see 
from  Charles  Kingsley's  descriptions  in  ^^  Water- 
babies."  From  time  to  time  in  his  busy  life  the 
painter  returned  to  his  home  for  a  breath  of  country 
air.     On  one  of  these  visits  he  brought  back  to 
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London  with  him  his  young  niece  Theophila  Palmer, 
whose  father  had  just  died.  Offy,  as  she  was  called, 
soon  became  the  pet  of  her  bachelor  uncle's  house- 
hold, of  which  she  long  remained  a  member.  As 
she  flitted  about  the  house  the  little  country-bred 
girl  with  her  fresh  healthy  beauty  was  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  painter  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
Perhaps  one  day  as  he  was  looking  at  her  with  special 
pleasure  the  picture  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  fancy 
of  Offy  in  the  character  of  a  village  maid.  The  idea 
developed  into  the  Strawberry  Girl,  for  which  Offy 
sat  as  model. 

A  Uttle  girl  has  been  sent  on  an  errand  along  a 
lonely  road  leading  out  of  the  village.  It  may  be  that 
like  Uttle  Bed  Riding  Hood  in  the  nursery  tale  she 
is  carrjdng  some  dainties  to  her  grandmother.  A 
basket  of  strawberries  hangs  on  her  arm,  and  her 
apron  also  seems  to  be  filled  with  something,  for  it 
is  gathered  up  in  front  like  a  bag,  the  corners  drop- 
ping over  the  arm. 

Twilight  begins  to  fall  as  she  comes  to  a  turn  of 
the  road  overshadowed  by  a  high  rock.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  queer  noises  and  shadows  here,  and  she 
steals  timidly  past  the  eerie  place,  peering  forward 
with  big  eyes. 

Yet  she  is  a  womanly  child,  who  will  not  easily 
be  turned  back.  She  feels  the  importance  of  her 
errand,  and  is  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  simple  low- 
cut  gown  is  that  of  a  village  maid.  An  odd  cap, 
something  like  a  turban,  covers  her  head  and  adds 
a  trifle  to  her  height  and  dignity.     Her  round  face 
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and  chubby  neck  would  be  the  envy  of  the  puny 
city  child  who  knows  not  the  luxury  of  big  por- 
ringers of  bread  and  milk.  If  her  hands  are  rather 
too  deHcately  moulded  for  th^se  of  a  country  child 
we  must  remember  again  that  Reynolds  was  paint- 
ing from  his  own  little  niece. 

In  imagination  we  follow  the  little  maid  about  the 
simple  round  of  her  childish  pursuits.  Every  morn- 
ing she  goes  demurely  to  school  to  fix  her  thoughts 
on  "  button  holes  and  spelling  books."  Perhaps  it 
is  a  dame  school  like  that  in  ^^  Waterbabies/'  with  a 
^^  shining  clean  stone  floor  and  curious  old  prints  on 
the  wall  and  a  cuckoo  clock  in  the  corner."  Here 
some  dozen  children  sit  on  benches  ^^  gabbling  Chrisp 
cross/'  while  a  nice  old  woman  in  a  red  petticoat 
and  white  cap  hears  them  from  the  chimney  corner. 

Our  little  girl  has  duties  at  home  as  well,  and  is 
sometimes  seen,  a  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  mop  in 
the  other,  making  the  house  tidy.  She  can  boil 
potatoes,  shell  the  beans,  feed  the  hens,  and  make 
herself  useful  in  many  ways. 

On  rare  occasions  she  has  a  holiday  in  the  fields, 
and  then  what  joy  it  is  in  spring  and  early  summer 
to  find  the  haunts  of  the  wild  flowers  which  grow  in 
such  abundance  in  the  English  country.  Miss  Mit- 
ford  writes  of  a  wonderful  field  where  bloomed  in 
season,  "  primroses,  yellow,  purple,  and  white,  violets 
of  either  hue,  cowslips,  oxlips,  arums,  orchises,  wild 
hyacinths,  ground  ivy,  pansies,  strawberries,  and 
heart's  ease,  covering  the  sunny  open  slope  under  a 
weeping  birch." 
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A  favorite  game  is  making  cowslip  balls.  The 
tufts  of  golden  flowerets  are  first  nipped  off  with 
short  stemsy  until  a  quantity  are  gathered.  Then 
the  ribbon  is  held  ready  and  the  clusters  are  nicely 
balanced  across  it  until  a  long  garland  is  made, 
when  they  are  pressed  closely  together  and  tied  into 
a  sweet  golden  ball. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Httle  Offy,  who  was 
the  original  Strawberry  Girl,  was  transplanted  from 
her  Devonshire  home  to  the  great  city  of  London, 
we  are  interested  to  know  something  of  her  after 
life.  She  grew  to  be  as  dear  as  a  daughter  to  her 
imcle.  In  the  dreary  days  when  he  could  not  use 
his  eyes  she  was  his  reader  and  amanuensis.  The 
many  distinguished  guests  who  enjoyed  his  hospitaUfy 
were  charmed  with  her  sweet  manners.  In  the  coarse 
of  time  she  married  Richard  Lovell  Gwatkin,  a  Corn- 
ish gentleman  in  every  way  worthy  of  her.  "  Her 
happiness  was  as  great  as  her  uncle  could  wish.  She 
Uved  to  be  ninety,  to  see  her  children's  children,  and, 
intelligent,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  to  the  last, 
vividly  remembered  her  happy  girlhood  under  her 
uncle's  roof,  and  the  brilliant  society  that  found  a 
centre  there." 
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DB.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

The  eccentric  figure  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  familiar  sights  of  London  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  a  voluminous  writer,  and  an  even 
more  remarkable  talker.  He  was  born  in  1709,  and, 
the  son  of  a  poor  bookseller,  he  struggled  against 
poverty  for  many  years.  Literary  work  was  ill  paid 
in  those  days,  and  Johnson  gained  his  reputation 
but  slowly.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  twice  he  conducted  short-lived  periodicals 
of  his  own  —  the  "  Rambler  "  and  the  "  Idler."  He 
wrote,  besides,  a  drama, "  L*ene  " ;  a  tale,  "  Basselas  " ; 
a  book  of  travel,  a  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  *' ; 
and  many  biographies,  including  the  ^^  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  His  largest  undertaking  was  an  English 
dictionary,  upon  which  he  spent  eight  years  of  labor. 

At  length  his  pecuniary  troubles  came  to  an  end 
when,  in  1762,  the  government  awarded  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  a  year.  By  this  time  his  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  had  begun  to  be  appreciated,  and  he 
ivas  the  first  man  of  letters  in  England.  In  Thacke- 
ray's phrase,  he  "  was  revered  as  a  sort  of  oracle." 

Johnson  was  now  too  old  to  acquire  the  graces  of 
polite  society,  even  had  he  wished  them.     His  huge. 
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uncouth  figure  and  rolling  walk^  his  countenance 
disfigured  by  scrofula,  his  blinking  eyes,  his  con- 
vulsive movements,  his  slovenly  dress  and  boorish 
manners  made  him  a  strange  figure  in  the  circles 
which  entertained  him. 

His  appetite  was  enormous,  and  he  ate  ^^  like  a 
famished  wolf,  the  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead, 
and  the  perspiration  running  down  his  cheeks." 
He  usually  declined  wine,  but  his  capacity  for  tea 
was  unlimited.  Many  funny  stories  are  told  of  the 
number  of  cups  poured  for  him  by  obliging  host- 
esses, for,  oddly  enough,  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  ladies,  and  knew  how  to  turn  a  pretty  com- 
pliment. EEis  temper  was  at  times  very  irritable 
and  morbid,  and  he  occasionally  had  violent  fits  of 
rage.  Tet,  with  all  these  peculiarities,  he  had  a 
kind  heart  and  was  sincerely  religious.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  wife  and  his  aged  mother^  was  very  touch- 
ing, and  the  poor  and  infirm  knew  his  charities.  In 
his  own  lodgings  he  provided  a  home  for  an  oddly 
assorted  family  of  dependents,  consisting  of  an  old 
man,  a  blind  woman,  a  negro  boy,  and  a  cat.  All 
the  details  of  his  daily  life  and  habits  are  minutely 
described  in  a  biography  written  by  his  admiring 
friend,  Boswell,  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
him  for  many  years.  The  book  he  wrote  after 
Johnson's  death  tells  us  not  only  aU  about  the 
learned  doctor,  but  much  also  about  his  friends. 

Reynolds  was  one  of  his  warm  friends,  and  the 

^  His  wife  died  in  1752,  and  his  mother  in  1759  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 
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two  understood  each  other  well.  Often  when  they 
were  together  in  company^  the  painter's  tact  and 
courtesy  smoothed  over  some  breach  of  etiquette  on 
the  part  of  his  companion.  At  Reynolds's  sugges- 
tion, the  two  founded  together  a  small  club  of  con- 
genial spirits,  called  the  Literary  Club. 

Some  other  good  friends  of  Johnson's  were  the 
Thrales.  Mr.  Thrale  was  a  rich  brewer,  and  a  man 
of  parts,  and  his  wife  was  one  of  the  brightest  women 
of  her  day.  Johnson  was  a  constant  visitor  at  their 
house,  and  became  at  last,  practically,  a  member  of 
the  family.  The  Thrales's  drawing-room  at  their 
Streatham  villa  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  gath- 
erings, where  intellectual  people  met  for  conversa- 
tion and  discussion.  Johnson  was  the  autocrat  of 
this  circle.  He  was  often  rude,  even  insolent^  in 
expressing  his  opinion,  and  wounded  many  by  his 
sarcasm.  But  his  vast  stores  of  information,  his 
keen  mind  and  ready  wit,  made  his  conversation  an 
intellectual  feast. 

It  was  an  ambition  of  Mr.  Thrale  to  ornament  his 
house  with  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  contemporary 
celebrities,  and  it  was  for  this  collection  that  Rey- 
nolds painted  the  portrait  of  Johnson,  reproduced 
in  our  illustration.  It  was  really  a  repetition  of  a 
portrait  he  had  previously  painted  for  their  common 
friend  and  club-fellow,  Bennet  Langton. 

Here  we  see  the  sage  at  the  age  of  sixty  odd  years, 
precisely  as  he  appeared  among  his  friends  at 
Streatham.  The  painter  has  straightened  the  wig, 
which  was  usually  worn  awry,  but  otherwise  it  is  the 
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very  Dr.  Johnson  of  whom  we  read  so  much^  with 
his  shabby  brown  coat^  his  big  shambling  shoulders^ 
and  coarse  features. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  the  portrait  Is  that 
Reynolds  succeeded  so  well  in  showing  us  the  man 
himself  under  this  rough  exterior.  The  inferior 
artist  paints  only  the  outside  of  a  face  just  as  it 
looks  to  a  stranger  who  knows  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  sitter.  The  master  paints  the  face  as 
it  looks  to  a  friend  who  knows  the  soul  within. 
Now,  Reynolds  was  not  only  a  master,  but  he  was, 
in  this  case,  painting  a  friend.  So  he  put  on  the 
canvas,  not  merely  the  eccentric  face  of  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  stranger  might  see  it,  but  he  painted  in  it  that 
expression  of  intellectual  power  which  the  great  man 
showed  among  his  congenial  friends.  Something, 
too,  is  suggested  in  the  portrait  of  that  sternly 
upright  spirit  which  hated  a  lie. 

It  is  a  portrait  of  Johnson  the  scholar,  the  thinker, 
and  the  conversationalist.  He  seems  to  be  engaged 
in  some  argument,  and  is  delivering  his  opinion  with 
characteristic  authoritativeness.  The  heavy  features 
are  lighted  by  his  thought.  One  may  fancy  that 
the  talk  turns  upon  patriotism,  when  Johnson,  roused 
to  indignation  by  the  false  pretences  of  many  would- 
be  patriots,  exclaims,  ^^Sir,  patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  REYNOLDS 

In  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy^  there  is  a  famous 
gallery  of  portraits  unlike  any  other  collection  of 
pictures  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  portraits 
of  artists,  painted  by  their  own  hands,  and  includes 
the  most  celebrated  painters  of  all  nations,  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  portraits  of  Velasquez,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Bembrandt,  —  the  world's  greatest  portrait  painters, 
—  and  in  the  same  splendid  company  hangs  the 
portrait  of  Reynolds,  reproduced  in  our  frontispiece. 
He  painted  it  in  1776  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  Florence  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  that  city,  of  which  he  had  just  been 
elected  a  member. 

As  we  have  seen  in  our  study  of  the  Angels' 
Heads,  a  single  portrait  can  show  us  only  one  side 
of  the  sitter's  character.  This  portrait  of  Reynolds, 
painted  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  a  society  of 
artists,  and  for  a  gallery  of  artists'  portraits,  was 
intended  chiefly  to  show  the  artistic  side  of  his  na- 
ture. The  pose  itself  at  once  suggests  the  artist. 
The  expression  of  the  mobile  face  is  that  of  a  painter 
engaged  at  his  easel,  turning  a  searching  glance 
upon  the  object  he  is  painting.    In  short,  it  is  a  sort 
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of  official  portrait,  introducing  the  new  member  to 
his  associates  in  the  Imperial  Academy. 

The  artist  wears  the  Oxford  cap  and  gown,  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  roll  of 
manuscript,  presumably  one  of  his  lectures  before 
the  Royal  Academy.  Both  the  roll  and  the  costume 
are,  as  it  were,  insignia  of  his  English  honors.  A 
Latin  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  portrait,  written 
by  the  painter's  own  hand,  enumerates  the  several 
distinctions  which  are  his. 

Reynolds  might,  indeed,  be  pardoned  the  pride 
with  which  he  reviewed  his  career.  From  somewhat 
humble  beginnings  he  had  now  made  his  way  to  the 
foremost  place  in  his  profession.  He  was  born  at  a 
time  when  art  was  in  a  very  low  state  in  England, 
and  there  were  no  advantages  for  the  study  of  paint- 
ing. His  only  instruction  was  under  an  inferior 
portrait  painter  named  Hudson,  with  whom  he  served 
as  apprentice  about  two  years. 

His  real  art  training  was  during  three  years  of 
travel  in  Italy.  There  he  examined  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  past,  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  altogether  new  ideals.  Set- 
ting up  a  studio  in  London,  he  soon  gained  an 
immense  popularity.  When  the  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  in  1768,  he  became  the  first  president, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him.  Other  artists  now  rose  to 
prominence,  but  he  still  held  the  supremacy. 
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The  painter's  popularity  depended  by  no  means 
on  his  artistic  talents  alone ;  his  opinions  were  worth 
hearing  on  many  subjects.  He  was  fond  of  books 
and  literary  discussions,  and  his  friendship  was  valued 
by  such  men  of  intellect  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  and  others  of  that  charmed  circle  making  the 
Literary  Club.  He  had  a  genial,  kindly  nature,  and 
his  manners  were  exquisitely  courteous.  Thackeray 
once  wrote  that  '^  of  all  the  polite  men  of  that  age, 
Joshua  Beynolds  was  the  finest  gentleman."  He 
was  a  member  of  several  clubs,  was  fond  of  society, 
and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  many  of  the  best  houses 
in  London.  He  himself  entertained  with  generous 
hospitality,  and  gathered  about  his  table  some  of 
the  brightest  people  of  his  time. 

His  intimate  friend,  Edmund  Malone,  described 
him  as  a  man  /^rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a 
florid  complexion,  and  a  lively  and  pleasing  aspect ; 
well  made,  and  extremely  active.  His  appearance 
at  first  sight  impressed  the  spectator  with  the  idea 
of  a  well-bom  and  well-bred  English  gentleman. 
With  an  uncommon  equability  of  temper,  which, 
however,  never  degenerated  into  insipidity  or  apathy, 
he  possessed  a  constant  flow  of  spirits  which  ren- 
dered him  at  all  times  a  most  pleasing  companion. 
...  He  appeared  to  me  the  happiest  man  I  have 
ever  known." 

Through  many  years  Beynolds  was  very  deaf,  and 
was  obliged  to  use  an  ear  trumpet  to  aid  him  in 
general  conversation.  In  later  years  he  also  wore 
spectacles,  so  that  we  always  picture  him  in  his 
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advancing  life  with  trumpet  and  glasses.  His  habit 
of  taking  great  quantities  of  snuff  was  one  which 
gave  occasion  to  many  jokes  among  his  friends- 
Numerous  poetic  tributes  were  written  by  his 
admirers,  describing  more  or  less  rhetorically  his 
qualities  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  There  is  one  bit 
of  verse  by  Goldsmith  (1770),  in  a  comic  vein,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  which  delineates  very 
cleverly  the  real  character  of  the  man  :  — 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  teU  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  better  or  wiser  behind; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless  and  grand. 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  eyery  part, 
His  pencil,  our  faces,  his  manners,  oar  heart: 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civiUy  steering, 
When  they  jadged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raffaelles,  Correggios,  and  staff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff  t " 
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AUTHORS'  PORTRAITS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

Sample  of  the  portraits  in  '■^Masterpieces  of  American 
Literature"  and  "Masterpieces  of  British  Literature" 
described  on  the  second  page  of  this  circular. 


^^ZurC^  'y^a^z^^^^i^^^^^'^nc/. 
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PORTRAITS   OF  AUTHORS 

AND  PICTURES  OF   THEIR  HOMES 

FOR    THE   USE  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
LIT  ERA  TURE 

We  have  received  so  many  calls  for  portraits  of 
authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes  suitable  for  class 
and  note-book  use  in  the  study  of  reading  and  litera- 
ture, that  we  have  decided  to  issue  separately  the 
twenty-nine  portraits  contained  in  "  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature  "  and  "  Masterpieces  of  British 
Literature,"  and  the  homes  of  eight  American  authors 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  newly  revised  ^dSXAon 
of  "  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature." 


PORTRAITS 

AMERICAN, 

BRYANT. 

HAWTHORNE. 

O'REILLY. 

EMERSON. 

HOLMES. 

THOREAU. 

EVERETT. 

IRVING. 

WEBSTER, 

FRANKLIN. 

LONGFELLOW. 
LOWELL. 

BRITISH. 

WHITTIER. 

ADDISON. 

COLERIDGE. 

MACAULAY. 

BACON. 

COWPER. 

MILTON. 

BROWN. 

DICKENS. 

RUSKIN. 

BURNS.. 

GOLDSMITH. 

TENNYSON. 

BYRON. 

GRAY. 
LAMB. 

WORDSWORTH. 

HOMES   OF   AUTHORS 

BRYANT. 

HOLMES. 

LOWELL. 

EMERSON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

STOWE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

WHITTIER. 

Sold  only  in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  assorted  as  desired. 

Ten,  assorted,  postpaid,  20  cents. 

Each  additional  one  in  the  same  package,  I  cent. 

In  lots  of  100  or  more,  assorted,  i  cent  each,  postpaid. 

For  mutual  convenience  please  send  a  remittance  with  each 
order.     Postage  stamps  taken. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 

4  F4RK  Street,  Boston;   11  East  17TH  Street,  New  York; 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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ORNAMENTS 
FOR    SCHOOL-ROOMS 


THE  ATLANTIC  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS 

Of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Bryant.  Size,  24  by  30  inches.  Lith- 
ographs, $1.00,  nei^  each,  postpaid.  Teachers*  price, 
85  cents,  net^  each,  postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES  PORTRAITS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  ot  this 
circular. 

LONGFELLOW'S  RESIDENCE. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic  mansion  ("Wash- 
ington's Headquarters")  at  Cambridge,  in  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  lived  for  forty  years.  Size,  12  by  16 
inches.     Price,  50  cents,  ne/,  postpaid. 

FINE  STEEL  PORTRAITS 

(The  size  of  cabinet  photographs)  of  over  ninety  of 
the  most  celebrated  American  and  European  Au- 
thors. The  25-cent  portraits  and  the  75-cent  por- 
traits are  printed  on  paper  measuring  9  by  12  inches, 
and  the  Ji.oo  portraits  11  by  14  inches.  A  list  with 
prices  to  teachers  may  be  had  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;   ii   East  17TH  Street,  New  York  r 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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ART  LITERATURE 
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Allongi,  Auguste.    Charcoal  Drawing.    With  an  Introducdoo  IsrCj 
Perkins,  and  an  Albertype  frontispiece.    i6mo,  $i.oa  f 

Clement,  Clara  Erskine.    Stories  of  Art  and  Artists.    Fully  illostrat^ 
4to,  l^oo.  'i 

A  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  Art.  Enlmrm 
Edition,    With  descriptive  illustrations.    i2mo,  ^S-oa  ^ 

Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  Thbir  WorJ 
A  Handbook.    Enlarged  Edition.    With  illustrations.    i2mo,  I3.00.  » 

Christian  Symbols  and  Stories  of  the  Saints,  as  Illustrat{ 
IN  Art.  Edited  by  Katherine  E.  Conway.  With  many  full-page  i]lttstrati(l| 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00.    The  same,  without  illustrations,  crown  8vq^  %V 

Clement,  and  Hutton  (Laurence).  Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  C) 
AND  Their  Works.    A  Handbook  containing  2050  Biographical  Skei 
Fully  revised.    i2mo,  $3.00. 

Fromentin,  Eugene.    The  Old  Masters  of  Belgium  and  HollamI 

Translated  by  Mary  C.  Robbing.    With  eight  full-page  Heliotypes.     SqiHf 

8to,  $3.00.  i 

Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael,  Cuyp,  Rembrandt,  etc.  E 

Hunt,  William  M.    Talks  on  Art.     Compiled  by  Helen  M.  Knowltoil 

First  and  Second  Series.    8vo,  paper.    Each  Series,  ^i.oo,  net*  \ 

Indsive  directions  given  to  pupils  from  time  to  tinie  hf  the  master,  while  GritidBliig  tUt 

work,  and  recorded  by  one  of  them  verbatim. 

Hurll,  Estelle  M.     The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art.    With  some  Accoo 
of  the  Artistic  Treatment  of  the  Life  of  St  John  the  Baptist    With  aboat  l{| 
Illustrations.    Uniform  wjth  Miss  Hurll's  Edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Works.    8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

Jameson,  Anna.     Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.*    2  vols.  i6mo^  gpt  tq  \ 

each  vol  $1.25. 

Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.*    i6mo,  gilt  top,  %\a^ 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.*    i6mo,  gilt  topb  $1^5. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.*    i6mo,  gilt  top,  ^1.25.  . 

*Also'New  Edition  from  new  plates.  With  many  iUustrations  made  c^iij 
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PREFACE 

As  most  of  the  important  works  of  Mnrillo  treat  reli- 
^ons  subjects  it  is  mmeoessary  to  apologize  for  the  lack 
of  variety  in  the  selections  here  made.  The  object  haa 
been  to  show  as  far  as  possible  the  range  of  his  artistic 
power  and  the  diversity  of  his  methods.  From  the  strict 
realism  of  his  genre  pictures  to  the  high  idealism  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  nearly  every  phase  of  Murillo's 
work  is  represented  in  this  little  collection. 

ESTELLE  M.  HUBLL. 

Nsw  Bedford,  Mass. 
Noyember,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 


L  ON  MURILLO'S  CHABACTER  AS  AN  ARTIST 

In  the  art  of  Murillo  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  combined 
infiuences  of  his  period,  his  nationality;  and  his  individual 
temperament.  The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  when 
the  religions  fervor  which  has  been  the  leading  factor  in 
Spanish  history  sought  expression  in  art.  Money  was 
poured  forth  freely  for  the  beautifying  of  churches  and 
convents.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  pictures  illus- 
trative of  sacred  story.  It  was  these  circumstances  which 
determined  the  direction  of  Murillo's  energy.  His  sub- 
jects were  dictated  by  his  orders :  it  was  a  case  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Given  religious  subjects  to  paint,  he  imbued  his  work 
with  the  strong  emotional  character  which  he  shared  with 
his  race.  The  ardent  temperament,  the  semi-oriental 
love  of  color  and  sensuous  beauty  characteristic  of  all 
Spaniards,  was  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Andalusia, 
and  Murillo  was  a  true  son  of  the  soil. 

But  nature  had  gifted  Murillo  with  a  striking  individu- 
ality. By  temperament  he  was  a  realist;  for  human 
nature  as  he  saw  it  about  him  he  had  a  love  amounting 
almost  to  a  passion.  All  the  accessories  of  his  composi- 
tions, such  as  fruit,  flowers,  animals,  household  utensils, 
and  the  like,  he  finished  with  loving  minuteness.  It  was 
this  bent  towards  realism  which  gave  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  individuality  to  his  methods.     Strongly  as  his 
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work  was  tinged  with  his  nationality  it  was  nevertheless 
the  work  of  Murillo  the  man. 

It  may  approximate  the  truth  concerning  the  influences 
of  which  his  art  was  the  product  to  state  the  case  thus : 
In  subject  matter  and  in  general  character  it  was  shaped 
by  the  external  influences  of  his  nationality  and  environ- 
ment ;  in  method  it  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  his  purely  genre  subjects  that  we 
see  what  Murillo  might  have  been  if  working  under  other 
conditions.  How  thoroughly  alive  are  his  beggar  boys ; 
how  deliciously  human  their  gesture  and  attitude ;  what 
humor  lurks  in  their  knowing  smiles !  Such  studies  con- 
flrm  us  in  the  belief  that  nature  made  him  a  genre  painter, 
but  circumstances  forced  him  into  religious  art. 

His  Old  Testament  subjects  were  treated  after  the  genre 
manner.  The  pastoral  life  of  ancient  Syria  was  inter- 
preted by  the  peasant  life  of  Andalusia  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  picture  of  Rebecca  and  Eliezer  at  the  Well 
is  a  transcript  from  real  life,  full  of  picturesque  local 
color.  Even  in  such  subjects  as  the  Madonna  and  Child 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  rendered  in  a  vein  of  homely  realism. 

But  there  are  other  pictures  by  Murillo  which  reveal  a 
higher  reach  of  imagination  than  would  have  seemed  pos- 
sible. In  such  works  as  Jesus  and  John,  the  Vision  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  above  all  in  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, the  artist  shows  a  rare  degree  of  idealizing  power. 
Though  nature  made  him  a  realist,  faith  transformed  him 
at  times  into  an  idealist. 

Murillo's  artistic  qualities  are  such  as  make  a  popular 
favorite.  He  is  the  people's  painter  rather  than  the 
artist's  painter.  The  critic  misses  in  his  work  that  force 
and  virility  which  belong  to  great  art,  but  the  average 
taste,  undisturbed  by  this  lack,  is  attracted  at  once  by  his 
story-telling  gifts  and  his  sentiment.     What  is  wanting 
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in  strengih  is  abundantly  made  up  in  sweetness.  Nor  can 
Mnrillo  be  justly  charged  with  lack  of  force  by  those  who 
know  the  full  range  of  his  power.  What  vigorous  por- 
trait delineation  he  was  capable  of  we  see  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  In  strength  of  characterization  the 
old  crone  in  the  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  egg-woman  of  Titian's  Presentation  of  the 
Yiigin,  or  with  some  of  Bembrandt's  old  women. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  three  artistic  methods  of 
Murillo's  work,  not  indeed  always  corresponding  exactiy 
to  three  successive  chronological  periods,  but  used  in  turn 
by  the  artist  for  different  classes  of  subjects.  There  is 
the  cold  sfyle,  the  estUoJriOj  of  his  earlier  works,  in  which 
the  color  is  sombre  and  Qie  outlines  are  hard.  Much  of  the 
ffenre  work  is  in  this  manner.  The  warm  slyle,  the  estilo 
calidoy  is  in  deeper  color  and  stronger  contrast  of  light 
and  shadow.  In  the  misty  or  aerial  manner,  the  estUo 
vaporoso^  his  tints  melt  into  one  another,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  a  golden  haze  seems  to  envelop  the  figures. 
This  is  the  style  of  work  in  which  the  picture  of  Jesus 
and  John  is  painted.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to 
classify  all  Murillo's  paintings  in  three  groups,  and  there 
is  danger  of  forcing  these  distinctions  in  his  styles.  It  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  three  tendencies  corresponding  to 
three  of  his  moods. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  Murillo's  art  to  compare 
him  with  other  great  painters  with  whom  he  had  traits 
in  common.  His  self-chosen  teachers  were  Bibera,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Velasquez.  Titian  and  Bubens  were  also  among 
the  masters  whose  works  in  the  Madrid  Gallery  attracted 
his  attention.  Yet  when  he  returned  to  Seville,  the  influ- 
ence of  all  these  masters  seemed  to  drop  from  him.  He 
eould  on  occasion  show  himself  a  clever  imitator,  as  in  the 
Sebecca  and  Eliezer,  which  recalls  so  strongly  the  style  of 
Subens.  But  his  own  individuality  was  too  well  defined 
to  be  absorbed  in  other  masters. 
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The  same  metamorphosis  of  a  bom  genre  painter  into  a 
religious  artist  was  seen  two  centuries  before  Murillo's 
time  in  the  history  of  Filippo  LippL  There  is  a  close 
affinity  between  the  Tuscan  peasant  girls  who  figure  as 
Filippo's  Madonnas  and  the  Andalusian  maidens  of 
Murillo's  works.  Yet  the  comparison  cannot  be  carried 
far,  because  Murillo  possessed  a  personal  piety  appar- 
ently lacking  in  Filippo  Lippi,  so  that  there  is  genuine 
religious  feeling  in  Murillo*s  pictures  which  we  do  not 
always  find  in  Filippo's  works. 

Among  the  Italians  Perugino  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
akin  to  Murillo  in  his  power  to  awaken  devotional  senti- 
ment. There  is  a  parallel  between  the  lives  of  the  two 
painters  in  the  spontaneous  praise  awarded  them  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Both  were  the  popular  idols  of  their 
own  generation. 

There  was,  however,  a  painter  of  Murillo's  own  time 
who  had  more  in  common  with  him  than  any  other  painter 
before  or  since.  This  was  Bembrandt.  Perhaps  the  two 
were  as  much  alike  as  a  Spaniard  and  Dutchman  could 
well  be.  Allowing  for  differences  in  nationality  and 
religion  they  had  the  same  general  aims.  Both  were  in-* 
tensely  human  in  their  sympathies;  the  picturesqueness  of 
beggars,  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  age,  the  charm  of  the 
commonplace,  appealed  strongly  to  both.  Both  took  natu- 
rally the  same  view-point  of  homely  realism.  Both  recog- 
nized with  the  ^^  insight  of  genius  "  that  ^'  biblical  history 
and  the  legends  of  the  saints  could  be  best  narrated  in 
the  dialect  of  the  people."  ^ 

The  faults  of  the  two  men  led  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  Murillo  sometimes  carried  sweetness  to  in- 
sipidity, and  Rembrandt  sometimes  exaggerated  homeli- 
ness into  grotesqueness.  As  Murillo's  work  was  modified 
by  the  Spanish  love  of  color  and  sensuous  beauty,  so 
^  Carl  JiutL 
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BembTandt's  was  shaped  by  the  phlegmatic  temperament 
of  the  Dutch. 

After  all  comparisons  are  exhausted  perhaps  Mnrillo's 
place  cannot  be  assigned  in  any  better  phrase  than  one 
which  has  often  been  repeated.  His  works  ^^  hold  a  mid- 
dle rank  between  the  unpolished  naturalness  of  the  Flem- 
ish, and  the  peaceful  and  dignified  taste  of  the  Italian 
schooL"! 

XL  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

• 

The  original  source  of  material  relating  to  Spanish 
art  is  a  dictionary  of  painters  Q^  Diccionario  historico  ") 
written  by  Cean  Bermudez,  himself  a  painter,  and  pub- 
lished in  Madrid  in  1800.  The  only  comprehensiye  work 
on  the  subject  in  English  is  the  ^*  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain  "  by  Stirling  Maxwell,  first  published  in  England 
in  1848  and  reprinted  in  1891,  in  four  large  volumes. 
Some  116  pages  of  volume  iii.  are  devoted  to  Murillo, 
and  the  appendix  of  the  last  volume  contains  a  complete 
list  of  Murillo's  works.  Both  editions  being  rare  and 
valuable  the  student  can  use  them  only  in  the  large  libra- 
ries, and  the  general  reader  must  be  content  with  the 
short  biographies  compiled  from  this  source.  Two  of 
these  which  are  genendly  available  are  by  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Minor  in  the  Great  Artists*  Series  (New  York,  1882) 
and  by  M.  F.  Sweetser  in  Series  of  Artists'  Biographies, 
(Boston,  1877).  There  is  also  an  interesting  German 
monograph  on  Murillo  by  H.  Knackfuss,  in  the  series  of 
Kiinstler-Monographien  (Leipsic,  1897),  illustrated  by 
sixty-seven  half  tones. 

An  excellent  summary  of  Murillo's  art  is  made  by 
Viardot,  in  a  small  volume  called  the  "Wonders  of 
European  Art."    Spooner's  *^  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 

^  From  Spooner's  Dicti<mary» 
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Engravers  "  also  has  a  good  article  on  MurQlo  and  his 
Art,  and  Carl  Justi's  ^^  Historical  Sketch  of  Spanish  Art,'* 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  Baedeker's  "'  Spain,"  discrim- 
inates carefully  Murillo's  three  methods,  with  examples  of 
each.  A  descriptiye  list  of  Murillo's  works  was  made  by 
C.  B.  Curtis,  and  published  in  New  York  in  1888,  as  a 
^^  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo." 


in.   HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  PICTURES 
OF  THIS  COLLECTION 

JPortrait  frontispiece.  Painted  by  Murillo  when  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  at  the  request  of  his  children,  and 
bearing  the  following  Latin  inscription : «'  Bartus  MuriUo 
seipsum  depingens  pro  filiorum  votis  acprecibus  explen* 
dis."  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Spencer,  Althorp,  England,  and  a  copy  by  Miguel  de 
Tobar  is  in  the  Prado  Grallery,  Madrid. 

1.  The  Immaculate  Conception.  Painted  in  1678  for 
the  Hospital  of  the  Venerables,  whence  it  was  carried  to 
France  by  Marshal  Soult.  Acquired  by  the  Louvre 
(Paris)  in  1852.     Size  :  about  10  ft.  X  6  ft. 

2.  The  Angdi  Eitchefn.  One  of  the  series  of  pictures 
painted  1645-1648  for  the  Franciscan  Convent  behind 
the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  in  Seville.  Bears  the  artist's 
signature  and  date  1646.  From  the  collection  of  Marshal 
Soult.  Acquired  in  1858  by  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Size: 
5  ft.  11  in.  X 14  ft  9  in. 

8.  B(yy  at  the  Window.  Formerly  in  the  ooUeotion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  1826  by  M.  Zachary,  Esq.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Bust,  life  size.  Size :  1  ft. 
9in.Xlft.  Bin. 

4.    The  Adoration  of  the   Sh^herds.      Painted  in 
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Mnrillo's  ^*  second  maimer."  Taken  to  Paris  by  the 
French,  but  restored  in  1816  and  now  in  the  Prado  Gral- 
lery,  Madrid.     Size :  6  ft.  8}  in.x8  ft  2  in. 

5.  Madonna  and  Child.  In  the  Corsini  Oallezy,  Borne, 
flgores  full  length  and  life  size.  Size:  6  ft  4}  in.X 
3ft  6J. 

6.  Rebecca  and  Miezer  at  the  Well.  Purchased  at 
Seville  by  Philip  V.  in  1729.  Now  in  the  Prado  Gallery, 
Madrid.  In  the  ^  second  manner,"  showing  transition  to 
better  style.  Figores  full  length  and'  about  a  third  life 
size.    Size  :  8  ft  10  in.xS  ft.  6  in. 

7.  7%e  IXce  Players.  In  the  Munich  Grallery.  Fig- 
ures life  size.     Size :  4  ft  6  in.X 8  ft.  4  in. 

8.  The  Education  of  the  Virgin.  Painted  in  1674. 
Formerly  in  the  chapel  royal  at  St.  Udef onso  and  now  in 
the  Prado  Gallery,  Madrid.  Figures  life  size.  Size :  7  ft 
10in.x6ftlin. 

9.  Jesus  and  John  {The  Children  of  the  Shell). 
Painted  in  the  ^'  vaporoso  manner."  In  the  Prado  Gral- 
leiy,  Madrid.     Size:  8  ft  8^  in.x4  ft  5|  in. 

10.  ITie  Holy  Family^  signed  *'  Barholm  de  Murillo 
F.  Hispan,"  but  without  date.  According  to  Curtis 
painted  about  1670.  Once  in  the  collection  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Size :  7  ft.  10^  in. 
X6ft  2f  in. 

11.  The  Fruit  Venders.  In  the  Munich  Gallery. 
Figures  life  size.    Size :  4  ft  7  in.X 8  ft  5^  in. 

12.  The  Vision  of  St.  Anthony.  Perhaps  the  picture 
mentioned  by  Cean  Bermudez  as  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  San  Pedro  Alcantara  at  Seville,  whence  it  was  taken 
by  Sonlt  in  1810.  Now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  Figures 
life  size.     Size  :  5  ft.  4  in.  X  6  ft.  &|  in. 

13.  St.  Roderick.  Painted,  according  to  Ford,  for  a 
canon  at  Seville  by  whom  the  dress  was  worn  on  grand 
occasions.    At  one  time  in  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  in 
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Seville,  and  later  in  the  Louis  Philippe  Collection.  Now 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  In  the  **  second  manner.'*  Size : 
7ft.4in.x4ft.  10  in. 

14.  A  Touth^s  Headj  (called  also  a  Herd  Boy  or 
Shepherd).  Probably  purchased  from  the  sale  of  Gen- 
eral Pothier's  Collection  in  1846,  and  now  in  the  Hague 
Museum.     Size:  17  in. X 15  in. 

15.  St.  Mizabeth  of  Hungary  (The  Leper).  Painted 
as  a  companion  piece  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  for  the  Hos- 
pital of  Charity  at  Seville,  Murillo  receiving  in  1674, 
16^840  reals  for  the  two  pictures.  It  was  taken  from  the 
hospital  by  Marshal  Soult,  restored  to  Spain  in  1814, 
and  since  then  has  hung  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  (formerly  San  Fernando),  Madrid.  The  original 
study  for  the  painting,  a  small  sketch  on  wood,  10^X6} 
inches,  is  owned  in  America.  The  painting  is  said  to 
unite  the  excellencies  of  Murillo's  three  styles,  more 
especially  the /rio  and  calido.  Figures  life  size.  Size : 
13  ft.  9J  in.  X 10  ft.  6  in. 


IV.  OUTLINE  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 
IN  MXJRILLO'S  LIFE 

1617.  Murillo  bom  at  Seville. 

1618.  Murillo  baptized  New  Year's  Day. 

1639-40.  Termination  of  Murillo's  instructions  under 
Castillo. 

1642-1645.  Visit  in  Madrid,  studying  the  works  of 
Bibera,  Van  Dyck,  and  Velasquez. 

1645.    Betum  to  Seville. 

1645-1648.  Eleven  large  pictures  painted  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  Seville,  including  the  Death  of 
St.  Clara  and  the  Angels'  Kitchen. 

1648.  MuriUo  married  to  DoiLa  Beatriz  de  Cabrera  y 
Sotomayor. 
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1652.  Onr  Lady  of  the  Conception,  first  painting  in 
*^warm  manner"  painted  for  Brotherhood  of 
True  Cross. 

1655.  St.  Leander  and  St.  Isidore. 

1656.  Vision  of  St.  Anthony  painted.    Fonr  large  semi- 

circnlar  pictures  for  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  la 

Blanca. 
1660.    Foundation  of    the  Academy  of    Seville,  with 

Murillo  as  president. 
1670-1674.    Eleven  works  for  the  newly  erected  Charity 

Hospital,  Seville.      Same  period,  upwards  of 

twenty  pictures  for  Capuchin  Convent,  Seville. 
1676.    Murillo's  daughter  Francisca  became  Dominican 

nun. 
1678.  Three   pictures  painted   for  the  Hospital   de  los 

Yenerables,  Seville,  including  the  Immaculate 

Conception,  now  in  the  Louvre* 
1682.     Death  of  Murillo  April  8. 

Note :  Murillo  had  two  sons,  Grabriel,  who  was  in  the 
Indies  when  his  father  died,  and  Graspar,  who  was  a  priest. 
The  dates  of  their  birth  are  not  recorded  in  the  biogra- 
phies. 

V.  CONTEMPOKAKT  PAINTERS 

SPANISH 

Francesco  de  Herrara,  the  elder  (1576-1656). 
Francesco  de  Zurbaran  (1596-1662). 
Diego  Velasquez  (1599-1660). 
Alonso  Cano  (1601-1667). 
Sebastian  Martinez  (1602-1667). 
Antonio  del  CastiUo  (1608-1667). 
Joeepb  de  Sarabia  (1608-1669). 
Pedro  de  Moya  (1610-1666). 
Juan  de  Toledo  (1611-1665). 
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Associates  in  Seville  Academy :  — 

Francisco  de  Herrara,  the  younger,  president  (1660). 
Llanos  y  Vald^s,  president  (1668, 1666, 1669). 
Juan  de  Vald^s,  president  (1664  et  seq.). 
Pedro  de  Medina  Valbuena,  president  (1667, 1671). 
Juan  Chamarro,  president  (1670). 
ComeKus  Schut,  1672-1678. 
Matias  de  Carbajal,  one  time  steward. 
Palencia. 

Ignacio  de  Iriarte,  secretary  (1660, 1667-1669). 
Fernando  Marquez  Joya,  member  (1668-1672),  imitator 
of  Murillo. 

Pupils :  — 

Miguel  de  Tobar. 
Nu&ez  de  Villavicencio. 
Menesis  Osorio. 
Sebastian  Gomez. 


FLEICISH 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
Anthony  Van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
Jacob  Jordaens  (1594-1678). 
Franz  Snyders  (1574-1667). 
Gaspard  de  Craeyer  (1582-1669). 
David  Teniers  (1610-1690). 

DUTCH 

Bembrandt  (1606-1669). 
Franz  Hab  (1584-1666). 
Gerard  Honthorst  (1590-1656). 
Albert  Cuyp  (1605-1691). 
Jacob  Ruysdael  (1625-1682). 
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Paul  Potter  (1625-1654). 
Gerard  Terbnrg  C1608-1681). 
Jan  Steen  C1626-1679). 

FBENCH 

Charles  le  Bran  (1619-1690). 
Enstache  le  Soeuer  (1617-1655). 


ITALIAN 


Carlo  Dolci  (1616-1686). 
Guide  Beni  (1575-1642). 
Domenicliiiio  (1581-1641). 
Gneicmo  (1591-1666). 
Sassoferrato  (1605-1685). 
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THE   IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION 

The  countiy  of  Spain  has  in  former  times  con- 
tributed much  that  is  beautiful  to  the  art  and  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  Some  of  our  great  men  of  letters, 
like  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell, 
have  drawn  inspiration  from  its  storied  past.  The 
most  celebrated  Spanish  painters  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  among  them  was  Murillo,  some 
of  whose  pictures  we  are  to  study  in  this  little  col- 
lection. 

Murillo  passed  the  most  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city  of  Seville,  the  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Andalusia,^  which  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Spain. 
Li  his  time,  the  city  was  called  ^'  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  realms."  Great  nobles  and  rich  merchants 
lived  there,  and  from  its  ports  trade  was  carried  on 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings  and  public  squares,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens. 

Now  the  public  buildings  of  this  time  were  not 
only  fine  to  look  upon  on  the  outside,  but  they  were 

1  In  modem  Spain  the  territory  onoe  called  Andalusia  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Almeria,  Jafin,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Uuelva,  Seville, 
Cordova,  and  Granada. 
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made  glorious  within  by  the  paintings  on  the  walls. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  hospitals,  and  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  pictures  of  religious  subjects  suitable  to  adorn 
such  buildings.  Most  of  Murillo's  works  were  pic- 
tures of  this  kind.  They  illustrated  Bible  stories, 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  Me  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  saints.  The  painter  was  himself  a 
very  pious  man,  and  his  heart  was  in  his  work.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  his  pictures  were  not  only  great 
works  of  art,  but  they  were  also  full  of  religious 
feeling. 

His  favorite  subject  was  the  Virgin  Mary  repre- 
sented as  floating  in  mid-air  as  in  a  vision.  The 
subject  is  called  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
the  purpose  is  to  show  the  stainless  purity  of  Mary's 
character. 

Our  illustration  is  from  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  this  kind.  The  full-length  figure  of  the 
Virgin  is  seen  in  the  sky  against  a  golden  light,  with 
a  crescent  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  throngs  of 
rejoicing  angels  about  her.  The  suggestion  for  the 
picture  is  from  a  verse  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
which  describes  ^'a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet.'' 

She  is  robed  in  white  with  a  blue  mantle  thrown 
about  her.  The  white  is  for  her  maidenly  innocence, 
and  the  blue  —  the  color  of  the  sky  —  for  truth  and 
eternity.  Her  hair  is  unbound  and  falls  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders  like  a  beautiful  veil.  It  was  an 
old  custom  for  brides  to  be  married  with  their  hair 
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THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  5 

down  as  a  sacred  token  of  their  maidenhood.  So 
Mary  is  arrayed  like  a  bride  ready  to  receive  her 
heavenly  bridegroom. 

Her  figure  seems  buoyed  in  the  air  by  heavenly 
zephyrs.  Her  face  is  raised  to  heaven  in  rapture. 
Her  hands  are  pressed  lightly  to  her  bosom  and  hold 
in  place  her  mantle  and  scarf.  The  poise  of  the 
head  suggests  that  of  a  flower  lifting  itself  to  the 
sun,  and  the  face  itself  has  a  delicate  flower-like 
beauty.  It  is  like  nothing  the  painter  had  ever 
seen  among  the  Andalusian  maidens,  and  like  none 
of  the  great  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  It  was 
his  own  ideal  of  the  gentle,  innocent  sweetness  of 
the  Virgin. 

It  is  a  girlish  face,  as  innocent  and  trusting  as  a 
child's,  the  index  of  a  soul  unspotted  by  evil.  One 
may  well  believe  that  no  shadow  of  sin  ever  fell 
across  that  gentle  life,  and  the  lines  of  Wordsworth 
come  to  mind  as  perfectly  describing  the  picture : — 

**  Mother  whose  virgin  hosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied  I 
Woman  I  above  all  women  glorified  ; 
Onr  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost ; 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast. 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth." 

No  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  due  to 
the  host  of  baby  angels  surrounding  the  Virgin  like 
a  great  garland.  They  are  winsome  little  creatures 
all,  and  here  and  there  in  the  throng  one  picks  out 
some  face  of  special  charm.     There  is  a  beautiful 
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figure  seated  on  a  cloud  just  below  the  Virgin.  His 
right  arm  is  lifted  exultingly  in  the  air^  and  a  heav- 
enly smile  is  on  the  little  face.  He  seems  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the  vision  above. 
The  angel  at  his  right  turns  his  face,  too,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lifted  arm^  and  clasps  his  own  chubby 
little  hands  together  in  adoration.  Others  seem 
more  engrossed  in  their  frolic,  as  they  play  in  and 
out  the  folds  of  the  Virgin's  robe. 

The  group  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  is 
massed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  give  stability  to 
the  composition.  The  others  are  grouped  in  twos 
and  threes,  and  describe  an  outline  following  the 
contour  of  the  Virgin's  figure. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  was  one  of  three 
large  paintings  which  Murillo  made  for  the  Hospital 
of  the  Venerables  in  Seville.  Like  most  of  the 
painter's  works  it  was  long  ago  taken  from  its  origi- 
nal home,  and  it  now  hangs  in  the  great  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
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THE   ANGELS    KITCHEN 


Some  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Mu- 
rillo,  there  lived  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Alcakt 
a  man  named  Diego,  who  was  an  Andalusian  by 
birth.  He  was  not  regularly  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  was  what  is  termed  a  lay  brother,  that  is, 
he  followed  the  life  of  a  friar  without  any  priestly 
duties.  His  work  was  with  the  household  affairs  of 
the  convent:  he  did  the  cooking  for  the  brother- 
hood, and  was  also  the  convent  porter.  From  all 
accounts  Diego  was  a  common  sort  of  fellow,  very 
ignorant  and  uncouth.  But  he  was  a  pious  soul, 
living  a  life  of  holiness,  and  faithfully  performing 
his  daily  tasks.  The  Franciscans  were  one  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  that  is,  they  had  no  earthly  pos- 
sessions of  their  own  and  begged  their  food  and 
clothing.     They  were  taught  strict  self-denial. 

The  life  of  Diego  must  have  been  a  simple, 
monotonous  round  from  day  to  day,  preparing  the 
frugal  meals  for  the  brethren  and  performing  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  household.  It  would  not 
appear  that  a  convent  kitchen  was  a  place  where 
anything  interesting  could  happen,  and  certainly  not 
a  place  where  a  man  could  become  famous. 
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But  the  story  runs  that  one  day  a  marvel  befell 
Diego  in  his  kitchen^  and  from  that  day  his  name 
became  famous  in  the  religious  annals  of  Spain. 
While  busy  with  his  cooking  he  was  suddenly  raised 
into  the  air  in  a  heavenly  ecstasy,  while  angels  filled 
the  room  and  went  on  with  his  work.  This  is  the 
story  illustrated  in  our  picture,  and  it  is  one  of  a 
series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  San  Diego. 

Our  painter  had  undertaken  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Seville  with  eleven  pic- 
tures. It  was  a  large  order,  and  the  brotherhood 
set  a  very  small  price  on  the  work.  No  painter 
of  established  reputation  would  consider  their  offer. 
For  Murillo,  however,  it  was  exactly  the  chance  he 
wanted  to  show  what  he  could  do.  He  was  then 
a  young  man,  and  had  just  returned  home  after 
three  years'  study  in  Madrid,  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world. 

The  life  of  the  Andalusian  San  Diego  was  an 
especially  appropriate  subject  for  the  Sevillian  con- 
vent. As  the  friars  came  and  went  about  their  daily 
tasks,  they  would  be  cheered  and  inspired  by  these 
scenes  from  the  life  of  one  of  their  own  race  and 
order.  It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  a  humbler 
man  than  any  of  their  number  was  favored  with  such 
experiences  of  heavenly  fellowship.  We  can  readily 
understand  how  much  this  particular  picture  meant 
to  them. 

The  two  tall  angels  conversing  together  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  long,  narrow  picture,  only  a  portion  of 
which  is  reproduced  here.    Beneath  them  is  painted 
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a  narrow  tablet  inscribed  with  a  descriptive  title  of 
the  picture.  In  the  part  cut  off  at  the  left  side  are 
three  men  just  entering  the  door,  and  pausing  in 
astonishment.  On  the  right  side  is  represented  the 
further  end  of  the  kitchen.  Our  illustration,  how- 
ever, shows  us  the  heart  of  the  composition,  and 
carries  the  whole  story  with  it.  Indeed,  as  some 
one  has  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  story 
elsewhere,  it  is  all  so  plainly  seen  in  the  picture. 

San  Diego  is  floating  upward  in  the  air  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  a  mysterious  light  shining  about  him. 
His  face  is  as  commonplace  as  tradition  describes  it, 
but  is  full  of  earnestness.  His  eyes  are  turned 
heayenward,  and  he  sees  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
about  him.  Meantime  the  angels  are  busy  prepar- 
ing the  dinner,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  work  a 
friar  comes  in  at  the  rear.  We  notice  that  the 
angels  are  of  two  quite  different  orders.  Some  are 
tall,  lithe  beings  with  large  spreading  pinions,  and 
others  are  Uttle  creatures,  chubby  and  frolicsome 
like  human  babies.  The  tall  ones  seem  to  be  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  work,  one  of  them  setting 
forth  to  draw  water,  another  attending  to  the  meat, 
and  a  third  busy  with  mortar  and  pestle.  The  baby 
angels  are  on  the  floor  about  the  pan  of  vegetables. 
They  enter  into  the  task  with  the  deUght  of  children 
who  are  allowed  to  help  their  elders,  and  the  work 
is  turned  into  play. 

Murillo's  two  conceptions  of  angels  may  be  traced 
through  all  his  pictures.  He  painted  one  kind  or 
the  other  according  to  the  subject  represented.   The 
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tall  angels  are  the  messengers  dispatched  to  earth 
on  active  errands,  as  when  they  descend  and  as- 
cend the  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream.  The  baby 
angels  are  ^Uhe  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host'' 
who  fill  the  celestial  spaces  with  rejoicing.  They 
throng  about  the  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, they  accompany  the  Christ-child  as  he  descends 
to  St.  Anthony,  they  hold  the  wreath  of  roses  over 
the  head  of  the  child  Mary,  and  crown  the  martyr 
St.  Roderick.  There  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  any 
religious  subject  by  Murillo  where  their  sweet  little 
faces  do  not  appear. 
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Neablt  all  the  orders  which  Murillo  received  for 
paintings  were,  as  we  have  seen,  for  religious  pic- 
tures to  decorate  churches  and  monasteries.  There 
was,  however,  another  class  of  pictures  which  he 
painted  apparently  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  as  a 
means  of  improvement  in  his  art.  These  were 
studies  of  street  children  and  beggars.  Such  works 
are  known  as  genre  pictures,  because  they  reproduce 
directly  the  scenes  of  common  life,  just  as  they  are 
found  by  the  artist. 

The  city  of  Seville,  where  Murillo  lived,  was  full 
of  picturesque  scenes  at  every  turn.  In  southern 
Spain  the  common  people  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air,  chatting  in  street  and  market-place, 
and  lounging  in  doorways  and  windows.  They  are 
a  rather  indolent  race,  good-natured,  full  of  fun,  and 
easily  pleased.  They  are  a  handsome  people  too, 
^th  rich  olive  skins,  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  glossy 
black  hair.  The  bright  colors  which  they  love  to 
i^ear  set  off  their  charms  to  perfection. 

Murillo  was  a  keen  observer  of  people  and  things. 
As  he  came  and  went  through  the  streets,  his  quick 
eye  caught  here  a  smiling  face,  there  a  stalwart 
figure,  yonder  an  effective  sash  or  shawl :  the  city 
was  full  of  life  and  color. 
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It  was  no  doubt  during  some  of  his  strolls  about 
the  city  that  he  chanced  to  see  this  jolly  little  boy 
leaning  on  a  window  ledge.  There  was  something 
going  on  in  the  street  which  amused  the  httle  fellow 
mightily^  and  a  broad  grin  appeared  on  the  round 
face.  Quite  unconsciously  he  made  a  charming  pic- 
ture^ and  in  a  single  glance  the  painter  took  in  the 
scene  and  resolved  to  put  it  on  canvas. 

Nowadays  a  boy  leaning  out  of  a  window  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  caught  by  the  snap  shot  of  some  camera. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  befell  the  boy  of  our 
story  on  this  day^  long  before  the  invention  of  pho- 
tography. The  painter's  eye  could  take  a  snap  shot 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  camera,  and  the  picture  was 
photographed  on  his  memory.  When  he  actually 
began  to  paint  it,  no  doubt  the  boy  himself  was 
called  in,  that  the  artist  might  study  the  face  more 
carefully. 

He  is  a  happy-go-lucky  little  fellow  with  nothing 
to  do  all  day  but  to  laugh  and  grow  fat.  There  are 
no  lessons  to  puzzle  his  brain  and  no  schoolmaster's 
floggings  to  fear.  There  was  no  "  compulsory  edu- 
cation "  in  these  long-ago  days.  Life  is  one  long 
holiday,  and  if  he  is  sometimes  hungry  he  is  not  the 
boy  to  cry  for  a  httle  thing  like  that.  Something 
is  sure  to  turn  up  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  amuse  one's  self.  One 
might  even  stay  all  day  at  the  window  and  find 
something  to  see. 

Little  donkeys  patter  by  over  the  cobblestones, 
laden  with  huge  panniers  of  straw  or  charcoal.     A 
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guitar-player  strolls  along,  thrmnmiiig  the  strings  of 
his  instrument  to  accompany  the  love  song  which  he 
sings.  Pruitrvenders  pass,  bearing  their  heaped-up 
baskets  and  calling  aloud  their  wares.  Perhaps  a 
nobleman  may  chance  to  come  this  way  and  will  toss 
him  a  coin. 

Such  are  some  of  the  figures  which  we  may 
imagine  passing  by  the  face  at  the  window.  It  is  a 
round  little  face,  lighted  by  dancing  black  eyes  which 
are  full  of  innocent  mischief.  The  boy  has  a  snub 
nose  and  a  large  mouth.  His  parted  lips  show  a 
gleaming  row  of  teeth.  The  Spanish  are  noted  for 
their  fine  white  teeth,  and  a  witty  traveller  has  said, 
"  They  are  quite  capable  of  laughing  on  purpose  to 
show  them."  The  child's  black  hair  is  so  glossy  that 
the  light  is  reflected  from  it  as  from  a  polished  sur- 
face. His  blouse  is  slipping  down  on  one  side,  and 
we  see  his  plump  neck  and  shoulders.  In  this  warm 
climate  the  poor  people  go  about  half  clad. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  boy  and  the  painter 
grew  to  be  friends.  As  there  are  other  pictures  of 
the  same  child,  we  feel  sure  he  must  have  been  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  studio.  An  open-hearted, 
confiding  little  fellow  like  this  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  heart  of  the  genial  Murillo,  whom  everybody 
loved.  A  useful  little  friend,  too,  the  boy  proved  to 
be;  it  was  good  practice  for  the  painter  to  study 
the  well-shaped  head  and  plump  neck  and  shoulders. 
An  artist  can  teach  himself  a  great  deal  by  painting 
the  same  model  many  times  in  different  positions. 

Such  genre  pictures  as  this  were  very  helpful  to 
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Murillo  as  preparatory  studies  for  his  great  histori- 
cal pictures.  In  some  of  these  he  had  large  com- 
panies of  people  to  paint.  Now  when  an  artist 
paints  a  crowd  he  can  make  it  more  natural  and  life- 
like if  he  puts  in  people  he  has  actually  seen.  So 
with  Murillo.  When  he  painted  the  large  companies 
in  his  historical  pictures,  he  filled  in  with  the  same 
figures  he  had  already  painted  from  life  in  his  genre 
studies.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  large  painting  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  rock  of  Horeb/  in  which  you 
can  easily  make  out  a  boy  in  the  crowd  much  like 
this  Boy  at  the  Window.  Thus  the  painter  knew 
how  to  adapt  the  material  which  lay  around  him  to 
the  various  purposes  of  his  art. 

^  This  is  the  large  painting  in  the  Hospital  of  Charitj,  Sevillei 
nsuaUj  called  Moses  Striking  the  Rock.  The  figure  referred  to  is  a 
boy  at  the  extreme  right  end  drinking  from  the  vessel  which  is  held 
to  his  lips. 
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IV 

THE   ADORATION   OF   THE  SHEPHERDS 

The  story  of  the  first  Christmas  night  is  one  of 
the  dear  familiar  tales  we  like  to  hear  repeated.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  little  Judsean 
town  of  Bethlehem.  It  happened  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  had  come  thither  from  their  home  in  Nazareth 
to  pay  their  taxes.  The  inn  where  they  lodged  was 
so  crowded  that  they  laid  the  new-born  babe  in  a 
manger  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

Now  the  country  round  about  was  a  great  sheep 
country.  In  this  very  town  centuries  before  had 
lived  the  shepherd  David,  who  was  called  from 
his  flocks  to  be  anointed  king.  The  surrounding 
hillsides  made  good  grazing-ground,  and  in  this  mild 
climate  flocks  were  kept  out  aU  night. 

On  the  night  of  Jesus'  birth  some  shepherds  were 
watching  their  sheep  when  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  story  is  told  by  the  evangelist  St.  Luke  in  these 
words :  **  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them :  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And 
the  angel  said  unto  them,  ^  Fear  not ;  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
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to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes^  lyii^g  i^  ^ 
manger.' 

^'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God^  and  saying, 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men/  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the 
angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the 
shepherds  said  one  to  another,  ^  Let  us  now  go  even 
unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come 
to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.' 
And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger." 

Our  picture  illustrates  this  story  of  the  shepherds' 
midnight  visit  to  the  manger.  Three  of  them  have 
crowded  into  the  little  room,  in  the  dim  corner  of 
which  are  seen  the  heads  of  an  ox  and  an  ass.  Mary 
draws  back  the  coverlid  to  show  the  babe  to  the  vis- 
itors. She  takes  a  young  mother's  gentle  pride  in 
displaying  her  wonderful  new  treasure.  The  man 
in  the  rear  is  Joseph,  wearing  a  heavy  cloak  and  lean- 
ing on  his  staff.  He  contemplates  the  child  thought- 
fully, as  if  wondering  what  his  future  may  bring. 
The  shepherds  are  as  simple-hearted  as  children  in 
the  expression  of  their  admiration  and  delight. 

They  are  big,  powerfully  built  peasants  clad  in 
skin  and  homespun  garments.  One  of  them  kneels 
in  front,  and  we  see  the  upturned  soles  of  his  bare 
feet,  seamed  and  hardened  by  exposure.     Beside 
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him  on  the  floor  lie  the  fowl  which  he  has  brought 
as  a  gift  to  the  babe.  The  woman  behind  him  has 
a  basket  of  eggs^  and  the  youth  accompanying 
her  leads  a  lamb.  These,  too,  are  gifts  such  as 
peasant  farmers  would  naturally  bring.  They  have 
no  money  for  rich  presents,  and  they  choose  the 
best  that  they  have  of  their  own  raising.  The 
lamb  is  a  symbol  of  the  child's  innocence  as  the 
^^Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  The  eggs  are  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

The  light  of  the  composition  is  concentrated  upon 
the  child,  and  shines  brightly  on  the  mother's  face. 
It  was  an  old  custom  of  painters  to  make  the  Christ 
child  the  source  of  light  in  a  picture,  as  symbolic  of 
his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  this 
strong  light  we  can  see  what  a  beautiful  babe  he  is, 
with  plump  limbs  and  a  well-ishaped  head. 

The  mother  bends  a  tender  glance  upon  him.  She 
is  a  gentle  young  woman  who  adapts  hersetf  quite 
simply  to  her  strange  surroundings,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  unusual  about  them.  There  is  indeed  no 
sign  of  the  supernatural  in  the  picture  except  in  the 
hght  shining  from  the  child.  The  whole  sentiment 
is  that  of  a  simple,  homely,  every-day  religion. 

To  a  pious  nature  like  Murillo's  this  story  of  long 
ago  was  as  real  as  if  it  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
country  and  among  his  own  people.  So  instead  of 
casting  about  in  his  mind  to  imagine  some  strange 
scene,  he  represented  the  story  precisely  as  if  he  had 
himself  seen  it  in  a  country  town  of  Andalusia. 
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There  is  an  old  Latin  Christmas  hymn^  which  dates 
from  the  mediaeval  period^  which  expresses  so  well  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  picture  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  it  in  this  connection.  Here  are  a  few  verses 
in  which  some  of  the  phrases  would  almost  seem  in- 
tended to  describe  this  very  picture :  — 

<<  O  what  glad,  what  raptorous  feeling 
Filled  that  blessed  Mother  kneeling 
By  her  Sole-Begotten  One  J 
How  her  heart  with  laughter  boonding 
She  beheld  the  work  astounding 
Saw  his  birth,  the  glorions  Son. 

*'  Jesus  lying  in  the  manger, 
Heavenly  armies  sang  the  Stranger, 
In  the  great  joy  bearing  part; 
Stood  the  Old  Man  with  the  Maiden, 
No  words  speaking,  only  laden 
With  this  wonder  in  their  heart. 

*<  Mother,  fount  of  love  still  flowing. 
Let  me,  with  thy  rapture  glowing, 
Learn  to  sympathize  with  thee. 
Let  me  raise  my  heart's  devotion, 
Up  to  Christ  with  pure  emotion, 
That  accepted  I  nmy  be. 

<<  All  that  love  his  stable  truly, 
And  the  shepherds  watching  duly. 
Tarry  there  the  livelong  night; 
Fray  that  by  thy  Son's  dear  merit 
His  elected  may  inherit 
Their  own  country's  endless  light." 

^  <<Stabat  Mater  Speciosa,"  translated  by  Dr.  Neale. 
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The  child  Jesus  was  brought  up  in  the  little 
Galilean  town  of  Nazareth,  with  Mary  his  mother, 
and  her  husband  Joseph.  Strange  stories  were  told 
of  the  family,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  angels.  Before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Mary  had  been  visited  by  an  angel  to  teU  her 
of  the  great  mission  he  was  coming  to  fulfil.  On  the 
night  when  he  was  bom,  angels  had  announced  his 
birth  to  some  shepherds  of  the  neighborhood.  When 
King  Herod  ordered  a  massacre  of  babes,  an  angel 
directed  Joseph  to  flee  with  his  family  to  Egypt. 
And  again,  on  the  death  of  Herod,  an  angel  had 
bidden  them  return  to  their  own  country.  When 
at  last  they  settled  in  Nazareth,  Mary  herself  said 
little  of  all  these  things,  but  kept  them  in  her  heart. 

Everybody  knows  the  later  history  of  the  boy, 
how  he  went  about  preaching  and  doing  good,  and 
how  he  set  the  standard  of  ideal  manhood.  After 
all  these  centuries  the  story  of  his  life  is  repeated 
every  day  throughout  the  whole  world. 

It  is  natural  to  try  to  imagine  how  this  wonderful 
child  looked.  Artists  have  never  wearied  of  painting 
pictures  representing  the  mother  holding  him  in  her 
arms.     Such  pictures  are  called  the  Madonna  and 
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Child^  the  word  Madonna  meaning  ^^  My  lady^"  as 
the  ItaUans  address  the  Virgin.  The  Italian  word 
has  become  attached  to  the  subject  from  the  fact 
that  such  pictures  were  first  popular  in  Italy.  It 
was  a  favorite  subject  with  Murillo^  and  he  painted 
it  many  times. 

In  the  picture  reproduced  in  our  illustration  the 
Mother  sits  out  of  doors  beside  a  bit  of  ruined  wall, 
with  the  boy  on  her  capacious  lap,  nestling  against 
her  shoulder.  They  have  the  dark  eyes  and  black 
hair  of  the  Spanish  type.  One  could  easily  imagine 
that  the  painter,  walking  some  day  in  the  country, 
had  seen  just  such  a  mother  and  child  among  the 
peasants  of  Andalusia.  ^^  Here,"  he  might  have  said 
to  himself,  ^^is  a  sweet  young  mother  worthy  to 
represent  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  here  is  a  babe 
whose  robust  Uttle  figure  would  serve  well  as  a 
model  for  the  Holy  Child." 

Evidently  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  mother 
and  child  must  be  made  beautiful,  except  as  fine 
healthy  bodies  make  for  beauty.  Beauty  of  face  is 
not  an  essential  mark  of  beauty  of  soul.  Earnest- 
ness of  character  was  rather  what  he  sought  to  ex- 
press in  the  two  faces. 

They  are  indeed  rather  serious  faces  which  look 
out  of  the  canvas,  and  the  same  mood  is  upon  them 
both.  The  eyes  do  not  meet  ours,  but  seem  to  be 
gazing  into  space,  as  if  in  a  waking  dream.  It  is  as 
if  they  awaited  the  approach  of  those  angel  visit- 
ants who  had  so  often  taken  them  under  their  pro- 
tection. 
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Bat  wh3e  their  expression  is  dreamy,  they  have 
the  open  countenances  betokening  a  frank  nature. 
The  little  boy  is  not  at  all  precociousrlooking,  and 
we  might  not  predict  any  great  things  of  his  future. 
But  from  such  earnest,  simple-hearted  children  as 
this  grow  the  sturdy,  honest  men  who  are  the  hope 
of  the  world.  The  mother  does  not  appear  very 
intellectual,  but  motherhood  lends  a  touch  of  dignity 
to  her  bearing.  Her  mature  matronly  face  con- 
trasts with  the  girlish  beauty  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Perhaps  what  we  like  best  about  the  picture  is 
that  it  is  so  natural  and  homely.  There  is  nothing 
stiff  or  affected  in  the  pose  of  the  figures.  Murillo 
did  not  even  surround  the  heads  with  the  halo,  or 
circle  of  light,  in  the  old  Italian  manner.  He  let 
the  faces  tell  their  own  story.  We  like  to  think 
that  were  the  Christ  child  bom  again  in  the  midst 
of  us  to-day,  we  might  find  him  sitting  with  his 
mother  by  the  wayside,  —  simple  earnest  country 
folk  like  these. 

We  do  not  always  appreciate  the  greatness  of  art 
when  it  is  so  simple  as  it  is  here,  and  we  must  study 
the  picture  carefully  to  learn  its  good  points.  We 
notice  that  the  main  lines  are  few  in  number,  and 
drawn  in  long  unbroken  sweeps.  The  line  of  the 
mother's  right  arm  flows  in  a  long  fine  curve  from 
neck  to  finger  tip.  Her  drapery  falls  in  simple 
folds.  We  can  see  how  much  stronger  such  a  com- 
position is  than  one  broken  into  many  insignificant 
lines. 
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The  two  figures  fall  within  an  imaginary  pyramid 
outlining  the  group.  This  was  a  frequent  style  of 
composition  with  Murillo^  as  we  shall  see  in  other 
pictures  of  our  collection. 

The  light  of  the  picture  is  massed  in  the  upper 
part,  bringing  into  clear  relief  the  heads  of  the  two 
figures. 
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RigmgirATT  AND  ELIEZEB  AT  THE  WELL 

A  CHABMINO  story  ft  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  ^ 
of  the  way  in  which  a  bride  was  chosen  for  Isaac. 
Isaac  was  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who 
had  left  his  native  country  and  had  gone  into  a 
strange  land  to  found  a  new  nation.  The  father, 
being  now  an  old  man,  desired  to  see  his  son  happily 
married  to  a  maiden  of  their  own  country.  He  had 
a  faithful  servant  named  Eliezer,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  his  household  affairs.  To  him  he  intrusted 
the  delicato  task  of  going  in  search  of  a  wife.  The 
servant  naturally  felt  doubtful  about  the  success  of 
his  errand,  but  Abraham  reassured  him.  ^^  The  Lord 
Grod  of  Heaven  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee," 
said  the  godly  old  man. 

So  Eliezer  took  ten  camels  and  departed,  and  when 
he  drew  near  the  city  of  Nahor  he  made  his  plans. 
Taking  his  stand  by  a  well,  he  knew  that  in  the 
course  of  the  day  the  maidens  of  the  city  would 
come  thither  for  water.  He  prayed  God  to  help 
him  make  his  choice  in  this  way  :  '^  Let  it  come  to 
pass,"  he  asked,  ^^  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall 
say,  *  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may 
drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  ^  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy 

^  Genesis,  chapter  xziv. 
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camels  drink  also : '  let  the  same  be  she  that  thou 
hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  these  words  when  a  dam- 
sel ^*  very  fair  to  look  upon  "  appeared  at  the  well. 
Running  to  meet  her,  EUezer  said,  ^^  ^  Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher.'  And  she  said, 
^  Drink,  my  lord : '  and  she  hasted  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink.  And 
when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  ^  I 
will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have 
done  drinking.'  And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her 
pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well 
to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels."  Thus 
far  all  was  well,  and  now  Eliezer  drew  forth  a  gift 
of  earrings  and  bracelets  and  inquired  the  maiden's 
name.  He  was  deUghted  to  learn  that  she  was 
Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Nahor  and  Bethuel,  who 
were  kinsfolk  of  Abraham. 

The  family  received  Eliezer  with  hospitality,  but 
he  said,  "I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  mine 
errand."  So  he  related  how  Abraham  had  sent 
him  forth  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac  among  their  Idnsr 
folk ;  how  he  had  been  troubled  in  his  mind  how  to 
make  the  choice ;  how  he  had  planned  to  choose  the 
first  damsel  who  offered  water  both  to  him  and  his 
camels;  and  how  Rebekah  had  been  this  maiden. 
"  Then  Laban  [the  brother]  and  Bethuel  [the  mo- 
ther] answered  and  said,  ^The  thing  proceedeth 
from  the  Lord.  .  •  .  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before  thee, 
take  her  and  go.'  .  .  .  And  they  called  Rebekah, 
and  said  unto  her,  '  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ? ' 
And  she  said,  '  I  will  go.' " 
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Rich  presents  were  now  distributed  by  Eliezer, 
and  there  was  much  eating  and  drinking.  The 
next  morning  the  party  set  forth^  Rebekah  and  her 
maidens  riding  on  the  camels.  On  the  way  Isaac 
came  to  meet  them,  and  when  Rebekah  saw  him  she 
alighted  from  her  camel.  The  two  were  happily 
married  and  lived  together  to  a  good  old  age. 

Our  picture  illustrates  that  moment  in  the  story 
when  EUezer,  having  asked  for  a  drink,  receives 
the  answer  he  has  fixed  upon  as  a  sign.  He  stoops 
and  drinks  eagerly  from  the  vessel  which  Rebekah 
holds  to  his  mouth.  It  is  the  hour  of  sunset,  and 
the  young  woman  has  come  to  the  well  with  three 
of  her  maidens,  all  carrying  large  earthen  jars  to 
fill  with  water.  In  primitive  times  water  was 
brought  a  long  distance  from  the  house,  and  such 
work  often  fell  to  the  women.  This  was  the  case, 
no  doubt,  in  the  country  about  Seville,  where  Murillo 
must  often  have  seen  groups  quite  like  the  one  in 
the  picture.  The  sunny  climate  of  Spain,  with  its 
blue  skies,  is  indeed  not  widely  different  from  that 
eastern  land  in  which  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid. 
The  Spanish  maidens  have  the  dark  eyes,  black  hair, 
and  brilliant  color  of  Oriental  beauties.  So  this 
picture,  which  is  really  a  wayside  scene  in  Andalu- 
sia,^ is  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  old  story  of  Pal- 
estine. It  expresses  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  buoy- 
ant happy  out-of-door  life  in  warm  climates,  where 
it  is  good  merely  to  be  alive. 

1  Compare  the  face  of  Rebekah  with  that  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Coruni  Gallery  (page  26),  evidently  from  the  same  model. 
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Rebekah's  maidens  are  all  pretty,  bat  their  mis- 
tress is  plainly  their  superior.  There  is  an  air  of 
distinction  in  her  bearing  which  the  others  lack. 
They  do  not  conceal  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  this 
stranger.  Visitors  are  rare,  and  they  stare  boldly  into 
his  face,  wondering  who  he  is,  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  goes.  Not  so  Rebekah.  She  is  too  well 
bred  to  betray  her  curiosity,  and  turns  her  face 
aside  modestly  as  EUezer  bends  his  head  to  drink. 
She  has  the  gentle  face  of  a  submissive  nature,  and 
a  trusting  childlike  expression  as  of  one  who  would 
readily  put  confidence  in  a  stranger.  Her  strong 
robust  figure  shows  her  quite  equal  to  the  heavy 
work  of  water-carrying.  In  the  distance  are  the 
camels  waiting  their  turn  for  water. 

As  we  study  the  picture,  we  see  that  the  artist 
took  pains  to  give  Rebekah  the  place  of  honor,  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition.  Of  the  other  maid- 
ens two  are  seen  only  in  half-length,  and  the  third 
in  a  rear  view.  Rebekah  stands  beside  the  well,  her 
finely  proportioned  figure  in  full  view,  and  her  well- 
poised  head  turned  to  show  her  entire  face.  Eliezer 
is  of  secondary  importance.  Though  his  sturdy 
frame  is  displayed  to  good  advantage,  his  face  is 
turned  away.  Because  of  his  stooping  posture  he 
is  overtopped  by  Rebekah,  who  stands  apart  in  the 
centre,  the  tallest  and  finest  figure  of  the  picture. 
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THE  DICE  PLAYEBS 

Thbee  children  and  a  dog  make  up  a  party  of 
boon  companions  gathered  near  the  comer  of  a 
mined  wall.  They  are  little  hoodlums  of  tlie 
poorest  class^  half  clad  in  ragged  garments.  They 
pick  up  their  scanty  living  as  best  they  may,  by 
begging  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city. 

All  the  large  cities  of  southern  Europe  swarm 
with  beggar  children.  In  Rome,  Naples,  and  Se- 
yille  the  modem  traveller  is  beset  with  them,  and  it 
was  much  the  same  way  in  Murillo's  time.  One's 
needs  are  very  few  in  these  southern  countries.  The 
climate  is  so  mild  that  the  poor  take  no  thought 
about  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  soil  yields  so 
abundantly  that  food  costs  little.  A  crust  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  frait  are  always  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. These  conditions  and  the  enervating  climate 
tend  to  make  the  people  indolent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  good-natured  and  merry,  that  for  all  their 
idleness  we  cannot  help  liking  them.  Some  of  the 
child  beggars  are  so  bewitching  in  their  manners 
that  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  a  coin. 

Such  are  the  children  of  our  picture.  What 
passer-by  could  resist  the  appeal  of  these  little  faces 
when  lifted  with  a  confiding  smile  ?    It  appears  that 
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they  have  indeed  reaped  a  harvest  of  coins,  and  have 
straight\?ay  repaired  to  this  retired  spot  to  stake 
them  in  a  game  of  dice.  A  large  flat  stone  serves 
admirably  for  a  table. 

Two  are  engaged  in  the  game,  while  the  third 
stands  near  by,  idly  eating  a  crust  of  bread.  His 
little  dog  watches  every  mouthful  eagerly,  and  ex- 
presses his  mind  as  plainly  as  if  he  could  speak,  but 
his  young  master  seems  to  have  completely  forgotten 
him. 

The  dice  players  bend  over  their  game  in  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  but  with  perfect  good  nature. 
Each  keeps  the  count  on  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  From  his  pleased  expression,  the  boy  in  the 
rear  seems  to  be  the  winner  in  this  throw. 

They  are  not  pretty  children,  but  their  lithe  young 
limbs  are  well  modelled  in  the  curves  which  artists 
love.  The  child  on  this  side  wears  a  branch  of  vine 
leaves  in  his  hair,  drooping  at  one  side  from  a  sort 
of  fillet  bound  about  the  head.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  young  Bacchus,  the  Greek  god  of  wine,  whose 
figure  is  often  seen  in  classic  sculpture  crowned  with 
vine  leaves.  The  Spanish  have  an  inherent  sense  of 
the  picturesque,  and  dearly  love  all  kinds  of  personal 
adornment.  We  see  this  trait  in  the  costly  jewels 
worn  by  rich  senoritas  and  the  rose  which  the 
peasant  girl  wears  in  her  hair.  Even  a  child  like 
this  shows  the  artist  in  him  with  a  bit  of  decora- 
tion. 

The  boy  standing  at  one  side  cares  nothing  for 
the  game,  and  appears  entirely  oblivious  of  his  sur- 
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roundings.  He  is  lost  in  a  day-dream^  and  gazes 
before  him  into  space.  It  is  a  pathetic  little  face, 
full  of  childish  yearning.  The  child  seems  of  a 
more  poetic  and  sensitive  temperament  than  his  com- 
panions. One  wonders  why  he  is  so  thoughtful,  and 
if  he  really  is  unhappy.  Certainly  he  is  not  hung^, 
for  he  clasps  in  his  left  arm  a  big  loaf  of  bread,  and 
he  bites  very  deliberately  into  the  slice  he  is  eating. 
Perhaps  he  himself  could  hardly  tell  just  why  he 
feels  in  this  discontented  mood. 

This  is  a  child  whom  we  should  single  out  in  a 
crowd  of  beggar  children  when  the  other  two  would 
pass  unnoticed.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  figure 
of  the  picture.  His  large  eyes  are  very  expressive ; 
lus  head  is  well  shaped  and  well  set  on  his  shoulders; 
his  curls  fall  about  his  face  in  charming  ringlets. 
With  another  and  happier  expression  he  might  be 
really  beautiful.  A  painter  like  Murillo  would  be 
quick  to  see  the  artistic  possibilities  of  such  a  figure. 

The  whole  picture  is  a  perfect  transcript  of  the 
life  of  the  streets  :  it  has  its  merry,  happy-go-lucky 
side,  but  the  pathetic  element  is  always  present. 
Murillo,  as  a  true  interpreter  of  human  nature,  knew 
how  closely  akin  are  humor  and  pathos.  This  scene 
is  indeed  so  thoroughly  human  and  typical  that  one 
might  come  upon  its  counterpart  any  day  in  some  of 
our  great  cities,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Italian  quar- 
ters of  Boston  or  New  York.  The  picture  shows, 
too,  how  well  Murillo  knew  the  ways  of  children. 
Few  painters  have  equalled  him  in  this  respect. 
Children  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  appealed  strongly 
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to  his  sympathies ;  he  seemed  never  to  tire  of  paint- 
ing them. 

like  the  Boy  at  the  Window,  the  picture  of  the 
Dice  Players  is  a  genre  painting,  intended,  as  it  were, 
for  practice.  How  useful  a  study  it  afterwards 
proved  we  shall  presently  see  in  another  picture. 
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THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  YIBOIN 

Many  pretty  stories  are  told  of  the  infancy  and 
girlhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  believed  that  she 
was  more  precocious  than  other  children,  and  more 
gentle  and  teachable  in  her  nature.  Some  of  the 
painters  have  delighted  to  represent  her  as  a  child 
at  her  mother's  knee,  as  in  this  picture  by  Murillo. 

Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
rich  people  of  Nazareth.  ^  They  were  a  devout  fam- 
ily, and  divided  their  substance  into  three  parts,  one 
for  the  poor,  one  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
the  third  for  their  household.  The  one  gift  denied 
them,  and  which  they  greatly  longed  for,  was  a  child. 
At  length,  in  their  old  age,  Mary  was  born  to  them, 
and  they  rejoiced  in  their  daughter. 

From  the  first  the  child  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  was  brought  up  with  peculiar  care. 
The  parents  expected  great  things  of  her,  and  the 
mother  watched  her  grow  from  day  to  day.  We 
know  how  in  royal  families  a  young  princess  is  edu- 
cated from  her  earliest  childhood  to  meet  her  future 
responsibilities.  She  learns  foreign  languages,  that 
she  may  converse  with  people  of  all  nations.  She  is 
taught  the  social  graces,  that  she  may  be  at  ease 
among  her  subjects.     She  is  trained  to  self-control. 
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that  she  may  be  fitted  to  control  others.  She  is 
exhorted  to  love  and  obey  God,  that  she  may  be  a 
worthy  princess.  Now,  Mary  was  brought  up  much 
after  this  manner.  like  a  princess,  she  was  destined 
to  fill  a  place  of  great  responsibility  in  life.  We 
like  to  know  how  faithfully  her  mother  prepared  her 
for  her  life-work. 

In  our  picture  we  see  the  two  at  one  of  the  daily 
lessons.  A  basket  of  sewing^work  is  on  the  floor  at 
one  side,  and  they  are  reading  together  from  some 
wise  book.  They  seem  to  have  come  to  a  saying 
which  is  hard  for  the  Ettle  girl  to  understand^  and 
the  mother  explains  the  meaning.  The  child  her- 
self holds  the  open  book,  but  to  save  the  tender 
hand  from  the  weight  of  the  thick  volume,  the 
mother  grasps  it  firmly  at  the  top.  As  the  reading 
proceeds  the  little  pupil  follows  the  lines  with  the 
finger  of  her  right  hand.  She  still  holds  the  finger 
on  the  spot  where  they  have  stopped,  lest  she  lose 
the  place. 

The  mother  is  an  elderly  woman,  as  she  is  de- 
scribed by  tradition.  Her  strong,  well-cut  face 
shows  the  firmness  of  character  and  dignity  which 
come  from  years  of  experience.  The  little  girl 
takes  her  lessons  seriously.  Though  her  mother 
speaks  with  an  encouraging  smile,  the  little  mouth 
is  set  very  soberly,  and  the  eyes  have  an  almost  wist- 
ful expression.  She  seems  to  find  lessons  very  per- 
plexing, and  perhaps  she  wishes  that  she  might  run 
and  play  as  freely  as  other  children. 

The  modern  English  artist  poet^  Bossetti,  thought 
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a  great  deal  about  the  girlhood  of  the  Virgin,  and 
himself  painted  an  imaginary  scene  of  that  subject. 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  to  the  Virgin,  in  which  these 
lines  touch  upon  the  mystery  of  her  girlhood :  — 

'« Work  and  pUy 
Tfaings  common  to  the  ooime  of  day, 
Awed  thee  with  meanings  unfolfiUed; 
And  all  through  girlhood,  something  stilled 
Thy  senses  like  the  hirth  of  light, 
When  tboa  hast  trimmed  thy  lamp  at  night 
Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream; 
To  whose  white  bed  had  eome  the  dream 
That  he  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field-lilies." 

The  lines  help  us  to  interpret  the  child's  expres- 
sion in  the  picture.  The  little  girl  seems  ^^  awed  " 
with  the  ^^  unfulfilled  meanings "  of  her  lesson. 
Her  face  is  of  one  who  has  had  strange  dreams  of 
the  solemnity  of  life. 

Hovering  in  the  air,  unseen  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, are  two  baby  angels  who  hold  a  wreath  of  flowers 
over  the  child's  head. 

Our  curiosity  is  not  a  little  aroused  by  the  quaint 
costumes  of  both  figures  in  the  picture.  The  mother 
wears  on  her  head  a  thin  mantle  or  veil,  which  falls 
in  folds  over  her  shoulders.  The  child  is  dressed  in 
a  long  gown  sweeping  the  floor,  and  made  with  high 
neck  and  long  sleeves.  The  thick  blond  hair  is 
parted  on  one  side,  falling  to  the  shoulders,  and 
adorned  with  a  white  rose.  It  is  evidently  the  dress 
worn  by  Spanish  children  of  the  upper  classes  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  To  confirm  this  belief 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  portraits  by  Murillo's 
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contemporary,  Velasquez,  to  find  children  similarly 
dressed.  In  fact,  the  little  Virgin  is  not  unlike  the 
young  princess  Margaret  whom  Velasquez  painted. 

Prohahly  hoth  Mary  and  her  mother  are  actually 
portraits,  and  some  have  suggested  that  the  origi- 
nals may  have  heen  the  painter's  own  daughter  and 
wife.  It  is  said  that  Rossetti's  mother  and  sister  sat 
to  him  for  his  picture  of  this  subject. 

It  matters  little  who  were  the  models  for  any 
great  picture  so  long  as  the  painter  succeeds  in  ex- 
pressing the  character  appropriate  to  the  persons 
represented.  Certainly  this  fine  old  woman  is  worthy 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Virgin.  The  little  gbl  her- 
self has  a  face  innocent  and  serious  enough  to  por- 
tray the  childhood  of  one  who  was  called  ^^  blessed 
among  women." 

As  in  many  houses  in  Spain,  the  room  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  seen  opens  on  a  balcony,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  therefore  lighted  from  out  of  doors. 
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JESUB   AND   JOHK 

{The  Children  of  the  Shell) 

Jesus  had  a  cousin  John  about  his  own  age,  the 
son  of  a  priest,  Zacharias,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 
The  Hves  of  the  two  cousins  were  bound  together  in 
a  very  sacred  relation.  Before  the  birth  of  either 
the  parents  had  received  angeUc  messages  concern- 
ing the  future  of  their  children.  John  was  to  be  a 
preacher  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jesus.  When 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  took  up  his  work  boldly  and 
announced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  He  was  called 
John  the  Baptist,  because  he  baptized  his  followers 
in  the  Jordan.  At  last  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  beheaded  because  he  had  condemned  the  sins  of 
the  king. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  two  cousins  may 
have  been  playmates  in  childhood.  Though  John 
was  the  elder,  Jesus  would  always  be  the  leader  by 
natural  right.  Even  in  boyhood  their  distinctive 
characteristics  would  begin  to  show.  John  was  a 
rugged,  vigorous  boy,  frankly  outspoken  in  his  opin- 
ions, but  quick  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  ,his 
cousin.  Jesus  was  of  a  gentler,  more  refined  nature, 
thoughtful  and  loving  to  all. 
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Our  picture  shows  the  two  children  playing  to- 
gether out  of  doors  in  happy  companionship,  with  a 
lamh  for  a  playfellow.  Heated  with  their  romp, 
they  seek  water  from  the  brook,  and  Jesus,  using  a 
shell  as  a  drinking-cup,  holds  it  to  John's  lips.  This 
is  the  imaginary  story  we  read  in  the  picture,  but  it 
evidently  has  a  higher  meaning.  It  is  a  sort  of  pic- 
ture allegory  symbolizing  the  future  mission  of  the 
children  and  the  relation  between  them. 

The  little  Baptist  is  clad  in  a  skin  garment  such 
as  it  is  supposed  he  afterwards  wore  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  As  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  he  carries  a  reed  cross  about  which  is  wound 
a  banderole  inscribed  with  the  words  J^cce  Agnus 
Dei.  This  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  greeting  with 
which  John  met  the  Saviour  at  the  river  Jordan, 
^^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  The  lamb  is  another 
reminder  of  the  same  words.  The  water  that  Jesus 
gives  his  cousin  symbolizes  the  water  of  life.  He 
offers  it  with  a  pretty  little  gesture  of  authority,  and 
his  companion  drinks  eagerly,  as  if  to  quench  a  great 
thirst. 

The  Christ  child  is  a  beautiful  golden-haired  boy 
with  a  winning  smile.  His  happy,  sunny  nature 
shines  on  his  round  little  face.  The  boy  Baptist 
is  of  a  contrasted  type,  more  swarthy  and  hardy  in 
appearance,  and  of  a  rather  serious  nature.  Just 
above  the  children's  heads,  through  an  opening  in 
the  clouds,  a  group  of  baby  angels  peep  down  upon 
them  as  if  they,  too,  would  join  the  play.  The 
golden  light  surrounding  them  makes  a  bright  back- 
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ground  against  which  the  Christ  child's  head  is  seen. 
The  old  Italian  artists  used  to  surround  Christ's 
head  with  a  halo,  and  here  a  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced more  simply. 

The  artistic  qualities  of  our  picture  deserve  care- 
ful study,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  noted  works  of 
Murillo  in  the  great  gallery  at  Madrid.  The  figures, 
we  notice,  are  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  composition, 
with  the  apex  at  the  Christ  child's  head.  On  the 
right  side,  the  oblique  line  runs  along  the  edge  of 
St.  John's  back,  while  the  balancing  line  on  the  left 
is  formed  by  the  figure  of  the  lamb.  These  enclos- 
ing lines,  however,  are  not  straight,  but  are  drawn 
in  waving  curves.  There  is  nothing  ^^  set "  about 
the  picture.  The  angel  heads  in  the  upper  air  also 
relieve  the  over-prominence  of  the  pyramidal  form. 
The  color  of  the  original  painting  is  very  wonderful. 
It  is  suffused  with  a  beautiful  misty  golden  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  picture  of  Jesus  and  John  makes  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  Dice  Players,  which 
we  have  already  seen.  The  Sevillian  street  beggars 
are  evidently  drawn  from  life.  We  call  the  picture 
realistic,  because  the  figures  are  real  children.  Jesus 
and  John,  on  the  other  hand,  are  child  ideals.  They 
represent  the  painter's  conception  of  perfect  child- 
ish beauty,  and  so  we  call  the  picture  a  work  of 
idealism. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  doubtless  just  some  such 
street  children  as  the  Dice  Players  who  furnished, 
as  it  were,  the  material  for  Jesus  and  John.     The 
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-wistful  little  beggar  dreamily  eating  a  piece  of  bread 
may  well  have  been  the  model  for  the  Christ  child; 
the  head  is  indeed  strikingly  like.  In  the  dice 
player  who  wears  the  crown  of  vine  leaves  we  see 
the  same  faun-like  face  as  in  the  little  Baptist.  Even 
the  attitudes  of  both  children  are  similar  in  the  two 
pictures.  It  is  as  if  the  painter  found  in  these  types 
from  real  life  some  suggestion  of  the  ideal  beauty 
which  he  was  in  search  of.  It  needed  only  the 
magic  of  his  art  to  transform  them  into  the  beauti- 
ful ideals  of  his  imagination* 
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Thb  family  circle  in  which  Jesus  grew  up  in 
Nazareth  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  holy  family." 
Hence  a  picture  representing  the  Mother  and  ChOd, 
accompanied  by  any  other  relative,  is  called  a  Holy 
Family.  Our  illustration  shows  such  a  g^oup.  The 
two  mothers,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  are  here  with 
their  children,  the  cousins  Jesus  and  John. 

Though  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  ages 
of  the  two  women,  the  friendship  between  them  had 
begun  in  the  days  before  their  boys  were  born. 
Mary  had  paid  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth  in  the 
hill  country,  and  they  had  talked  together  of  the 
future  destinies  of  their  children.  Both  must  have 
been  anxious  to  prepare  their  sons  for  the  g^eat 
career  predicted  for  them  by  the  angels. 

Day  by  day  Mary  watched  Jesus  grow  "  in  wis- 
dom and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 
The  great  English  poet  Milton  has  described  Jesus 
as  referring  thus  to  his  mother's  influence  on  his 
childhood :  — 

**  These  growing  thoaghts  my  motiber  soon  peroeiviDg 
Bj  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoioed, 
And  said  to  me  apart,  '  Highvre  thy  thoughts, 
0  Son;  but  noarish  them  and  let  them  soar 
To  what  height  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 
Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high.' " 
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We  may  well  believe  that  Elizabeth^  on  her  part, 
trained  her  little  John  to  reverence  his  cousin  Jesus. 
A  spirit  of  true  humility  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  child.  In  after  life  he  declared 
himself  unworthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  Jesus' 
shoes. 

In  our  picture  Mary  sits  on  a  mound  with  the 
Christ  child  standing  erect  on  her  lap.  His  right 
elbow  rests  lightly  on  his  mother's  bosom  to  steady 
himself,  and  her  strong,  motherly  arms  hold  him 
firmly.  Elizabeth  kneels  on  the  ground,  pressing 
the  little  skin-clad  Baptist  forward  to  receive  the 
cross  from  Jesus.  We  see  at  once  that  the  picture 
does  not  represent  any  ordinary  scene  in  family  life. 
The  subject  is  devotional  rather  than  domestic.  Like 
our  other  picture  of  Jesus  and  John,  it  is  an  allegory 
to  show  the  sacred  mission  of  the  two  children. 

The  cross  is  an  emblem  of  suffering,  because  Jesus 
afterwards  died  upon  the  cross.  He  taught  that 
whosoever  taketh  not  up  his  cross  is  not  worthy 
of  him  (Matt.  x.  38).  John  therefore  receives  it 
bravely,  willing  to  endure  anything  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus.  In  his  hand  the  boy  Baptist  carries  the 
scroll  which  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  cross,  as  in 
the  other  picture  (page  51).  Again  there  is  a  little 
lamb  to  suggest  the  gentle  character  of  Christ.  It 
is  written  of  him  that  when  he  was  persecuted,  ^^as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not 
his  mouth." 

In  the  upper  air  a  fatherly  figure  seems  to  lean 
out  of  heaven  with  hands  outstretched  in  benedic- 
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tion.  We  are  thus  reminded  that  our  Heavenly 
Father's  care  is  always  over  his  children.  A  dove 
hovers  over  Jesus'  head,  as  on  the  day  of  his  baptism 
in  the  river  Jordan. 

Although  there  is  so  much  solemn  meaning  in  the 
picture,  it  is  a  very  happy  scene.  All  eyes  centre 
upon  the  Christ  child,  who  is  indeed  a  lovely  boy. 
The  gentle  young  mother  looks  at  him  fondly;  Eliza- 
beth's kindly  face  is  lighted  by  an  admiring  smile ; 
and  the  sturdy  little  Baptist  is  delighted  with  his 
cousin.  Even  the  angels  of  heaven  look  on  with  re- 
joicing, their  baby  forms  floating  in  a  golden  light 
in  the  upper  air. 

In  our  previous  pictures  it  has  been  interesting  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  artist's  material.  In  some  of 
his  works,  like  the  Immaculate  Conception,  he  seemed 
to  draw  his  ideal  from  his  own  imagination.  In 
others,  like  the  Madonna  and  Child,  he  evidently 
painted  the  peasants  of  his  own  country  very  much 
as  they  were.  Again,  in  the  picture  of  Jesus  and 
John,  we  have  seen  how  he  could  take  ordinary 
people  about  him  and  transform  them  into  ideal 
types. 

Now,  in  this  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  we  see 
two  methods  of  work  combined.  The  children  are 
ideal  figures,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  some  in  real 
life,  but  made  more  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  mothers  seem  like  portraits  painted  directly 
from  Andalusian  peasants.  Mary  has  a  sweet,  gentle 
face,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
Virgin.    Elizabeth's  strong,  wrinkled  visage  accords 
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perfectly  with  our  conception  of  John's  mother.  The 
two  women  are  as  strongly  contrasted  as  the  chil* 
dren.  The  one  carries  on  her  countenance  the  story 
of  a  life's  experience^  while  the  other  has  the  fresh 
young  smile  of  one  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

We  may  find  Elizabeth's  face  in  other  pictures 
by  Murillo,  as  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  among  the  sick  folk  about  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary. 

The  composition  is  in  the  painter's  favorite  style, 
the  pyramid,  crowned  at  the  apex  with  the  head 
of  the  child  Jesus.  The  figure  of  the  Father  in  the 
upper  air  is  also  outlined  in  the  same  form  as  a  sort 
of  enclosing  pyramid. 
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The  old  province  of  Andalusia  has  been  called 
the  "  Eden  of  Spain."  It  is  a  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Guadalquivir  River,  and  in  this  southern  cli- 
mate  the  rich  soil  yields  abundantly.  Even  without 
much  cultivation  the  country  on  either  side  the  river 
has  an  almost  tropical  vegetation.  Wheat  and  maize 
ripen  in  April ;  olives  and  oranges,  grapes  and 
lemons  flourish  luxuriantly.  It  is  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed in  the  old  Bible  phrase  as  ^^  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'' 

In  its  heyday  of  prosperity,  when  methods  of  irri- 
gation were  employed,  the  country  might  be  likened 
to  our  own  southern  Califomia.  It  was  covered 
with  rich  vineyards  and  olive  orchards,  the  products 
of  which  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  who  live  in  the  more  rigorous  climate  of 
the  north  have  little  idea  how  delicious  and  beauti- 
ful is  the  fruit  of  these  southern  countries.  The 
tropical  fruits  sold  in  northern  cities  are  gathered  in 
their  native  land  while  still  green,  and  ripen  during 
their  journey  northward.  They  thus  lose  altogether 
the  peculiar  rich  flavor  which  they  have  when  ripened 
in  the  natural  way.  Of  what  the  grapes  and 
oranges  of  Andalusia  are  we  have  some  faint  notion 
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from  reading  about  them.  A  world-wide  fame 
attaches  to  the  grapes  of  Malaga^  grown  in  this  pro- 
vince. 

In  Murillo's  time  the  city  of  Seville  was  a  great 
fruit  market  for  the  peasants  of  the  country  round 
about.  The  streets  were  full  of  venders  bearing 
their  precious  wares  in  large  straw  baskets,  and 
calling  them  aloud  as  they  went.  Many  of  these 
were  children  who  could  be  spared  from  the  farm 
better  than  those  who  were  strong  enough  to  work 
in  the  vineyards.  Their  fresh  young  voices  and 
winning  ways  made  them  good  salesmen. 

Such  are  the  girl  and  boy  of  our  picture,  who 
have  met  by  the  wayside  beyond  the  city.  The  girl 
has  had  good  luck  to-day.  Setting  forth  early  in 
the  morning,  she  sold  her  fruit  in  a  few  hours ;  and 
is  already  on  her  way  back  to  her  village  home,  when 
she  meets  the  boy  just  entering  the  city.  The  two 
hail  each  other  gaily ;  the  boy  sets  down  his  basket, 
and  the  girl,  drawing  the  coins  from  the  money  bag 
hanging  at  her  side,  counts  them  from  one  hand 
into  the  other.  This  is  a  quiet  spot  in  the  shadow 
of  a  ruined  wall,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  place  where  the 
street  children  come  to  play  dice,  and  the  flat  stone 
here  makes  a  comfortable  seat. 

The  girl  has  a  capable  look,  as  if  she  bore  on  her 
yoimg  shoulders  some  of  the  family  cares.  Her  hair 
is  tidily  brushed  and  knotted  at  the  back  in  a  coil 
which  lies  in  the  pretty  curve  of  her  neck.  She 
would  not  be  thought  pretty,  but  has  a  rather  plain. 
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serious  face.  But  it  is  such  a  sensible  face  that  mre 
like  it  for  what  it  reveals  of  her  character.  She  is 
evidently  a  good  little  business  woman. 

The  boy  takes  a  generous  pleasure  in  his  com- 
panion's good  fortune.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
envy  in  his  good-natured  face,  as  he  bends  over  the 
g^l's  open  palm  and  gazes  at  the  coin  with  innocent 
delight.  There  seems  to  be  something  a  little  un- 
usual in  the  day's  transactions.  Perhaps  some 
wealthy  purchaser,  struck  by  the  girl's  modest  de- 
meanor, added  an  extra  coin  to  the  price  of  the  fruit. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  foreign  traveller, 
who  gave  her  a  strange  coin  of  his  own  country. 

The  children  seem  to  belong  to  the  better  peasant 
class,  whose  thrift  and  industry  contribute  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  They  are  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  vagabond  element  we  have  seen  in 
the  picture  of  the  Dice  Players.  As  they  count  the 
coins  they  are  perhaps  thinking  of  all  the  good 
things  they  will  buy.  One  would  like  to  know  how 
Spanish  peasant  children  of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  spend  their  money.  Not  for  books  and  toys 
and  sweets,  certainly,  such  as  tempt  the  children  of 
to-day. 

Except  the  broken  shoes,  which  are  doubtless 
worn  for  comfort  rather  than  by  necessity,  the  girl's 
clothes  are  very  neat  and  well  made.  Her  sleeves 
are  rolled  back  to  the  elbow,  and  her  skirt  is  care- 
fully turned  up  to  save  it  from  the  dust  of  the  road. 
The  bodice  is  low,  and  shows  the  fine  curve  of  her 
neck  and  shoulder.     She  has  a  pretty  ear,  a  feature 
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which  many  do  not  notice^  but  which  painters  are 
sure  to  observe. 

We  see  that  the  two  figures  are  so  arranged  that 
the  lines  enclosing  the  group  form  a  pyramidal  com- 
position like  those  we  have  noted  in  other  pictures 
of  our  collection.  Murillo's  groups  are  all  so  simply 
and  naturally  arranged  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  without  thought.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
^'  art  conceals  art/'  as  the  saying  is.  In  reality  the 
painter  was  very  painstaking  in  his  work,  and  care- 
fully observed  the  principles  of  composition. 
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St.  Anthony  of  Padua  was  a  Franciscan  friar 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  Portu- 
guese by  birth,  and  was  in  Lisbon  when  he  heard  of 
the  martyrdom  of  some  Christian  missionaries  in 
Africa.  This  fired  him  with  ambition  to  emulate 
their  example.  His  career  as  a  foreign  missionary 
was,  however,  cut  short  by  illness,  so  he  returned  to 
Europe  and  came  to  Italy. 

On  account  of  his  great  intellectual  gifts  he  was 
advised  by  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  order,  to 
devote  himself  to  scholarly  pursuits.  He  became  a 
university  lecturer,  and  taught  divinity  at  Bologna, 
Toulouse,  Paris,  and  Padua.  In  later  years  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  preaching,  and  went  about 
the  country  among  die  people.  His  eloquence  and 
persuasive  powers  drew  crowds  to  hear  him,  and  he 
generally  preached  in  the  open  air. 

Everywhere  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and 
wherever  there  was  tyranny  and  oppression  he  boldly 
denounced  it.  He  was  a  man  of  tender  heart  and 
gentle  character,  fond  of  flowers  and  all  living  crea- 
tures* His  good  deeds  and  kindly  influence  made 
him  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  Worn  out  by 
his  arduous  labors,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
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and  mras  buried  in  the  city  of  Padua.  There  a 
splendid  shrine  holds  his  remains^  in  the  church 
built  in  his  honor. 

Among  many  stories  of  St.  Anthony's  lif e^  there 
is  one  which  is  repeated  oftener  than  any  other.  It 
relates  that  at  one  time,  when  the  preacher  was  ex- 
pounding, to  his  hearers  the  mystery  of  Christ's  birth^ 
the  infant  Christ  himself  appeared  to  him  in  a  visibn. 
This  story  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  Murillo.  The 
Franciscans  were  his  chief  patrons,  and  in  his  work 
for  them  he  had  occasion  to  paint  the  Vision  of  St. 
Anthony  in  nine  different  pictures.  Our  illustration 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these. 

The  vision  here  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  as  if 
in  some  spot  where,  according  to  custom,  the  saint 
had  been  preaching.  But  the  people  have  now  dis- 
persed, and  the  vision  is  for  the  preacher  alone.  A 
broad  ray  of  light  streams  from  heaven  to  eardi  and 
illumines  the  distant  landscape.  Along  this  golden 
pathway  descends  the  blessed  Christ  child,  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  angels.  The  saint  falls  on  his 
knees  before  the  vision,  and  gathers  the  babe  into 
his  encircling  arms. 

The  little  visitor  has  come  to  bring  some  message 
of  comfort,  and  he  lays  his  hand  caressingly  upon 
St.  Anthony's  cheek.  The  rosy  face  is  pressed 
against  the  pale,  austere  countenance  of  the  friar. 
The  holy  man  does  not  presume  to  clasp  the  child 
to  his  heart  in  close  embrace.  He  holds  him  rever- 
ently in  his  arms,  the  fine  face  lighted  by  a  smile  of  * 
perfect  happiness.     In  this  moment  of  ecstasy  all 
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liis  toils  and  piivations  are  forgotten ;  he  has  his  rich 
reward. 

St.  Anthony  wears  the  dress  of  the  Franciscan 
order^  a  dark  brown  tunic  with  long  loose  sleeves. 
A  scanty  cape  falls  from  the  shoulders,  and  to  this 
is  attached  a  hood  to  be  drawn  over  the  head.  The 
tunic  is  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  knotted  cord, 
which  represents  symbolically  a  halter.  The  Fran- 
ciscan idea  of  the  body  is  as  a  beast  which  must  be 
subdued,  and  the  brothers  are  taught  severe  self- 
denial.  The  top  of  the  head  is  shaven,  leaving  a 
surrounding  circle  of  hair,  called  a  tonsure.  On  the 
feet  is  worn  a  sort  of  wooden  sandal. 

The  angels  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  with  delight.  One  of  them  is  seated  on 
the  ground  holding  the  preacher's  book.  A  second 
stands  just  behind,  triumphantly  holding  up  a  lily 
stalk.  This  attracts  the  attention  of  his  companions 
in  the  upper  air,  one  of  whom  stretches  forth  an 
eager  hand  to  grasp  it.  The  lily  is  an  emblem 
almost  always  used  in  pictures  of  St.  Anthony.  It 
is  peculiarly  appropriate,  because  he  was  a  lover  of 
flowers  and  used  to  preach  of  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Its  whiteness  typifies  the  purity  of  his  saintly  life. 

In  artistic  quahties  there  are  various  points  of  re- 
semblance between  this  picture  and  the  picture  of 
Jesus  and  John.  In  both,  the  figures  are  grouped 
in  a  pyramidal  composition  which  nearly  fills  the  ob- 
long canvas.  In  both  the  light  comes  from  a  break 
in  the  clouds  to  flood  the  important  part  of  the  pic- 
ture.    The  lovely  conception  of  the  baby  angels 
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looking  down  out  of  heaven  is  repeated  in  the  two 
pictures,  as,  indeed,  in  many  other  works. 

Besides  these  technical  resemblances,  what  is  some- 
times called  the  ^^  feeling  "  of  the  pictures  is  similar. 
Both  are  in  the  most  refined  and  delicate  vein  which 
Murillo's  art  commanded.  These  two  ideals  of 
the  Christ  child  are  the  highest  which  the  painter 
achieved. 
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A  8TBAN6B  and  troublous  period  in  the  history  of 
Spain  was  during  the  seven  hundred  years  when  the 
country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors.  This 
was  a  time  extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  Previous  to  this,  Spain  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Christians.  Then 
came  the  Arab  host,  sweeping  over  the  land  with 
irresistible  force,  and  all  but  two  provinces  were 
conquered. 

The  Moors  were  followers  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  whose  founder  was  the  so-called  prophet 
Mohammed,  and  whose  sacred  book  was  the  Koran. 
These  Mohammedans,  Mussulmans,  or  Moslems,  as 
they  were  variously  called,  were  exceedingly  zealous 
in  their  faith,  and  tried  to  force  it  upon  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  The  difference  in  religions 
was  a  cause  of  continual  warfare  between  the  two 
races.  In  the  end,  the  Christians  drove  the  Moslems 
out  of  Spain,  but  only  after  a  long  and  fierce  strug- 
gle. The  Moslem  rulers  persecuted  their  subjects 
cruelly,  and  many  good  men  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  faith.  One  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  ninth 
century  was  St.  Roderick,  who  was  a  priest  of  Cor- 
dova. 
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Now,  Cordova  was  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  em- 
pire in  Spain,  and  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. Here  was  the  palace  of  the  caliph,  who  was 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Moslems. 
Here,  also,  were  some  six  hundred  mosques,  as  the 
Mohammedan  churches  were  called.  It  fared  hard 
with  Christians  in  such  a  place. 

Roderick  was  one  of  three  brothers,  two  being 
Christians,  and  one  a  Mussulman.  One  night  when 
they  were  all  together,  Roderick's  Christian  brother 
and  the  Mussulman  began  quarrelling,  and  he  tried 
to  act  as  peacemaker.  His  interference  angered 
them,  and  they  fell  upon  him  so  fiercely  that  they 
nearly  killed  him.  Then  they  fled  from  the  ^ot, 
leaving  him,  as  they  supposed,  dead. 

The  Mohammedan  brother  now  spread  the  news 
that  Roderick  was  dead,  and  that  before  dying  he 
had  embraced  the  Moslem  faith.  This  false  report 
made  it  unsafe  for  Roderick  to  declare  himself  alive. 
He  had  no  mind  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion, 
but  had  he  appeared  in  the  streets  he  would  have 
been  greeted  as  a  Mussulman.  He  therefore  hid 
himself  in  the  mountains  for  a  season.  It  happened 
one  day  that  descending  the  mountain  towards  Cor- 
dova, he  met  his  Mohammedan  brother.  The  un- 
natural wretch,  far  from  being  pleased  to  find  his 
supposed  victim  alive,  caused  him  to  be  cast  into 
prison.  The  offence  charged  against  him  was  that 
he  had  turned  from  Mohammedanism  to  Christianity, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  Christian. 
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The  consolation  of  his  imprisonment  was  the  com- 
panionship of  a  fellow  martyr,  St.  Salomon.  The 
two  became  fast  friends,  but  when  the  friendship 
between  them  was  observed  they  were  separated. 
Roderick  had  three  trials,  when  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  recant  his  faith.  As  he  did  not  &lter  in 
his  loyalty  to  his  Christian  belief,  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  executed  in  the  year  857,  and  his 
body  was  thrown  into  the  Guadalquivir  River. 

Murillo's  picture  is  an  imaginary  portrait  of  the 
good  St.  Roderick.  He  is*a  tall,  well-built  young 
man  with  the  dark  skin  of  the  Spanish  race.  He 
stands  in  priestly  garments  by  a  marble  pillar,  at  the 
angle  of  a  balcony.  His  face  is  lifted,  and  he  seems 
to  look  ^'steadfastly  into  heaven,''  like  the  first 
martyr,  Stephen.  One  wonders  if,  like  that  early 
hero,  he  sees  there  "  the  glory  of  God." 

The  gentle  face  shcfws  the  suffering  of  one  who 
has  found  life's  burdens  hard  to  bear.  A  small 
circular  wound  in  his  throat  indicates  the  manner  of 
his  death.  On  his  left  arm  he  bears  the  palm  which 
is  the  emblem  of  martyrdom.  In  the  vision  of 
heaven  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation  a  great 
multitude  of  people  are  seen  bearing  palms  in  their 
hands.  One  of  the  Elders  explains  that  '^  these  are 
they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation."  *  This 
is  why  a  painter,  representing  a  Christian  martyr, 
places  a  palm  in  his  hand  to  show  that  he  ''came  out 
of  great  tribulation." 

The  richly  embroidered  chasuble,  as  the  vesture 

^  Reyelation,  chapter  vii.^  Terses  9  and  14. 
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is  called,  which  St.  Roderick  wears,  deserves  special 
attention  because  of  its  history.  Murillo  painted  it 
from  a  real  garment  in  the  Seville  cathedral,  where  it 
is  still  shown  to  the  visitor.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
front  runs  a  wide  strip  of  embroidery  in  which  three 
ornamental  medallions  are  wrought.  The  central 
one  represents  the  apostle  Paul  with  the  sword  which 
is  the  emblematic  attribute  of  that  apostie.  The 
third  shows  St.  Andrew  with  the  large  cross  on 
which  he  was  crudfied. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  chasuble  was 
ever  worn  by  the  real  St.  Roderick.  It  probably 
belonged  to  a  certain  canon  of  Seville,  for  whom 
Murillo  painted  the  picture.  The  canon  would 
naturally  be  pleased  to  have  so  beautiful  a  vesture 
immortalized,  and  it  was,  besides,  an  honor  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Roderick  to  array  him  so  magnifi- 
cently. 
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youth's  head 

It  sometiines  happens  that  in  a  large  company  of 
people,  such  as  might  be  gathered  in  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  some  face  in  the  crowd  catches  the  eye 
and  holds  it  with  a  singular  fascination.  There  are 
dozens  of  commonplace  folk  about,  and  among  them 
all  this  one  seems  like  a  denizen  of  another  sphere. 
There  is  a  haunting  quality  in  the  face  which  makes 
us  remember  it  a  long  time. 

Now,  the  face  of  the  youth  in  our  picture  has  just 
tluB  peculiar  quality.  Though  quite  unprepossessing 
in  its  features  it  attracts  our  notice  at  once.  Per- 
haps on  some  great  gala  day,  when  the  streets  of 
Seville  were  full  of  people,  Murillo  suddenly  saw  it 
in  the  crowd.  It  so  possessed  his  fancy  that  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  put  it  on  canvas,  and  here 
it  still  remains  to  exercise  its  strange  charm. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  face  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Compare  it  a  moment  with  the  Boy  at  the  Window 
in  one  of  our  previous  illustrations.^  At  the  first 
glance  at  that  mischievous  little  face,  we  begin  to 
wonder  where  we  have  seen  a  boy  just  like  lum. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  his  exact  counterpart, 
but  he  is  what  we  call  a  common  type.    This  youth, 

1  See  page  15. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  unlike  any  one  we  have 
ever  seen.  His  personality  is  unique :  we  exclaim 
at  once,  What  a  singular  face ! 

His  shaggy,  unkempt  locks  and  shy,  fawn-like 
eyes  suggest  some  wild  creature  of  the  woods.  The 
face  calls  to  mind  that  imaginary  being  of  the  old 
Greek  myths  called  a  faun,  ^^  neither  man  nor  animal, 
and  yet  no  monster,  but  a  being  in  whom  both  races 
meet  on  friendly  ground."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  Hawthorne's  novel  of  the  ^'  Marble  Faun  " 
there  was  a  character  named  Donatello,  who  gave  a 
similar  impression.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  to 
wear  his  hair  in  long  curls,  conceding  his  ears.  His 
friends  playfully  pretended  to  suspect  that  he  had 
the  pointed  ears  of  a  faun.  One  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing that,  could  we  brush  aside  this  youth's  long 
locks,  we  might  find  faun's  ears. 

Setting  aside  such  fancies,  we  judge  that  this  is  a 
portrait  of  an  Andalusian  peasant.  It  is  described 
in  some  of  the  art  books  as  a  Herdsman  or  Shep- 
herd. Look  again  at  the  picture  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,  and  pick  out  the  figure  of  the 
shepherd  leading  a  lamb.  Tou  may  see  a  far-away 
resemblance  between  that  head  and  this. 

The  face  is  not  at  all  intellectual,  and  we  fancy 
that  the  youth  is  alike  slow  of  wit  and  slow  of 
tongue.  Apparently  he  belongs  to  that  class  of 
oddly  balanced  minds  which  produces  both  the 
genius  and  the  fool.  The  old-time  phrase  "  God's 
fool "  perhaps  best  describes  those  puzzling  natures 
who  fail  to  grasp  worldly  wisdom,  but  have  so  much 
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wisdom  of  another  kind.  Such  characters  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of  eternal  childhood:  one  can 
never  tell  how  old  they  are.  like  children,  too^  they 
are  impulsive  and  affectionate.  They  often  show  a 
touching  fidelity  in  their  attachments.  There  is^ 
indeed,  a  strong  vein  of  pathos  in  such  lives. 

Our  youth  is,  we  suspect,  one  of  Nature's  poets. 
His  expression  is  of  one  who  has  lived  alone  with 
his  flocks,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  is  full  of 
poetic  feeling.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  gifted  with 
any  power  of  expression,  but  he  has  the  poet's 
capacity  for  enjoying  beauty.  His  long  days  under 
the  open  sky  have  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  life. 

One  is  reminded  of  that  ^'  herdsman  on  the  lonely 
mountain  tops,"  of  whom  Wordsworth  writes  in  the 
^^  Excursion."  The  poet  tells  us  that  the  youth's 
whole  being  was  possessed  by  the  beauty  of  nature. 
He  is  described  as  standing  on  some  bold  headland, 
whence 

**he  beheld  the  san 
Biae  np  and  bathe  the*  world  in  light  I    He  looked  ! 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ooean's  liqnid  mass,  beneath  him  laj 
In  gladness  and  deep  joj.    The  douds  were  tonohedy 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unntterable  Iotc.    Soond  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle:  sensation,  sool,  and  form, 
AU  melted  into  him.'' 

We  must  understand  that  only  a  great  painter 
could  make  a  portrait  of  such  a  head  a  real  work  of 
art  like  this.     The   features  are  irr^^lar  and  ill 
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formed,  and  in  another  position  the  contonr  of  the 
face  might  he  very  ugly.  To  overcome  these  diffir 
culties  required  much  skill.  The  pose  here  is  par- 
ticularly good.  It  makes  a  pleasing  outline  for  the 
composition,  and  it  expresses  admirably  the  poetic 
sentiment  of  the  face.  What  is  most  remarkable 
about  the  picture  is  that  the  painter  has  caught  in 
the  expression  that  haunting  quality  which  is  so 
subtle  and  transient  in  real  life. 
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XV 


ST.  ELIZABETH   OF  HUKGABT 
(The  Lqfer) 

There  was  once  a  princess  of  Hungary,  named 
Elizabeth,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
goodness.  She  had  '^  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  clear 
brown  complexion,  large  dark  eyes,  and  hair  as  black 
as  night."  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  Prince  Louis,  the  son  of  the  landgrave  of  Thu- 
ringia.  They  lived  together  in  the  Castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  on  a  steep  rock  outside  the  town  of  ELsenach. 

In  her  early  childhood,  Elizabeth  was  devoted  to 
deeds  of  charity,  and  used  to  save  food  from  her 
own  meals  to  carry  to  the  poor.  After  her  marriage 
her  habits  of  self-denial  were  redoubled.  Often  at 
royal  feasts  she  contented  herself  with  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  Her  husband  was  proud 
of  his  wife's  piety,  and  sympathized  with  all  her 
benevolent  plans.  His  mother  and  sister,  however, 
bitterly  opposed  them,  and  in  the  prince's  absence 
Elizabeth  had  much  tp  suffer. 

At  length  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  it 
was  Elizabeth's  benevolence  and  wisdom  which  saved 
the  lives  of  the  people.  She  divided  the  com  and 
bread  into  portions,  so  that  the  supply  lasted  through 
the  summer  till  harvest-time.    The  famine  was  f ol* 
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lowed  by  a  great  plague,  and  to  meet  this  new  emer- 
gency Elizabeth  founded  hospitals  in  Eisenach.  She 
exhausted  the  treasury  and  sold  all  her  own  robes 
and  jewels  to  pay  for  these.  She  herself,  with  her 
court  ladies,  daily  visited  the  hospitals,  waiting  upon 
the  sick  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  in  this  labor  of  love  that  our  picture  repre- 
sents the  saintly  princess.  She  stands  beside  a  large 
basin  on  a  platform  surrounded  by  a  g^up  of 
patients.  A  leprous  boy  bends  over  the  basin  while 
her  delicate  hands  bathe  the  sores  on  his  head.  It 
is  this  figure  which  gives  the  Spanish  name  to  the 
picture,  El  Tinoso,  the  Leper.  On  the  opposite  side 
another  leper  waits  his  turn,  removing  the  plaster 
from  his  head  with  a  wry  face.  A  cripple  is  just 
hobbling  off  in  the  rear,  and  a  man  sits  in  front  un- 
doing the  bandage  from  his  leg.  An  old  crone  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  platform  raises  her  face  to 
St.  Elizabeth,  with  a  pathetic  expression. 

The  ladies  who  attend  the  princess  do  not  con- 
ceal their  aversion  to  the  loathsome  task,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  shrinking  in  their  mistress.  Her  face 
has  a  heavenly  calm  as  the  face  of  an  angeL  She  is 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  nun  with  a  crown  worn 
over  the  veil.  The  sleeves  are  rolled  back  and  show 
the  shapely  hands  and  wrists.  The  face  has  lost  the 
brilliancy  of  its  early  beauty,  and  has  grown  pale 
and  austere  from  long  self-denial.  The  once  splen- 
did hair  is  concealed  under  the  veil.  But  the  fea- 
tures are  cast  in  an  aristocratic  mould,  and  the  poise 
of  the  head  is  that  of  a  queen.     The  noble  soul 
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shining  through  the  face  gives  it  a  moral  beauty 
which  is  deeply  impressive.  There  is  a  German 
poem  describing  St.  Elizabeth's  visits  to  the  hospitals^ 
some  lines  of  which  seem  to  apply  with  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness to  our  picture :  — 

^  The  poor  cripple  (ofttimes  Beom'd  and  ▼ez'd). 
The  idiots  by  their  painful  lot  perplez'd,  — 
These,  who  found  scoffs  and  shame  their  bitter  part, 
Were  still  the  dearest  to  her  pious  heart ; 
They  hung  upon  her  robe  with  joyous  cries, 
And  gased  with  love  into  her  loving  eyes, 
The  sick  and  dying  when  she  strove  to  cheer, 
Through  the  long  room  the  cry  rose,  *  Here  t  oh,  here  I* 
With  tender  care  their  wounds  she  drest. 
And  laid  the  suffering  to  rest ; 
With  softest  words  she  calm'd  th'  impatient  mood  ; 
And  if  the  handmaids  who  around  her  stood 
Sought  in  her  ministry  to  share, 
The  sick  would  suffer  only  her  sweet  care. 
And  her  fair  hands  were  kiss'd,  her  name  was  blest.''  ^ 

Our  picture  shows  that  the  painter's  art  ranged  all 
the  way  from  strict  realism  to  pure  idealism.  The 
figures  of  the  sick  are  so  real  that  one  almost  turns 
away  from  them  in  disgust,  as  from  scenes  of  actual 
suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  princess  is  a 
purely  ideal  creation ;  only  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion could  the  painter  have  drawn  such  a  figure. 
The  strong  mond  effect  of  the  picture  is  produced 
by  this  contrast.  Elizabeth's  spiritual  beauty  is 
heightened  by  the  rcpulsiveness  of  her  surroundings. 
The  abruptness  of  the  contrast  is  modified  by  the 
figures  of  the  attendant  ladies.     They  form  a  con- 

^  Translated  from  the  German  of  Wolf  yon  Goethe  by  Adelaide 
Procter. 
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necting  link  between  the  ugliness  of  tbe  patientB 
and  the  beauty  of  Elizabeth. 

The  portico  opens  out  of  doors  at  one  side^  aad 
under  a  covered  porch  in  the  distance  Elizabeth  is 
again  seen  serving  a  company  of  the  poor  at  table. 
This  distant  view  serves  an  important  artistic  pur- 
pose. It  not  only  furnishes  light  for  the  compo- 
sition^ but  gives  an  effect  of  spaciousness. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  is  one  of  a  series  of 
eleven  pictures  painted  by  Murillo  to  adorn  the 
church  connected  with  the  Charity  Hospital  in 
Seville.  The  subjects  were  all  chosen  for  their  ap- 
propriateness to  the  place.  The  work  was  done  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  was  among  his  noblest 
productions.  A  critic  has  said  that  ^^  for  grandeur 
of  style,  harmony  of  color,  and  grace  of  composition^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  equal  number  of 
pictures  by  any  artist  that  could  surpass  them."  ^ 

The  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  had  a  sad  ending.  Her 
husband  went  to  the  Crusades  and  died  in  a  foreign 
land.  His  family  cast  her  out  of  the  castle,  and  she 
and  her  children  wandered  about  as  exiles.  At 
length  she  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
spent  her  declining  years  in  ministry  to  lepers. 

1  C.  B.  Curtis. 
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THE   PORTRAIT   OF   IfURILLO 

The  painter  Muiillo  was  what  we  call  in  our 
country  a  '^  self-made  man."  Being  left  an  orphan 
before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed 
at  an  early  age  to  his  uncle,  the  painter,  Juan  del 
Castillo.  The  boy  was  an  apt  pupil,  but  even  when 
he  had  learned  all  his  master  could  teach  him,  he 
was  far  from  being  an  artist.  For  a  few  years  he 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  painting  cheap  pictures 
to  sell  in  the  marketrplace.  Then  came  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life  in  this  wise. 

A  young  man  named  Pedro  da  Moya,  who  had 
once  been  a  fellow  student  with  Murillo  in  Castillo's 
studio,  returned  to  Seville  after  six  months'  study 
under  the  Flemish  painter  Van  Dyck.  Murillo  saw 
with  astonishment  and  envy  how  wonderfully  his  old- 
time  companion  had  improved.  A  new  world  of  art 
was  opened  to  him  in  the  copies  of  Van  Dyck's 
paintings  which  the  traveller  had  brought  home. 
He  straightway  resolved  that  he,  too,  would  go  out 
into  the  world  to  learn  the  secrets  of  great  art. 

Rome  was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  but  Rome 
was  a  long  distance  from  Seville,  and  Murillo  had 
no  money.  The  young  man  was,  however,  too  much 
in  earnest  to  let  any  difficulties  discourage  him. 
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Keeping  his  own  counsel,  he  procured  a  piece  of 
linen,  cut  it  into  squares,  painted  the  squares  with 
bright  pictures,  and  by  selling  the  lot  obtained 
money  enough  for  his  immediate  needs.  This  was 
aU  he  wanted.  He  was  young  and  courageous,  and 
he  set  forth  at  once  on  foot  towards  the  royal  city 
of  Madrid. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  and  there  were 
mountains  to  cross,  but  he  came  at  last  to  the  great 
city.  He  had  intended  to  make  Madrid  only  a  stop- 
ping^place  on  his  longer  journey  to  Rome,  but  cir- 
cumstances now  changed  his  mind.  The  court 
painter,  Velasquez,  himself  an  Andalusian  by  birth^ 
offered  his  young  countryman  a  home.  There  were 
plenty  of  g^eat  pictures  to  see  in  the  royal  galleries^ 
and  Murillo  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  studying  some  of  the 
masterpieces,  making  copies  of  many  of  the  works 
of  Ribera,  Van  Dyck,  and  Velasquez.  In  this  way 
he  progressed  so  well  that  he  thought  no  more  of 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  felt  himself 
ready  to  return  to  Seville  and  begin  his  career.  We 
have  already  seen  how  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
prove  his  ability,  in  the  decoration  of  a  Francis- 
can church  in  Seville.  From  that  time  forward 
he  had  never  an  idle  moment.  His  life  was  full  of 
activity. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle,  winning  nature,  whom 
everybody  loved.  He  took  his  honors  simply,  and 
had  no  ambition  to  extend  his  fame  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  native  city.     He  loved  his  own  country 
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and  his  own  people  with  passionate  loyalty.  Above 
all  things  else  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety. 

We  do  not  know  many  of  the  details  of  his  private 
life^  except  that  he  was  married  in  1648,  and  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  When  the  children  grew 
up  they  begged  their  father  to  paint  them  a  portrait 
of  himself.  This  is  the  picture  which  we  have  for 
our  frontispiece.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the  scroll 
below  records  the  circumstances  of  its  painting. 

We  are  glad  to  look  into  the  kindly  face  of  the 
great  painter.  He  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  man, 
and  the  features  are  rather  coarse  and  heavy.  He 
came  from  the  common  people  whom  he  loved,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  of  the  aristocrat 
in  his  make-up.  Yet  the  fine  high  brow  shows  that 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  man. 

His  bearing  and  expression  are  those  of  a  man 
past  his  prime,  who  has  made  a  success  of  life.  He 
shows  the  dignity  and  modest  self-satisfaction  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Painted  as  it  was  for  his  own 
family,  the  portrait  represents  Murillo  as  he  wished 
to  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
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PiWNOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OP  PROPER  NAMES 
AND  FOREIGN  WORDS 


TteDiaottiMl  llvks  giTBn  an  tbom  f cmnd  In  the  latort  •dltion  ol  WebKtar*!  Intor- 
Mtfand  DietioDAiy. 
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American  Literature  "  and  "  Masterpieces  of  British 
Literature,"  and  the  homes  of  eight  American  authors 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  newly  revised  edition 
of  "Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature." 
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Sold  only  in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  assorted  as  desired. 

Ten,  assorted,  postpaid,  20  cents. 

Each  additional  one  in  the  same  package,  I  cent. 

In  lots  of  100  or  more,  assorted,  i  cent  each,  postpaid. 

For  mutual  convenience  please  send  a  remittance  with  each 
order.    Postage  stamps  taken, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  Park  Street.  Boston;  ii  East  17TH  Street,  New  York; 
376-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS 

Of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Bryant.  Size,  24  by  30  inches.  Lith- 
ographs, J  1. 00,  neU  each,  postpaid.  Teachers*  price, 
85  cents,  nety  each,  postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES  PORTRAITS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

LONGFELLOW S  RESIDENCE. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic  mansion  ("Wash- 
ington's Headquarters")  at  Cambridge,  in  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  lived  for  forty  years.  Size,  12  by  16 
inches.     Price,  50  cents,  nei^  postpaid. 

FINE  STEEL  PORTRAITS 

(The  size  of  cabinet  photographs)  of  over  ninety  of 
the  most  celebrated  American  and  European  Au- 
thors. The  25-cent  portraits  and  the  75-cent  por- 
traits are  printed  on  paper  measuring  9  by  12  inches, 
and  the  ^i.cx)  portraits  11  by  14  inches.  A  list  with 
prices  to  teachers  may  be  had  on  application, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;   ii  East  17TH  Street,  New  York: 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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PREFACE 

Within  the  limits  of  this  small  collection  of  pictnres 
an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  as  great  a  variety 
of  subjects  as  possible.  Portraiture  is  illustrated  in  the 
statue  of  Sophocles  and  the  bust  of  Pericles,  ge/vre  stud- 
ies in  the  Apozyomenos  and  Discobolus,  bas-relief  work 
in  the  panel  from  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  the  Orpheus 
and  Enrydice,  and  ideal  heads  und  statues  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  divinities.  Both  the  Greek  treatment 
of  the  nude  and  the  Greek  management  of  drapery  have 
dne  attention. 

As  classic  literature  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  text  draws  freely  from  such  original  sources 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Homeric  hymns,  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

£ST£LLE  M.  HUBLL. 

Nkw  Bbdiobd,  Mass. 
Jairauy,  1901. 
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INTRODUCTION 


L  ON  SOME  CHABACTERISTICS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

The  history  of  Greek  sculpture  covers  a  period  of  some 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  and  falls  into  five  divisions.^ 
The  first  is  the  period  of  development,  extending  from 
600  to  480  B.  c.  The  second  is  the  period  of  greatest 
achievement,  under  Phidias  and  his  followers,  in  the  Age 
of  Pericles,  480-430  b.  c.  The  third  is  the  period  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  fourth 
b  the  period  of  decline,  characterized  as  the  Hellenistic 
Age,  and  included  between  the  years  820  and  100  B.  c. 
The  fifth  is  the  Grseco-Boman  period,  which  includes  the 
work  produced  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Roman  market 
for  Greek  sculpture,  and  which  extends  to  800  a.  d. 

Modem  criticism  differentiates  sharply  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  several  periods  and  even  of  the  individual  artists, 
but  such  subtleties  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  unlearned. 
The  majority  of  people  continue  to  regard  Greek  sculpture 
in  its  entirety,  as  if  it  were  the  homogeneous  product  of  a 
single  age.  To  the  popular  imagination  it  is  as  if  some 
gigantic  machine  turned  out  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  all  the  rest,  in  a 
single  day.  Nor  is  it  long  ago  since  even  eminent  writers 
had  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  distinctive  periods  of  these 
very  works.  Certain  it  is  that  all  works  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture have  a  particular  character  which  marks  them  as 
Bach.  Authorities  have  taught  us  to  distinguish  some  few 
of  theb  leading  characteristics. 

^  See  Gaidnar*!  Handbook  o/Qroek  SaOpbm,  ptffe  42. 
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▼iii  GREEK  SCULPTURE 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Greek  art  is  per- 
haps its  closeness  to  nature.  The  sculptor  showed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  acquired  by  con- 
stant observation  of  the  splendid  specimens  of  manhood 
produced  in  the  palsestra.  It  is  because  the  artist  ^^  dung 
to  nature  as  a  kind  mother,"  says  Waldstein,  that  the 
influence  of  his  work  persists  through  the  ages. 

Again,  Greek  art  is  distinctly  an  art  of  generalization, 
dealing  with  types  rather  than  with  individuals.  This 
characteristic  is  of  varying  degrees  in  different  periods  and 
with  different  sculptors.  It  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  in  exaggeration  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
and  at  the  minimum  in  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  Yet  it  is 
everywhere  sufficiently  marked  to  be  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  Greek  sculpture. 

The  quality  of  repose,  so  constantly  associated  with 
Ghreek  sculpture,  is  another  characteristic  which  varies 
with  the  period  and  the  individual  sculptor.  Between  the 
cakn  dignity  of  the  portrait  statue  of  Sophocles  and  the 
intense  muscular  concentration  of  Myron's  Discobolus,  a 
long  range  of  degrees  may  be  included.  Yet  on  the  whole, 
repose  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  best  Greek 
sculpture,  provided  we  do  not  let  our  notion  of  repose  ex- 
clude the  spirited  element.  Fine  as  is  the  effect  of  repose 
in  the  Parthenon  frieze,  the  composition  is  likewise  full  of 
spirit  and  life. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  best  Greek  sculp- 
ture is  its  simplicity.  Compared  with  the  Gothic  sculp- 
tors, the  Greeks  appear  to  us,  in  Buskin's  phrase,  as  the 
*^  masters  of  all  that  was  grand,  simple,  wise  and  tenderly 
human,  opposed  to  the  pettiness  of  the  toys  of  the  rest  of 
mankind."  Their  work  is  free  from  that  ^*  vain  and  mean 
decoration  "  —  the  *' weak  and  monstrous  error  "  —  which 
disfigures  the  art  of  other  peoples. 

As  we  turn  from  one  Grreek  marble  to  another  in  the 
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INTEODUCTION  a 

great  sculpture  galleries  of  the  world,  the  best  features  of 
the  art  impress  themselves  deeply  even  upon  the  untutored 
eye.  The  Grreek  instinct  for  pose  is  unfailing  and  unsur- 
passable. Standing  or  seated,  the  attitude  is  always  grace- 
ful, the  lines  are  always  fine.  The  best  statues  are  equally 
well  composed,  viewed  from  any  standpoint.  The  camera 
may  describe  a  circumference  about  a  marble  as  a  centre, 
and  a  photograph  made  at  any  point  in  the  circle  will  show 
lines  of  rhythm  and  beauty. 

The  faultless  regpilarity  of  the  Grreek  profile  has  passed 
into  history  as  the  accepted  standard  of  human  beauty. 
The  straight  continuous  line  of  brow  and  nose,  the  well 
moulded  chin,  the  full  lip,  the  small  ear,  satisfy  perfectly 
our  sesthetic  ideak. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  an  essential  outgrowth  of  the 
Gbeek  spirit,  and  perfectly  suited  the  requirements  of 
Gbeek  thought.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  ^^  it  was 
the  consummate  expression  in  art  of  the  genius  of  a  nation 
which  worshiped  physical  perfection  as  the  gift  of  the 
immortals,  which  honored  the  gods  by  athletic  games  and 
choral  dances,  and  whose  deities  wore  the  flesh  and  shared 
the  nature  of  men."  ^  It  was  moreover  a  national  art, 
entering  into  every  phase  of  public  life,  and  embodying 
the  Grreek  sense  of  national  greatness. 

Greek  sculpture  can  be  sympathetically  understood  only 
by  catching  something  of  the  spirit  which  produced  it. 
One  must  shake  off  the  centuries  and  regard  life  with  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  young  world :  one  must  give 
imagination  free  rein.  The  same  attitude  of  mind  which 
can  enjoy  Ghreek  mythology  and  Greek  literature  is  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  Greek  sculpture. 
The  best  interpreter  of  a  nation's  art  is  the  nation's 
poetry. 

1  Tnm  ludian  Citiu,  by  K  H.  and  K  W.  Blaihfield. 
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n.   ON  BOOKS  OF  BEFEBENCE. 

Many  learned  works  on  the  subject  of  Greek  Scolptare 
have  been  written  in  various  languages.  Three  standard 
authorities  are  the  English  work  by  A.  S.  Murray,  ^  His- 
tory of  Greek  Sculpture, "  second  edition,  London,  1890 ; 
the  French  work  by  CoUignon,  ^^  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture 
Grecque,"  Paris,  1892 ;  and  the  German  work  by  Furt- 
wangler,  translated  into  English  by  E.  Sellers,  ^^The  Mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  Sculpture,"  London,  1895.  Naturally 
these  three  writers  are  not  always  of  one  opinion,  and  the 
student  must  turn  from  one  to  another  to  learn  all  the 
arguments  concerning  a  disputed  point. 

For  the  practical  every-day  use  of  the  reader  who  has 
no  time  to  sift  the  evidences  on  difficult  questions  of 
archsBology,  Gardner's  ^^  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  " 
is  an  excellent  outline  summary  of  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Charles  Waldstein's  ^^  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias," 
New  York,  1885,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  sugges- 
tive volume. 

Two  small  books,  written  in  a  somewhat  popular  vein, 
make  very  pleasant  reading  for  those  pursuing  these 
studies :  '^  Studies  in  Greek  Art,"  by  J.  E.  Harrison, 
London,  1885,  and  ^^  Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil,"  by  J. 
M.  Hoppin,  Boston,  1897. 

Besides  the  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
Greek  sculpture,  the  subject  receives  due  attention  in 
various  general  histories  of  art,  of  which  may  be  men« 
tioned,  Lucy  Mitchell's  "  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture,'' 
Liibke's  ^*  History  of  Sculpture,"  and  Von  Beber's  ^'  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art" 

A  valuable  bibliography  is  given  in  Gardner's  **  Hand- 
book." 
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IIL    HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  MARBLES  RE- 
PRODUCED IN  THIS  COLLECTION. 

Fronti^nece.  Terminal  bust  of  Pericles,  after  an  orig- 
inal by  Cresilas.  Approximate  date,  440-480  b.  c.  In 
the  British  Musenm,  London. 

1.  Bust  of  Zeus  Otricoli,  Considered  by  Brunn  and 
others  a  copy  from  a  head  of  the  statue  by  Phidias. 
Later  critics  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  and  Furt- 
wangler  calls  the  head  a  Praxitelean  development  of  the 
type  of  Zeas  created  in  the  time  of  Myron.  Now  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  Home. 

2.  Athena  Giustiniana  (^Minerva  Medico).  Consid- 
ered by  Furtwangler  a  copy,  after  Euphranor,  of  a  statue 
dedicated  below  the  Capitol,  called  Minerva  Catuliana,  set 
up  by  A.  Lutatius  Catulus.  The  aegis  and  sphinx  are 
copyist's  additions.  Found  in  the  gardens  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Some.  Both  arms  are  re- 
stored.    Now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  Rome. 

3.  Horsemen  from  the  Parthenon  Frieze.  The  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  is  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
marble  temple  of  Athena,  built  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
(480-480  B.  G.)  on  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  and  decorated 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  The  frieze  consisted  of  a 
series  of  panels  or  slabs,  about  8  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  and 
was  set  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella.  Being  lighted  from 
helowy  the  lower  portion  is  cut  in  low  relief  (1^  in.)  and 
the  upper  parts  in  high  relief  (2^  in.).  The  panel  of 
the  Horsemen  is  one  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  removed  by 
Lord  Elgin  from  the  Parthenon  in  1801-1802,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  London. 

4.  Bust  of  Hera.  Considered  by  Murray  a  copy  after 
Polyclitus.  Regarded  by  Furtwangler  as  a  ^^  Roman  crea- 
tion based  on  a  Praxitelean  model."  Catalogued  in  Hare's 
'^  Walks  in  Rome  "  as  a  probable  copy  after  Alcamenes. 
In  the  Ludovisi  Villa,  Rome. 
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5.  The  AjHxeyomenoB.  A  marble  copy  of  the  original 
bronze  statne  by  Lysippus,  who  flonrished  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  According  to  Pliny  the  original  was  brought 
from  Grreece  to  Rome  by  Agrippa  to  adorn  the  public 
baths.  This  copy  was  found  in  1849  in  the  Trastevere^ 
Home,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Grallery. 

6.  Head  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  According  to  Gard- 
ner, a  marble  copy  (Koman)  of  a  bronze  original  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age  (320-100  a.  c).  Some  (Winter  and 
Furtwangler)  have  assigned  the  original  to  Leochares,  a 
sculptor  of  the  4th  century,  and  others  to  Calamis,  in  the 
6th  century.  This  copy  was  found  in  the  16th  century  at 
Antium,  and  was  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the 
Belvedere  Palace.    Now  in  the  Vatican  Grallery,  Rome. 

7.  Demeter  (^Ceree).  Considered  by  Furtwangler  a 
copy  from  an  original  by  Agoracritus,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Phidias,  and  whose  works  are  closely  allied  to  those  of 
Alcamenes.  By  the  same  authority  the  statue  is  caUed 
the  Nemesis.     In  the  Vatican  Ghdlery,  Rome. 

8.  jHle  Faun  of  PraxiteleB.  A  copy  of  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  which  was  in  the  street  of  the  Tri- 
pods, Athens.     In  the  Capitol  Museum,  Home. 

9.  Sophocles.  Referred  to  by  Collignon  as  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  bronze  statue  raised  by  Lyourg^s.  Found  at 
Terracino  in  1838,  and  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum, 
Rome. 

10.  Ares  Seated.  Considered  by  Furtwangler  and 
others  a  copy  on  a  reduced  scale  of  a  colossal  statue  by 
Scopas.  The  little  god  Eros  is  the  copyist's  addition. 
Found  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini. 
Now  in  the  Ludovisi  Villa,  Rome. 

11.  Head  of  the  Olympian  Serines.  An  undisputed 
original  work  of  Praxiteles,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  b.  c.  It  was  in  the  Herssum  (or  Temple  of 
Hera)  at  Olympia,  and  was  discovered  by  German  exca* 
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yators,  May  8,  1877.     Now  in  the  museum  at  Olympia, 
Greece. 

12.  ITie  IHscoboluSy  a  copy  from  an  original  by  Myron, 
one  of  the  last  masters  of  the  ^'  severe  style/'  whose  career 
culminated  465-450  b.  c.  In  the  Lancelotti  Palace, 
Rome. 

13.  The  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (^e  Venus  of  Mlo^ 
Formerly  attributed  to  the  period  of  transition  between 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  but  assigned  by  late  critics  to  the 
Hellenistic  Age  (320-100  B.  c.)  Believed  by  Furtwan- 
gler  to  be  based  on  a  work  by  Scopas,  with  considerable 
modification  of  the  original.  Found  in  1820  on  .the  island 
of  Melos  at  the  entrance  of  the  Greek  Archipehigo. 
Purchased  by  the  French  government  for  6000  francs, 
and  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

14.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  One  of  several  copies  of 
an  original  bas-relief  referred  by  Collignon  to  the  second 
half  of  5th  century  b.  c.     In  the  Albani  Villa,  Bome. 

15.  Nike  {The  Winged  Victory).  A  marble  statue 
believed  to  have  been  set  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to 
celebrate  a  naval  victory  in  306  b.  c.  Found  in  1863  by 
the  French  consul  on  the  island  of  Samothraoe.  Now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 
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From  the  earliest  times  men  have  sought  to  explain 
in  one  way  and  another  the  common  facts  of  daily 
life.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  seedtime  and  harvest,  life, 
death,  and  the  hereafter  are  some  of  the  mysteries 
which  have  always  puzzled  the  human  mind.  The 
primitive  races,  knowing  nothing  of  science,  looked 
upon  the  forces  of  nature  as  gigantic  personalities, 
or  gods,  who  controlled  human  destiny. 

The  most  refined  and  imaginative  of  the  ancient 
nations  were  the  Greeks.  They  invented  innumer- 
able tales  or  myths,  in  which  all  the  changes  of  nature 
and  all  the  affairs  of  life  were  attributed  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  gods.  When  the  sun  rose,  they  said 
that  Apollo  had  begun  to  drive  his  chariot  across 
the  sky.  When  the  wind  blew,  Zeus  was  sending 
his  messenger  from  the  sky  to  the  earth.  When  a 
man  did  a  courageous  deed,  it  was  because  Athena 
had  whispered  to  him  what  to  do. 

In  this  way  the  beliefs  gradually  took  form  which 
made  the  Greek  religion.  Great  temples  were  built 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  statues  were  set  up 
in  their  honor.  The  finest  works  of  Greek  art  were 
connected  with  religious  worship. 

The  gods  were  conceived  as  having  the  same  form 
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as  human  beings,  but  of  colossal  size.    They  lived 
in  an  ideal  country  called  Olympus, 

"  Olympus,  where  the  gods  have  made, 
So  saith  tradition,  their  eternal  seat. 
The  tempest  shakes  it  not,  nor  is  it  drenched 
B J  showers,  and  there  the  snow  doth  never  fall. 
The  calm,  clear  ether  is  withoat  a  cloud. 
And  in  the  golden  light  that  lies  on  all. 
Day  after  day  the  blessed  gods  rejoice."  ' 

Here  each  god  had  a  separate  dwelling,  and  in 
the  midst  was  the  palace  of  their  supreme  ruler, 
Zeus,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Jupiter  or  Jove. 

Zeus  was  the  sky  god,  ^^  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,"  and  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  was 
the  ^^  cloud  compeller  "  at  whose  will  the  clouds  gath- 
ered or  scattered  across  the  sky,  the  ^^  ruler  of  the 
storms,"  the  "  thunderer,"  by  whom  were  hurled  the 
ruddy  Ughtnings.  How  far  he  surpassed  all  other 
gods  in  power  is  explained  in  the  Iliad  in  an  address 
made  by  Zeus  himself  to  the  gods  :  — 

"  Suspend  from  heaven 
A  golden  chain;  let  all  the  immortal  host 
Cling  to  it  from  below:  ye  could  not  draw. 
Strive  as  ye  might,  the  all-disposing  Jove 
From  heaven  to  earth.    And  yet  if  I  should  choose 
To  draw  it  upward  to  me,  I  should  lift, 
With  it  and  you,  the  earth  itself  and  sea 
Together,  and  I  then  would  bind  the  chain 
Around  the  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount, 
And  they  should  hang  aloft."  ' 

In  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  Zeus  was 
endowed  with  all  the  noblest  elements  in  human 

^  Odyssey,  Book  vi.,  lines  64-60  in  Bryant's  translation. 
^  Iliad,  Book  viii.,  lines  21-30  in  Bryant's  translation. 
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character.  He  ruled  the  affairs  of  men  with  fatherly 
benevolence.  He  rewarded  goodness^  punished  the 
wicked,  and  was  withal  the  fountain-head  of  justice. 
By  a  nod  of  his  head  he  made  known  his  will^  and 
there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decrees. 

Naturally,  the  Greeks  pictured  this  god  as  a  being 
of  majestic  stature  and  grand,  benignant  counte- 
nance^  and  sculptors  did  their  best  to  make  statues 
worthy  of  this  conception.  By  common  consent  a 
certain  type  of  countenance  was  accepted  as  the 
most  fitting  expression  of  this  ideal.  At  last  a 
great  artist  named  Phidias  produced  a  statue  which 
perfectly  carried  out  all  the  ideas  at  which  other 
sculptors  had  aimed.  It  was  of  colossal  size,  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  and  was  set  up  in  a  temple  of 
Olympia.  From  this  time  forth  every  sculptor  who 
had  to  represent  Zeus  had  only  to  repeat  the  design 
of  Phidias. 

Now  we  know  that  the  farther  an  imitator  gets 
from  the  original  standard,  the  weaker  is  his  copy. 
The  first  successors  of  Phidias  made  direct  studies 
from  his  statue,  but  those  coming  after  worked  from 
copies.  Still  later  artists  took  for  their  models  copies 
of  these  copies,  until  at  last  much  of  the  original 
grandeur  of  Phidias's  conception  was  lost. 

The  bust  of  Zeus  reproduced  in  our  illustration  is 
thought  to  be  a  far-away  copy  of  the  head  of  Phi- 
dias's statue.  From  the  marble  of  which  it  is  made 
we  know  that  it  was  executed  in  Italy,  probably  by 
some  Greek  sculptor  who  had  come  thither  after  his 
own  nation  had  been  conquered  by  Rome.     The 
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marvel  is  that  he  preserved  so  well  the  noble  dignity 
of  the  ideal  Zeus.  This  is  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  in  his  most  benign  aspect.  The  massive  head 
is  crowned  like  that  of  a  lion  with  long,  overhanging 
locks  with  which  the  flowing  beard  is  mingled. 
These  are  the 

**  Ambrosial  curb 
Upon  the  Sovereign  One's  immortal  head," 

of  which  Homer  writes  in  the  Iliad.  The  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  of  hair  and  beard  carry  out  the  char- 
acter of  perfect  evenness  belonging  to  the  supreme 
ruler. 

The  forehead  has  the  full  bar  of  flesh  which  de- 
notes virility.  The  brows  are  straight^  the  nose 
finely  modded,  the  lips  rather  full,  the  expression 
benignant.  Altogether  the  impression  is  of  a  being 
of  mental  and  moral  equipoise^  full  of  energy  and 
noble  dignity. 
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Athena  was  the  air  goddess  of  the  Greeks,  or,  in 
Buskin's  phrase,  ^^  the  queen  of  the  air."  She  was 
known  also  hj  the  name  Pallas,  and  among  the 
Romans  as  Minerva.  As  the  air  comes  to  us  from 
out  the  great  dome  of  the  sky,  so  Athena  was  said 
to  have  sprang  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  her 
father  Zeus.     The  old  Homeric  hymn  tells  how 

*<  VITonder  strange  poBsesaed 
The  eyerlastmg  gods  that  shape  to  see, 
Shaking  a  javelin  keen,  impetaoasly 
Bush  from  the  crest  of  sgis-bearing  Joye."  ^ 

Her  eyes  were  hlue,  the  color  of  the  sky ;  her  hair 
hung  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders.     Her  dress  was 

"  a  gorgeous  robe 
Of  many  hues,  which  her  own  hands  had  wroaght."  ' 

When  arrayed  for  war  she  wore  a  golden  helmet 
and  carried  a  shield,  or  cegis.  In  the  centre  of  this 
shield  was  fastened  the  gorgon's  head  which  Perseus 
had  cut  off  with  her  aid.  In  her  hand  she  wielded 
a  mighty  spear. 

The  owl  was  her  symbolic  bird,  and  she  was  called 
glaukopis,  or  owl-eyed,  because  her  wisdom  gave  her 
sight  in  darkness.     The  serpent  was  the  emblem  of 

1  In  SheUey's  translation.         <  Iliad,  Book  yiii.,  lines  483, 484. 
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her  command  over  the  beneficent  and  healing  influ- 
ences in  the  earth.  Her  favorite  plant  was  the  fruit- 
ful olive,  valued  by  the  Greeks  both  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  for  the  usefulness  of  its  oil. 

In  the  fortunes  of  war,  when  it  was  for  defensive 
aims,  Athena  took  an  intense  interest  and  an  active 
part.  In  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans, she  was  on  the  side  of  thlB  Greeks,  who  sought 
to  recover  from  their  enemies  their  queen  Helen, 
whom  the  Trojan  prince  had  captured.  When  the 
Greek  army  assembled  before  the  walls  of  Troy  — 

"  Among  them  walked 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  bearing  on  her  arm 
The  priceless.  fegiB,  ever  fair  and  new, 
And  undecaying  ;  from  its  edge  there  hnng 
A  hundred  golden  fringes,  fairly  wrought, 
And  eyery  fringe  might  buy  a  hecatomb. 
With  this  and  fierce,  defiant  looks  sbe  passed 
Through  all  the  Achaian  host,  and  made  their  hearts 
Impatient  for  the  march  and  strong  to  endure 
The  combat  without  pause,  — for  now  the  war 
Seemed  to  them  dearer  than  the  wished  return 
In  their  good  galleys  to  the  land  they  loyed."  ^ 

As  the  air  gives  us  the  breath  of  life,  so  Athena 
gave  inspiration  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  her 
friendly  mission  to  fill  with  '^  strength  and  courage  " 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  beset  by  difficulties  of 
many  kinds.^  To  Achilles,  lamenting  the  death  of 
Patroclus,  she  came  with  nectar  and  ambrosia,  that 
his  limbs  might  not  grow  faint  with  hunger.'  It 
was  because  of  her  aid  that  Diomed  could  proudly 

^  Iliad,  Book  ii.,  lines  549-^60  in  Bryant's  translation. 

*  See  the  Iliad,  Book  v.,  line  %  and  the  Odyssey,  Book  L,  line  396. 

'  Diad,  Book  xix.,  lines  427-429. 
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declare^  ^^  Minerva  wiU  not  let  my  spirit  falter ; "  and 
when  he  cast  his  spear,  ^^  Minerva  kept  the  weapon 
faithful  to  its  aim."  ^ 

To  Athena  Ulysses  owed  his  safe  return  to  Ithaca 
after  the  adventures  related  in  the  Odyssey.  It  was 
her  adroit  planning  which  brought  together  the  long 
lost  father  and  his  son  Telemachus,  with  the  faithful 
wife  Penelope.  She  also  found  ways  to  help  Jason 
when  he  went  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece ;  she 
aided  Hercules  in  his  labors  and  g^ded  the  hand  of 
Perseus  when  he  cut  off  the  Gorgon's  head. 

Athena  was  also  the  patroness  of  the  industrial 
arts.  She  was  skilful  in  weaving  and  needlework, 
making  both  her  own  and  others'  beautiful  robes  and 
teaching  the  craft  to  some  favored  mortals.  She  was, 
in  short,  the  personification  of  ^'  inspired  and  impul- 
sive wisdom  in  human  conduct  and  human  art,  giving 
the  instinct  of  infallible  decision,  and  of  faultless  in- 
vention." ^  Finally,  and  not  least  important,  Athena 
was  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  the  patron  goddess  of  farmers. 

Our  statue  shows  as  many  as  possible  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  goddess.  The  figure  is  tall  and  stately 
and  magnificently  developed.  The  Greek  ideal  of 
beauty  was  to  let  nature  have  its  way  in  the  human 
body,  unhindered  by  any  such  restraints  of  clothing 
as  our  modern  fashions  have  invented.  The  broad 
shoulders  and  ample  waist  bespeak  the  splendid 
strength  of  the  goddess. 

1  Iliad,  Book  y.,  lines  309  and  352. 
>  From  Raskin's  Queen  of  the  Air. 
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The  neck  rises  from  the  shoulders  like  a  column 
to  support  the  well-set  head.  A  tunic  falls  in  straight 
folds  to  the  feet,  and  over  this  is  worn  a  long  mantle 
gathered  over  the  left  shoulder.  Upon  her  breast 
hangs  the  shield,  here  made  very  small,  and  the  hel- 
met and  spear  complete  her  equipment  as  a  goddess 
of  war.     At  her  side  coils  the  emblematic  serpent. 

Her  aspect  is  far  from  warlike.  The  face  is  intel- 
lectual and  the  expression  thoughtful.  This  is  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  reflecting  upon  grave  concerns. 
The  mouth  is  set  somewhat  proudly,  and  the  counte- 
nance is  full  of  a  dignified  reserve.  The  masterful 
element,  so  strong  in  her  character,  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed. There  is  something  almost  austere  in  the 
beauty  of  this  virgin  goddess.  A  majestic  being  like 
this  is  not  one  to  be  familiarly  approached. 
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HOBSEMEN  FROM  THE  PABTHENON  FRIEZE 

To  understand  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  bas- 
relief  reproduced  in  our  illustration,  we  must  first 
learn  something  of  the  worship  of  Athena  in  her 
chosen  city  of  Athens.  An  annual  festival  was  held 
here  in  her  honor,  and  every  four  years  occurred  a 
very  elaborate  celebration  called  the  PanathensBa. 
The  FanathensBa  lasted  several  days,  and  attracted 
throngs  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  There 
were  contests  in  gymnastics  and  music,  torch-races, 
horse-races,  feasts  and  dances.  Sacrifices  of  oxen 
were  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  every  state 
having  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  purpose.  The 
climax  was  reached  on  the  last  day,  when  a  great 
procession  started  at  sunrise  and  traversed  the  streets 
of  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena.  It  is  with  this 
procession  that  the  bas-relief  of  our  picture  is  con- 
nected, as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Some  time  before  the  festival  a  group  of  Athenian 
maidens  of  the  noblest  famiUes  had  made  and  em- 
broidered for  Athena  a  beautiful  robe  called  the 
peplo8.  This  was  carried  above  the  procession, 
stretched  like  a  sail  on  the  mast  of  a  ship  which  was 
rolled  through  the  street  on  wheels.  The  pageant 
was  made  up  of  many  different  companies.     There 
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were  the  Athenian  magistrates,  grave  and  dignified^ 
maidens  carrying  sacrificial  vessels,  men  bearing  trays 
of  cakes,  citharists  (harpists)  and  flute-players,  old 
men  with  olive  branches,  four-horse  chariots  with 
armed  warriors,  rows  of  young  men  mounted  on 
prancing  steeds,  and  attendants  with  the  cattle  for 
the  sacrifice. 

During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians, 
the  temple  of  Athena  in  Athens  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Later,  on  its  site,  was  erected  another  to  re- 
place it,  called  the  Parthenon.  The  city  was  now 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  states- 
man Pericles.  At  this  time  also  lived  the  great 
sculptor  Phidias,  and  to  him  Pericles  intrusted  the 
decoration  of  the  new  temple. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
the  temple  proper  was  surrounded  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported on  rows  of  columns.  The  outside  of  the 
building  was  richly  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  In  the 
triangular  spaces  under  the  roof  were  large  designs 
eaJled  pediments.  Above  the  columns  ran  a  series 
of  panels  called  metopes.  Finally,  there  was  b,  frieze 
extending  around  the  temple  wall,  to  be  seen  from 
within  the  portico.  It  is  a  bit  of  this  frieze  which 
is  reproduced  in  our  illustration. 

The  Panathenaic  procession  is  the  subject  carried 
the  entire  length  of  this  bas-relief  decoration.  On 
the  portion  running  across  one  end  were  depicted  the 
scenes  of  preparation.  Men  are  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing their  horses,  some  having  spirited  animals  to  deal 
with,  and  all  making  ready  for  the  start.     At  the 
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opposite  end  is  the  scene  of  the  arrival  at  the  temple. 
Here  sit  the  gods  to  receive  the  sacrifice,  while  the 
magistrates  stand  ready  to  perform  the  rites,  and 
maidens  approach  with  the  vessels.  On  the  two  long 
sides  the  procession  is  seen  actually  in  motion. 
Here  are  represented  all  the  figures  which  took 
part  in  such  occasions ;  old  men  and  maidens,  musi- 
cians, horsemen,  charioteers,  and  sacrificial  animals, 
all  moving  forward  on  their  way.  Group  follows 
group,  with  that  contrast  and  variety  which  give  in- 
terest to  a  pageant,  and  with  the  proper  orderUness 
to  give  it  unity. 

Our  panel  shows  us  a  line  of  horsemen  riding  four 
abreast.  Though  it  is  broken  and  defaced,  we  catch 
at  once  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The  horses  are  splen- 
did animals  ;  with  dilated  nostrils,  and  necks  proudly 
arched,  they  seem  to  prance  to  the  music  of  the 
flutes.  Though  they  are  well  matched  in  size  &nd 
type,  no  two  are  really  alike.  Every  one  has  as  dis- 
tinct a  character  as  a  human  being,  and  lovers  of 
horses  might  choose  each  his  own  favorite  from  the 
four. 

Only  two  of  the  riders  fall  within  our  range  of 
vision.  They  are  handsome  youths,  with  the  per- 
fectly formed  head  and  finely  cut  profile  which  we 
learn  to  recognize  as  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty.  The 
line  across  forehead  and  nose  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  line  connecting  nose  and  chin  forms  a 
corresponding  angle.  Both  faces  bear  the  stamp  of 
refinement  and  high  breeding  which  mark  them 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  Athenian  nobles. 
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Though  the  two  youths  have  so  similar  a  cast  of 
countenance,  they  are  quite  unlike  in  temperament. 
The  farther  one  is  of  a  somewhat  dreamy,  poetic 
nature.  He  rides  with  hent  head  as  if  in  a  reverie. 
His  companion  is  of  a  sterner,  more  virile  type.  He 
looks  straight  before  him,  and  carries  his  head  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Both  youths  sit  their  horses  as  if  bom  in  the  sad- 
dle. Horse  and  rider  are  one,  animated  by  a  single 
dominant  will.  The  Athenian  youth  were  trained 
from  childhood  in  all  sorts  of  manly  exercise.  The 
normal  development  of  the  body  was  of  first  impor- 
tance in  the  Greek  educational  system.  These  young 
men  are  typical  examples  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
manhood  which  that  training  produced. 
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BUST   OF   HERA    (jUKO) 

**  The  wliite  armed  queen, 
Juno,  the  mistress  of  the  golden  throne." 

It  is  thus  that  the  Iliad  describes  Hera,  the  wife 
of  Zeus,  now  more  often  called  by  her  Roman  name 
Juno.  The  marriage  union  between  the  ruler  of  the 
gods  and  his  queen  represented  the  Greek  ideal  of 
perfect  conjug^d  happiness.  Hera  was  therefore  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  human  marriages,  and 
was  the  type  of  matronly  virtue  and  dignity.  As 
the  queen  of  heaven,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
bestow  great  riches,  honor,  and  influence  upon  her 
favorites. 

In  the  Trojan  war  she  was,  like  Athena,  a  parti- 
san of  the  Greeks,  and  once  or  twice  even  accom- 
panied the  war  goddess  to  the  battlefield.  Usually, 
however,  her  pursuits  were  of  a  more  peaceful  and 
domestic  order.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  god- 
dess, "  ox-eyed  "  in  the  quaint  Greek  phrase,  that  is, 
with  large  expressive  eyes.  She  had  the  august  and 
majestic  bearing  befitting  a  queen,  and  is  usually 
described  in  classic  literature  as  wearing  a  veil.  A 
long  passage  in  the  Iliad  gives  an  account  of  her 
toilet  when  arraying  herself  for  a  special  occasion. 
After  bathing  in  ambrosia,  and  anointing  with  oil. 
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*<  When  thus  her  shf^iely  form 
Had  been  anointed,  and  her  hands  had  combed 
Her  tresses,  she  arranged  the  lastrous  cnrls, 
Ambrosial,  beautiful,  that  clustering  hung 
Bound  her  immortal  brow.     And  next  she  threw 
Around  her  an  ambrosial  robe,  the  work 
Of  Pallas,  all  its  web  embroidered  o'er 
With  forms  of  rare  device.    She  fastened  it 
Over  the  breast  with  clasps  of  gold,  and  then 
She  passed  about  her  waist  a  zone  which  bore 
Fringes  a  kundred-fold,  and  in  her  ears 
She  hung  her  three-gemmed  ear-rings,  from  whose  gleam 
She  won  an  added  grace.    Around  her  head 
The  glorious  goddess  drew  a  flowing  veil, 
Just  from  the  loom,  and  shining  like  the  sun; 
And,  last,  beneath  her  bright  white  feet  she  bound 
The  shapely  sandals.**  ^ 

One  of  the  prettiest  stories  about  Hera  is  that  in 
which  she  acted  as  the  friend  of  Jason.  Jason  was 
the  son  of  a  dethroned  king  and  was  brought  up  by 
the  centaur  Chiron.  When  he  came  of  age  he  set 
forth,  with  much  good  advice  from  Chiron,  to  re- 
claim his  father's  kingdom.  On  his  journey  he  came 
to  a  swollen  stream  which  seemed  well-nigh  impass- 
able. As  he  was  considering  the  danger  of  crossing 
it,  an  old  woman  on  the  bank  begged  him  to  carry 
her  over.  This  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and 
the  young  man  was  sorely  tempted  to  refuse  her. 
At  last  his  kindness  triumphed  and  he  consented. 
Taking  her  on  his  back,  he  struggled  across  the  river 
at  the  p6ril  of  his  life.  When  he  set  her  safely  on 
the  opposite  bank,  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 
'^  She  grew  fairer  than  aU  women,  and  taller  than  all 
men  on  earth ;  and  her  garments  shone  like  the  sum- 

1  Iliad,  Book  ziy.,  lines  210-226  in  Bryant's  transition. 
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mer  sea,  and  her  jewels  like  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and 
over  her  forehead  was  a  veil,  woven  of  the  golden 
clouds  of  sunset,  and  through  the  veil  she  looked 
down  on  him  with  great  soft  heifer's  eyes;  with 
great  eyes,  nuld  and  awful,  which  filled  all  the  glen 
with  light."  ^  Then  he  knew  that  this  was  Hera,  and 
from  thenceforth  she  was  his  guide  in  every  time  of 
need. 

The  bust  of  Hera,  reproduced  in  our  illustration, 
shows  how  the  Greeks  liked  to  think  of  their  queen 
goddess.  We  at  once  recognize  the  features  assigned 
to  her  by  tradition ;  the  large  eyes  set  somewhat  far 
apart,  the  low,  broad  forehead,  the  mild  expression. 
The  waving  hair  is  parted,  and  gathered  at  the  back 
in  a  matronly  coiffure,  and  over  it  is  worn  the  crown 
of  a  queen. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Greek  sculpture  the  artist 
was  not  always  left  to  represent  the  divinities  accord- 
ing to  his  own  imagination.  For  each  one  a  certain 
fixed  type  had  been  gradually  thought  out  in  very 
early  times,  and  this  type  was  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  A  statue  or  bust  could 
always  be  recognized  without  any  title.  No  one,  for 
instance,  could  ever  mistake  Zeus  for  Apollo,  or 
confuse  Hera  and  Athena. 

By  comparing  this  head  of  Hera  with  that  of 
Athena  in  our  previous  illustration,  we  can  see  how 
perfectly  sculpture  carried  out  the  distinctions  in  the 
two  characters.  Hera  was  less  intellectual  than 
Athena,  and  had  perhaps  more  distinctly  feminine 

*  From  Eisgsley's  Greek  Heroes :  the  Argonauts. 
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charms.  The  mouth  has  less  strength  and  firmness, 
the  expression  more  mildness.  Her  beauty  is  natu- 
rally of  a  more  matronly  type  than  that  of  the  virgin 
goddess.  The  crown  which  she  wears  belongs  as 
distinctly  to  her  as  does  the  helmet  to  Athena. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  face  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  studied  from  actual  life.  If,  as  some 
critics  believe,  the  bust  was  made  in  Rome  by  some 
Greek  sojourning  there  after  the  conquest  of  his  own 
nation,  a  noble  Roman  matron  may  have  been  the 
model.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  Hera  as  the  Greeks 
worshipped  her,  and  perhaps  the  best  existing  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  goddess. 
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Ak  important  part  of  the  Greek  system  of  educa- 
tion was  the  training  of  the  body  in  physical  exer- 
cise. For  this  purpose  there  were  gymnasia  in  every 
city,  where  the  youth  were  trained  in  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  casting  the 
discus.  Grreat  spaces  were  occupied  by  these  gym- 
nasia, which  included  buildings  for  dressing-rooms 
and  baths,  porticoes  and  halls  used  as  assembly-rooms, 
walks,  gardens,  and  the  palaestra,  or  wrestling-field. 

Every  four  years  a  great  national  festival  was  held 
at  Olympia,  consisting  of  games  or  contests  in  the 
various  athletic  sports.  Every  freeman  of  Hellenic 
blood  had  a  birthright  to  take  part  in  them.  The 
contestants  were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory 
training,  often  lasting  months,  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Elis,  the  province  in  which  Oljonpia  was  situated. 

During  the  progress  of  the  games  a  universal 
truce  was  proclaimed  throughout  Greece.  All  hos- 
tilities ceased  for  the  time,  and  the  Greeks  as  a 
united  people  assembled  at  Olympia  for  the  joyous 
celebration  in  honor  of  Zeus.  So  important  were 
these  Olympic  games  that  they  were  used  as  a  stan- 
dard for  reckoning  time.  In  assigning  a  date  to  an 
event,  the  Greeks  used  to  say  that  it  took  place  in 
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this  or  that  Olympiad,  an  Olympiad  being  the  period 
of  four  years  between  two  suceessiye  festivals. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  Olympic  festivals, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  daily  exercise  in  the  city 
gymnasia,  had  great  attractions  for  sculptors.  The 
palaestra  must  have  been  a  favorite  resort  of  artists. 
What  a  sight  it  was  when  the  young  men  came  out 
of  the  dressing-rooms  stripped  for  running,  their 
bodies  shining  with  oil,  —  what  a  play  of  muscles 
in  the  lithe  young  limbs  as  the  runners  '^pressed 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling ! '' 
The  course  was  usually  of  deep  sand,  and  was  about 
three  miles  in  length.  The  runners  trained  for 
special  emergencies  attained  extraordinary  speed  and 
endurance.  The  race  over,  each  youth  returned  to 
the  dressing-rooms  of  the  gymnasium  and,  taking  a 
small  instrument  called  the  strigilj  made  of  metal, 
ivory,  or  horn,  scraped  the  oil  from  his  body. 

It  is  in  this  cleansing  process  that  the  young  man 
of  our  illustration  is  engaged.  The  statue  on  this 
account  is  called  the  Apoxyomenos,  which  is  a  Greek 
word  meaning  ^^  the  cleansing."  It  represents  a 
typical  incident  of  the  life  of  the  gymnasium,  such 
as  might  be  seen  any  day  of  the  year. 

Tall  and  graceful,  with  slender  flexible  limbs,  the 
youth  stands  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  scraping  his 
right  arm.  In  his  fingers  is  the  die  which  marks 
his  number  in  the  race.  His  body  rests  upon  one 
leg,  but  so  light  is  his  poise  that  he  is  ready  to 
change  his  position  momentarily.  Neither  attitude 
nor   countenance  shows   any  sense  of  exhaustion, 
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only  that  delicious  fatigue  which  makes  rest  so  en- 
joyable. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Greek  poet  Aristopha- 
nes' comedy  of  the  Clouds,  in  which  a  speaker  urges 
upon  a  young  man  the  life  of  the  gymnasium. 
^^  Fresh  and  fair  in  beauty-bloom/'  he  says,  '^  you 
shall  pass  your  days  in  the  wrestling^ground,  or  run 
races  beneath  the  sacred  olive  trees,  crowned  with 
white  reed,  in  company  with  a  pure-hearted  friend, 
smelling  of  .bindweed,  and  leisure  hours,  and  the 
white  poplar  that  sheds  her  leaves,  rejoicing  in  the 
prime  of  spring  when  the  plane  tree  whispers  to 
the  Ume."  This  is  the  kind  of  life  typified  in  the 
figure  of  our  statue,^  a  side  of  Greek  life  which  no 
one  can  overlook  if  he  would  understand  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  statue  represents 
an  actual  individual.  It  is  not  a  portrait,  but  an 
imaginary  typical  figure.  It  is  true  that  portrait 
statues  of  athletes  were  made  in  great  numbers,  as 
we  shall  note  again  in  another  chapter.  It  was  in- 
deed this  practical  experience  among  athletes  that 
led  sculptors  to  see  what  a  perfect  human  figure 
ought  to  be.  In  the  study  of  many  different  forms 
they  developed  an  idea  of  a  type  common  to  all  and 
uniting  all  the  perfections.  Certain  sculptors  fig^ 
ured  out  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  proportions 
of  the  ideal  human  form.  One  of  these  was  Lysip- 
pus,  who  is  believed  to  have  executed  this  statue  as 

^  The  application  of  this  passage  to  the  Apoxyomenos  is  made  by 
J.  A.  Symonds  in  his  Chreek  Poets, 
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an  illustration  of  his  theories.  We  note  as  the 
special  characteristics  of  his  ideal  figure  that  it  is 
tall,  with  slim  light  limbs,  and  a  rather  small  head, 
about  one  eighth  the  total  height. 

We  may  now  see  how  such  a  statue  as  the  Apo- 
xyomenos  was  a  preparatory  study  for  statues  of  the 
gods.  The  gods  were  to  be  represented  in  the  most 
perfect  human  forms  which  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  by  working  out  typical  figures  like  this, 
forms  were  found  worthy  of  the  noblest  subjects. 
Thus  the  proportions  discovered  by  Lysippus  were 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  lighter,  fleets  gods, 
as  Apollo  and  Hermes. 

Lysippus  executed  his  works  entirely  in  bronze, 
and  the  statue  reproduced  in  our  illustration  is  a 
marble  copy  of  the  original,  which  was  long  since 
lost. 
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HEAD   OF  ^THB   APOLLO   BELVEDERE 

Ph(EBUS  Apollo  was  the  Greek  god  of  day,  who 
drove  the  great  chariot  of  the  sun  across  the  sky 
from  dawn  to  sunset.  As  the  sun's  rays  pierce  the 
air  with  darts  of  fire,  so  Apollo  is  an  archer  god 
carrying  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  The  old  Homeric 
hymn  calls  him — 

**  Heaven's  far  darter,  the  fair  king  of  days 
Whom  even  the  gods  themselves  fear  when  he  goes 
Through  Jove's  high  house  ;  and  when  his  goodly  bows 
He  goes  to  bend,  all  from  their  thrones  arise 
And  cluster  near  t'  admire  his  faculties."  ^ 

If  we  count  up  all  the  gifts  which  the  sunlight 
hrings  us,  we  shall  have  a  list  of  the  offices  of 
Apollo.  He  brought  the  spring  and  the  summer, 
and  ripened  the  grain  for  harvest.  He  warded  off 
disease  and  healed  the  sick.  One  of  his  earliest  ad- 
ventures was  to  slay  the  serpent  Python  lurking  in 
the  caves  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  Like  the  legend  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  story  is  an  allegory  of 
the  triumph  of  light  over  darkness,  health  over  dis- 
ease, the  power  of  good  over  the  power  of  evil. 

Apollo  was  also  the  patron  of  music,  having  re- 
ceived from  Hermes  the  gift  of  the  lyre.     He  was 

'  In  Chapman's  translation. 
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wout  to  play  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  and  the 
poet  Shelley  describes  his  music  in  these  words :  — 

'*  And  then  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 
The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  crash 
Of  mighty  soands  rushed  np,  whose  mosic  shook 
The  soul  with  sweetness,  and  like  an  adept 
His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept."  ^ 

Poetry  and  the  dance  were  also  under  Apollo's 
protection,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  nine 
muses. 

His  highest  office  was  prophecy,  and  in  all  his 
temples  the  priestesses  gave  mystic  revelations  of  the 
future.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  at  Delphi, 
built  over  an  opening  in  the  ground,  whence  a  strange 
vapor  rose.  The  priestess,  a  young  woman  called  a 
pythia,  from  the  python  slain  by  Apollo,  sat  over  this 
opening  on  a  three-legged  seat,  or  tripod,  and  an- 
swered the  questions  brought  to  her.  Her  sayings 
were  in  verses  called  oracles,  supposed  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  her  by  the  god. 

Now,  as  might  be  expected,  the  character  of 
Apollo  was  as  pure  and  transparent  as  the  sunlight 
itself.  He  required  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts  of 
those  who  worshiped  him.  As  the  sunlight  shines 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  driving  the  shadows 
away,  so  Apollo  hated  all  that  was  dark  and  evil  in 
human  life.  He  was  not  only  the  rewarder  of  good 
but  the  punisher  of  evil.  In  Shelley's  "  Hymn  of 
Apollo"  these  words  are  put  in  the  god's  mouth :  — 

"  The  sunbeams  are  mj  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day  ; 

^  From  Shelley's  translation  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercwy. 
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All  men  wbo  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Flj  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 
Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 
Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  night." 

The  head  of  Apollo  in  our  illustration  is  from  a 
famous  full-length  statue  of  the  god  known  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere.  The  name  Belvedere,  which  is 
useful  only  to  distinguish  the  statue  from  others  of 
the  same  subject,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ble once  adorned  a  pavilion  of  the  Vatican  called  the 
Belvedere  Palace* 

The  god  stands  with  left  arm  extended  holding,  it 
k  supposed,  either  a  bow  or  a  shield.  A  quiver  of 
arrows  is  slung  across  his  back,  and  a  chlamys,  or 
cloak,  hangs  over  his  left  shoulder.  His  is  the  proud 
attitude  of  one  who  is  defending  some  sacred  trust. 
So  he  holds  his  head  high  and  gazes  steadily  before 
him  as  if  watching  an  arrow  speed  to  its  mark,  or 
perhaps  scanning  the  vanguard  of  an  approaching 
army.  The  expression  is  not  a  little  haughty,  and 
one  detects  an  almost  disdainful  curve  of  the  lips  as 
if  the  god  regarded  the  enemy  with  scorn.  The  face 
is  cut  in  an  aristocratic  mould,  with  fine  sensitive 
lines  which  mark  the  lover  of  music  and  poetry.  In 
fact,  the  refinement  of  his  beauty  has  something  of  a 
feminine  quality. 

The  carefully  curled  hair  is  gathered  in  a  bow 
knot  on  the  top  of  his  head.  It  may  indeed  be 
supposed  that  the  handsome  young  god  was  by  no 
means  unconscious  of  his  charms,  and  took  no  little 
pains  to  display  them  to  good  advantage. 
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The  Apollo,  however,  is  a  god  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration for  the  noble  purity  of  his  countenance. 
Surely,  all  base  thoughts  and  mean  motives  would 
be  put  to  shame  by  this  pure  presence. 

The  poet  Bjrron,  whose  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age" describes  many  interesting  sights  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  has  written  these  lines  about  the  Apollo 
Belvedere :  — 

'<  The  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light  — 
The  sun,  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
^1  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  deity." 
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DEBCBTEB    (CEBES) 

The  Greeks  worshipped  among  their  deities  a  god- 
dess called  Demeter,  which  means  ^^  mother  earth." 
It  was  her  office  to  attend  to  the  sowing  and  reaping 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  She  first  taught  man- 
kind the  use  of  the  plough  ;  she  helped  the  men  in 
their  threshing  and  the  women  in  their  baking.  All 
country  folk  sought  her  blessing  in  their  labors.  She 
was,  in  fact,  a  personification  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
it  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Greek  belief  in  our  speech 
that  we  still  refer  to  ^^  mother  earth  "  and  ^^  mother 
nature." 

Demeter's  only  child  was  a  daughter,  Persephone, 
and  upon  her  she  lavished  all  a  mother's  fond  devo- 
tion. The  story  runs  that  one  day  Persephone  was 
gathering  posies  in  the  meadow  when  a  strange  acci- 
dent overtook  her.  A  beautiful  flower  suddenly  at- 
tracted her  attention,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
before  seen.  When  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  pluck 
it,  the  entire  plant  came  up  by  the  roots,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  The  hole  widened  into  a  great 
crack,  the  earth  shook  with  a  mighty  thundering, 
and  out  dashed  a  chariot  drawn  by  coal-black  steeds, 
bearing  Pluto,  the  king  of  the  lower  regions.  He 
caught  up  the  astonished  Persephone,  and  away  they 
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sped  agaiii  into  the  gloomy  kingdom  beyond  the  Styx, 
where  Persephone  was  installed  as  queen. 

Demeter,  missing  her  daughter,  inquired  every- 
where what  had  become  of  the  maiden,  but  none 
could  tell  her.  Then  she  Ughted  a  torch  and  began 
a  weary  search  for  the  lost  child.  Nine  days  she 
wandered  without  finding  any  clew.  But  on  the 
tenth  day  she  met  the  old  witch  Hecate,  who  had 
heard  Persephone  scream  when  she  was  carried  away. 
Together  the  two  sought  Apollo,  who  sees  all  the 
doings  of  gods  and  men,  and  he  told  them  the  whole 
story.  ^^  Then  a  more  terrible  grief  took  possession 
of  Demeter,  and  .  .  .  she  forsook  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  and  abode  among  men  for  a  long  time,  veil- 
ing her  beauty  under  a  worn  countenance  so  that 
none  who  looked  upon  her  knew  her."  She  declared 
that  the  earth  should  not  again  bring  forth  fruit  till 
she  had  seen  her  daughter. 

It  comforted  her  not  a  Uttle  in  this  time  of  mourn- 
ing to  take  a  mother's  care  of  a  certain  sickly  little 
child  she  chanced  upon.  Disguised  as  a  nurse,  she 
fed  the  child  upon  ambrosia,  held  him  in  her  bosom, 
and  at  night  covered  him  in  a  bed  of  coals.  Under 
this  treatment  he  thrived  amazingly ;  but  the  par* 
ents  discovered  the  nurse's  strange  ways  and  became 
alarmed.  Their  anxiety  was  turned  to  dismay  when 
they  learned  that  this  was  a  goddess,  who  would 
have  made  their  son  immortal  but  for  their  inter* 
ference. 

In  the  mean  time  the  crops  fell  into  a  bad  state, 
and  it  was  a  year  of  grievous  famine.    Demeter  still 
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kept  her  vow  to  let  no  green  thing  appear  upon  the 
earth.  Then  Zeus  came  to  the  rescue  of  perishing 
humanity.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Pluto  begging 
him  to  let  Persephone  return  to  her  mother.  The 
request  was  granted,  the  chariot  was  made  ready, 
but  the  wily  king  first  pressed  his  bride  to  eat  with 
him  some  pomegranate  seeds,  designing  that  she 
should  return  to  him  again.  Mother  and  daughter 
were  now  joyfully  reunited,  but  not  without  further 
separation  ;  for  a  portion  of  each  year  Persephone 
returned  to  her  kingdom  below  the  earth,  reappeai^ 
ing  in  the  spring  to  visit  her  mother.  And  this  is 
I  why  to  this  day  the  harvest  is  followed  by  winter 
I        until  the  spring  revisits  the  earth.^ 

In  all  this  story  we  see  that  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  Demeter  is  her  motherliness.  In  some 
respects  she  is  like  Hera,  because  both  are  matrons 
and  are  patterns  of  the  domestic  virtues.  But  while 
Hera  is  the  model  wife,  Demeter  is  the  model  mother. 
I  It  is  the  motherliness  of  our  statue  which  makes 

I       us  feel  sure  that  it  must  be  intended  to  represent 
I       Demeter.^     The  goddess  stands  holding  in  her  out- 
stretched right  hand  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  lifting  high 
in  the  left  hand  the  torch  with  which  she  journeyed 

^  The  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  is  related  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Demeter,  of  which  an  abridged  English  version  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  in  Pater's  Greek 
Studies,  The  same  chapter  refers  to  various  other  ancient  forms  of 
the  story,  one  of  the  most  important  being  that  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, translated  into  English  blank  verse  by  Edward  King. 

*  See  in  the  Historical  Directory  another  subject  assigned  to  the 
statue. 
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round  the  world.  It  is  as  if  she  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  opening  season  awaiting  her  daughter's 
return.  She  gazes  straight  hef  ore  her  with  a  look 
of  expectancy  as  if  she  already  saw  her  child  from 
afar.  Her  face  is  lighted  hy  a  smile  of  welcome. 
One  can  fancy  how  tenderly  those  motherly  arms 
will  fold  the  child  to  her  hearty  and  how  gladly  the 
daughter  will  pillow  her  head  on  that  broad  bosom. 

The  figure  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  statue  of 
Athena  which  we  have  studied.  The  virgin  goddess 
is  stately  and  unapproachable  in  her  panoply  of  wis- 
dom, but  the  great  mother  seems  to  invite  our  con- 
fidence. She  is  one  to  whom  a  frightened  child 
might  run,  sure  of  being  soothed.  To  her  the  soi^ 
rowing  would  turn,  fearing  no  repulse.  She  would 
welcome,  she  would  understand,  she  would  comfort. 
There  is  strength  and  repose  in  every  line  of  her 
majestic  figure. 

The  statue  illustrates  admil*ably  the  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  the  best  Greek  art.  The  long  straight 
lines  of  the  drapery,  unbroken  by  any  unnecessary 
folds,  are  the  secret  of  the  impression  of  tranquil 
dignity  in  the  work. 
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THE  FAUN   OF  PBAXITELB8 

The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  the  woods 
and  waters  with  all  sorts  of  mythical  beings,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  delightful  was  the  faun. 
This  was  a  creature  half  human,  half  animal,  which 
frolicked  in  the  woods  in  spring  time.  In  outward 
appearance  it  looked  much  l^e  a  human  being,  except 
that  it  bad  pointed  furry  ears.  In  nature,  however, 
it  was  closely  akin  to  the  animals,  and  lived  a  free 
happy  life,  with  none  of  the  thoughts  and  cares 
which  beset  the  soul  of  man. 

Our  statue  represents  a  sculptor's  conception  of 
this  sportive  being.  It  is  famous  not  only  because  it 
is  a  celebrated  work  of  art,  but  because  it  takes  an 
important  place  in  a  celebrated  novel.  This  is  the 
<<  marble  faun  "  which  gives  the  title  to  Hawthorne's 
book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  beg^ning 
of  the  story,  a  party  of  friends  are  visiting  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  where  the  statue  stands. 
Suddenly  they  notice  the  resemblance  which  one  of 
their  number,  a  young  Italian  named  Donatello, 
bears  to  the  statue.  They  bid  him  take  the  same 
attitude,  and  the  likeness  is  complete.  The  writer 
describes  the  statue  in  these  words :  ^^  The  Faun  is 
the  marble  image  of  a  young  man  leaning  his  right 
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arm  on  the  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree;  one  hand 
hangs  carelessly  by  his  side ;  in  the  other  he  holds 
the  fragment  of  a  pipe^  or  some  such  sylvan  instru- 
ment of  music.  His  only  garment — a  lion's  skin/ 
with  the  claws  upon  his  shoulder  —  falls  halfway 
down  his  back,  leaving  the  limbs  and  entire  front 
of  the  figure  nude.  The  form,  thus  displayed,  is 
marvellously  graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and  more 
rounded  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  muscle, 
than  the  old  sculptors  were  wont  to  assign  to  their 
types  of  masculine  beauty.^  The  character  of  the 
face  corresponds  with  the  figure ;  it  is  most  agree- 
able in  outline  and  feature,  but  rounded  and  some- 
what voluptuously  developed,  especially  about  the 
throat  and  chin ;  the  nose  is  almost  straight,  but  very 
slightly  curves  inward,  thereby  acquiring  an  inde- 
scribable charm  of  geniahty  and  humor.  The  mouth, 
with  its  full  yet  delicate  Ups,  seems  so  nearly  to 
smile  outright  that  it  calls  forth  a  responsive  smile. 
The  whole  statue  —  unlike  anything  else  that  ever 
was  wrought  in  that  severe  material  of  marble  — 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and  sensual  crea- 
ture, easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  jollity,  yet  not  incapable 
of  being  touched  by  pathos.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze 
long  at  this  stone  image  without  conceiving  a  kindly 
sentiment  towards  it,  as  if  its  substance  were  warm 
to  the  touch,  and  imbued  with  actual  life.  It  comes 
very  close  to  some  of  our  pleasantest  sympathies." 
After  this  description  the  writer  goes  on  to  ana- 

1  More  likely  a  leopard's  skin. 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  slender  figaie  of  the  Apoxjromenoa. 
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lyze  the  nature  of  the  Faun.  ^^  The  being  here  re- 
presented/' he  says,  ^^  is  endowed  with  no  principle 
of  virtue,  and  would  be  incapable  of  comprehending 
such ;  but  he  would  be  true  and  honest  by  dint  of 
his  simplicity.  We  should  expect  from  him  no  sac- 
rifice or  efFort  for  an  abstract  cause ;  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  martyr's  stuff  in  all  that  softened  marble ; 
but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and  warm  attach- 
ment, and  might  act  devotedly  through  its  impulse, 
and  even  die  for  it  at  need.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  Faun  might  be  educated  through  the  medium 
of  his  emotions)  so  that  the  coarser  animal  portion  of 
his  nature  might  eventually  be  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, though  never  utterly  expelled." 

The  original  statue,  of  which  the  marble  of  the 
Capitol  is  a  copy,  was  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Praxiteles.  As  Hawthorne  says :  ^^  Only  a  sculptor 
of  the  finest  imagination,  the  most  delicate  taste, 
the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the  rarest  artistic  skill  — 
in  a  word,  a  sculptor  and  a  poet  too  —  could  have 
.  •  .  succeeded  in  imprisoning  the  sportive  and  frisky 
thing  in  marble."  We  are  presently  to  see  again  in 
the  head  of  Hermes  that  Praxiteles  was  indeed  a  re- 
markable sculptor.  The  Faun,  however,  is  the  more 
difficult  subject  of  the  two,  for  it  was  puzzling  to 
think  what  expression  would  be  proper  to  a  being 
partly  human,  but  without  a  soul. 

It  is  said  that  Praxiteles  himself  considered  the 
Faun  one  of  his  two  best  works.  It  had  been  im- 
possible for  his  friends  to  get  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  him  in  regard  to  his  statues,  until  one  day 
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a  trick  was  devised  to  betray  him.  He  was  told  that 
his  studio  was  on  fire,  when  be  exclaimed  that  his 
labor  was  all  lost  if  the  Faun  and  the  Eros  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Faun  originally  stood  in  the  street  of  the 
Tripods  at  Athens,  but  what  has  now  become  of  it  we 
do  not  know.  The  statue  in  our  illustration  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  copies.  Many  travellers  make 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  see  it,  and  seeing  it  recall  the 
words  of  Hawthorne,  describing  the  spell  it  casts 
upon  the  spectator.  ^^  All  the  pleasantness  of  sylvan 
life,  all  the  genial  and  happy  characteristics  of  crea- 
tures that  dwell  in  woods  and  fields,  will  seem  to  be 
mingled  and  kneaded  into  one  substance,  along  ^th 
the  kindred  qualities  in  the  human  soul.  Trees, 
grass,  flowers,  woodland  streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and 
unsophisticated  man  —  the  essence  of  all  these  was 
compressed  long  ago,  and  still  exists,  within  that  dis- 
colored marble  surface  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.'' 
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SOPHOCLES 

Onb  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  writers  was  the 
tragic  poet  Sophocles.  He  was  born  near  Athens 
in  the  year  495  b.  c,  and  was  educated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  yoath  of  his  time.  Every  ad- 
Yantage  was  given  him  for  the  study  of  music  and 
poetry,  and  also  for  that  gymnastic  training  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  so  important  in  Greek  education. 

Sophocles  was  a  handsome  youth,  and  acquitted 
himself  well  in  the  palaestra.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  great  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought 
and  won  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  celebration  of  this 
victory  at  Athens,  Sophocles  led  with  dance  and  lyre 
the  chorus  of  young  men  who  sang  the  psBan  or 
hymn  of  victory.  That  such  an  honor  should  be 
given  him  shows  how  graceful  and  gifted  he  must 
have  been. 

The  beginning  of  his  literary  career  came  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  At  that  time  a  solemn 
festival  was  held  in  Athens  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
King  Theseus,  whose  bones  had  been  brought 
thither  from  the  island  of  Scyros.  Now  all  religious 
festivals  in  Greece  were  celebrated  with  contests, 
some  athletic,  others  artistic  and  literary.  On  this 
occasion   there  was   a  contest  of   dramatic   poets. 
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JEkicbylus  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  of  living 
tragedians^  and  as  he  was  among  the  contestants,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  no  other  candidate 
could  have  succeeded.  Sophocles  now  came  forward 
with  his  first  tragedy,  and  so  remarkable  was  it 
found  to  be  that  the  judges  pronounced  him  victor. 

From  this  time  forth  Sophocles  continually  grew 
in  dramatic  and  literary  power.  Twenty  times  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  other  contests,  and  many 
times  also  the  second  prize.  The  amount  of  his  work 
was  prodigious.  Most  of  his  dramas  are  lost,  bat  we 
still  have  a  half  dozen  or  more  to  show  us  the  noble 
quality  of  his  work;  The  finest  are  perhaps  those 
called  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  CEdipns  Coloneus,  and 
Antigone,  all  dealing  with  the  tragic  fate  of  an 
ancient  royal  family. 

Athens  was  justly  proud  of  her  great  poet  and 
bestowed  various  honors  upon  him.  He  was  even 
made  a  general,  and  served  in  the  war  against  Samos ; 
but  nature  had  made  him  a  poet,  and  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  we  must  always  think  of  him.  Full  of  years 
and  honors,  he  died  in  Athens  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Of  him  the  Greek  poet  Phrynicus  wrote,  — 

**  Thrioe  happy  Sophocles  I  in  good  old  age 
Blessed  as  a  man,  and  as  a  craftsman  blessed, 
He  died  :  his  many  tragedies  were  fair, 
And  fair  his  end,  nor  knew  he  any  sorrow." 

Our  portrait  shows  admirably  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  handsome  and  dignified,  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

The  scanty  folds  of  his  toga  reveal  the  fine  lines  of 
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his  graceful  figure.  The  pose  shows  the  bodily  vigor 
which  his  early  athletic  traiuing  gave  him.  He  holds 
his  head  erect  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  his  military 
life.  The  face  is  that  of  an  idealist  and  a  poet,  a 
man  who  sees  splendid  visions.  Yet  it  is  not  alto- 
gether dreamy  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  it  has  the  alert, 
energetic  aspect  of  one  who  would  turn  from  vision 
to  action.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  the  tale  of  his 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dramas :  such  a  man 
would  fill  his  life  with  activity.  The  face  has,  too, 
the  expression  of  genial  kindliness  which  made  the 
great  poet  so  beloved  of  his  fellow  men.  His  must 
have  been  that  calm,  equable  temperament  not  easily 
rufBed,  which  goes  with  the  self-respecting  nature. 
A  receptacle  at  his  side  is  filled  with  the  scrolls  of 
his  tragedies.  He  stands  in  the  attitude  of  a  poet 
reciting  his  lines  to  an  assembled  audience. 

The  statue  shows  how  sane  was  the  Greek  ideal  of 
intellectual  greatness.  -  In  those  days  genius  did  not 
mean  eccentricity,  but  the  rule  of  life  was  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of 
our  own  times  that  bodily  health  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  training  of  the  brain.  It  is  even  supposed 
by  some  that  oddities  of  dress  and  manner  are  signs 
of  greatness. 

The  Greeks  had  no  such  delusions.  Here  is 
Sophocles,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  antiquity, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  symmetrically  developed 
manhood.  He  is  a  man  who  has  made  the  most  of 
life's  opportunities  as  he  understood  them.  He  en- 
joys perfect  bodily  vigor ;  he  is  as  well  a  man  of  the 
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world,  at  ease  amoDg  men.  There  is  evidently  no- 
thing of  the  reclase  in  his  character.  He  wears  hk 
beard  carefully  trimmed  as  one  who.  looks  well  to  his 
personal  appearance.  Yet  intellectual  greatness  is 
stamped  on  face  and  bearing :  the  noble  countenance 
marks  him  as  a  poet. 

There  was  a  period  in  Greek  history  when  it  was 
a  custom  to  adorn  public  buildings  with  statues  of 
famous  men,  living  or  dead.  Libraries  were  appro- 
priately decorated  with  statues  of  poets,  and  we 
fancy  that  our  statue  of  Sophocles  was  made  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  original  is  supposed  to  have 
been  set  up  by  a  certain  Athenian  statesman  named 
Lycurgus  in  the  fourth  century  B.  o. 
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Old  soldiers  tell  us  that  sometimes  in  the  thick  of 
a  battle  men  fight  as  though  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
f uiy.  The  excitement  of  the  conflict  seems  to  arouse 
an  impulse  of  bloodthirstiness  in  them,  and  for  the 
moment  they  seem  to  exult  in  the  carnage.  In  the 
ancient  methods  of  warfare,  when  a  battle  was  liter- 
ally a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  this  spirit  of  brutality 
was  of  course  even  more  marked*  In  the  wars 
among  the  early  Greeks  men  fell  upon  one  another 
with  the  violence  of  wild  animals. 

The  Greeks  with  their  ready  gift  for  personifica- 
tion conceived  of  this  spirit  of  warfare  as  a  super- 
natural being  acting  on  human  lives.  He  was  called 
Ares,  the  god  whose  special  delight  was  to  incite  the 
fierce  passions  of  men. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Greeks  should  refer  his 
influence  chiefly  to  their  enemies.  On  their  own  part 
they  preferred  to  think  that  their  armies  were  in- 
spired by  the  prudent  spirit  of  self-defense  embodied 
in  Athena.  This  explains  why  in  the  Iliad  Ares  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  while  Athena  aided  the 
Greeks.  Thus  Ares  and  Athena  were  brought  into 
direct  rivalry,  the  spirit  of  violence  against  the  spirit 
of  strategy. 
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An  instance  is  related  when  Athena  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  her  enemy^  the  translation  running^  in  these 
words,  the  Roman  name  Mars  being  used  for  Ares. 

"  Mars,  Man,  thou  slayer  of  men,  thou  steeped  in  blood. 
Destroyer  of  walled  cities !  should  we  not 
Leave  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  contend, 
And  Jove  to  crown  with  glory  whom  he  will, 
While  we  retire,  lest  we  provoke  his  wrath  ?  "  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  both  deities  contin- 
ued to  aid  their  favorites.  Mars  was  forced  to  yield 
before  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Athena.  Guided 
by  the  goddess  the  Greek  hero  Diomed  wounds  and 
drives  him  from  the  battle.^ 

In  spite  of  his  violent  nature  Mars  was  a  hand- 
some god,  ^'  stately,  swift,  unwearied,  puissant." 
Though  war  was  his  chief  delight  he  was  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  the  tender  passion.  Venus  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion,  and  the  goddess  of  love  returned 
the  war  god's  admiration.  It  was  she  who  soothed 
his  wounded  vanity  when  Athena  mocked  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  gods  and  struck  him  to  earth 
with  a  stone.^ 

The  statue  reproduced  in  our  illustration  shows 
the  god  in  his  mildest  aspect.  He  is  seated  in  a  med- 
itative attitude,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  upraised 
knee.  His  splendidly  developed  body  is  relaxed  in 
a  posture  of  repose,  the  shield  is  laid  aside  for  a 
moment,  and  he  rests  from  his  labors.  In  the  best 
period  of  Greek  sculpture  it  was  entirely  contrary 

1  niad.  Book  v.,  lines  33-37. 

«  niad.  Book  ▼.,  lines  1068-1076. 

'  niad,  Book  zxi.,  lines  500  et  seq. 
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to  the  laws  of  taste  to  represent  Ares  in  any  war- 
like action.  The  gods  must  always  be  portrayed 
in  a  dignified  repose  befitting  their  superiority  to 
mankind.  Not  then  in.  his  attitude  or  expression  do 
we  find  any  sign  of  the  character  of  the  god.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  unrest  in  his  quiet  posture. 

The  shape  of  his  head  perhaps  gives  some  hint 
of  his  combative  nature.  The  cast  of  countenance^ 
too,  shows  an  impulsive  temper,  weak  in  intellectual 
qualities,  and  quick  to  anger.  Yet  he  is  undeniably 
attractive,  with  his  well-chiseled  features  and  cluster- 
ing curls.  The  small  ear  is  as  delicately  cut  as  a 
woman's.  The  fine  athletic  figure  is  such  as  any 
warrior  might  covet ;  muscular  and  supple,  it  is  full 
of  power  even  in  repose.  The  attitude  of  easy  grace 
displays  its  best  points  to  advantage. 

Sitting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  god  is  the 
figure  of  a  mischievous  baby  boy.  This  is  the  little 
god  Eros,  who  in  Greek  mythology  was  supposed  to 
be  the  inspirer  of  love.  The  artist  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  the  subject  of  Ares'  meditations  might  be 
some  affair  of  the  heart.  Certainly  his  mild  smile 
would  carry  out  that  interpretation.  Some  critics 
have  thought,  however,  that  the  statue  did  not  ori- 
ginally include  the  child. 

As  we  study  the  modelling  of  the  figure,  the  free 
sweep  of  the  long  lines  delights  the  eye.  We  shall 
come  to  understand  from  repeated  examples  that  the 
best  Greek  sculptors  thoroughly  mastered  the  secret 
of  fine  lines.  Our  illustration  is  somewhat  unusual 
because  the  figure  is  seated.     Even  in  this  position. 
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however,  the  sculptor  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  perfect 
grace  and  lightness  of  the  pose*  There  is  nothing 
heavy  or  immovable  in  the  attitude.  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  god,  rising  lightly  to  his  feet, 
would  stand  erect  and  beautiful,  ready  for  action. 
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To  do  his  errands  and  carry  his  messages  through 
the  universe  the  supreme  god  Zeus  had  a  herald, 
Hermes,  the  god  of  the  wind.  As  the  wind  blows 
out  of  the  great  sky,  so  Hermes  descended  from 
Olympus  to  earth  to  do  the  sky  god's  bidding. 
Equipped  as  a  herald  he  wore  a  winged  cap  and 
winged  sandals,  which  carried  him  about  with  great 
speed.  He  had  also  a  short  sword  bent  like  a  scythe, 
given  him  by  Zeus  with  the  cap  and  sandals.  He 
possessed  the  strange  power  of  making  himself  in- 
visible, and  of  assuming  different  forms.  As  he  had 
besides  a  ready  wit  and  an  eloquent  tongue,  he  could 
make  himself  very  useful.  It  was  one  of  his  com- 
mon tasks  to  carry  sleep  to  mortals,  and  his  most 
solemn  office  was  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  dying 
to  the  other  world. 

This  is  the  way  the  Odyssey  describes  Hermes  set- 
ting forth  on  one  of  the  errands  of  Zeus  :  — 

**  The  herald  Argicide  obeyed. 
And  hastily  beneath  his  feet  he  bound 
The  fair  ambrosial  golden  sandals,  worn 
To  bear  him  over  ocean  like  the  wind, 
And  o'er  the  boundless  land.    His  wand  he  took, 
Wherewith  he  softly  seals  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  opens  them  at  will  from  sleep."  ^ 
1  Book  y.,  lines  55-61  in  Bryant's  translation. 
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Oiie  of  the  most  famous  adventures  of  Hermes 
was  the  slaying  of  the  many-eyed  monster  Argus, 
from  whom  he  rescued  the  unhappy  lo.  This  is  why 
the  old  Greek  poet,  whom  we  have  quoted,  calls  the 
god  the  Argicide.  Another  of  his  well  known  mis- 
sions was  the  care  of  the  motherless  infant  Bacchus, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa  to  be 
reared.  An  adventurer  himself,  Hermes  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  heroes  in  their  exploits.  It  was  with 
his  sword  that  Perseus  cut  off  the  Gorgon's  head : 
we  may  read  the  story  in  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder- 
Book  "  and  Kingsley's  "  Greek  Heroes," 

Nor  was  Hermes  above  a  bit  of  mischief  now  and 
then.  An  old  Homeric  hymn  tells  of  a  sly  prank 
he  played  upon  Apollo,  when  he  was  a  mere  baby, 
stealing  the  herds  of  Admetus  which  Apollo  was 
keeping.  He  was  an  ingenious  fellow  too,  and  this 
is  how  he  invented  the  lyre.  Taking  from  the 
beach  a  tortoise,  he  cleaned  out  the  shell,  pierced  it 
with  holes,  and  stretched  from  hole  to  hole,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  cords  of  sheep  gut. 

<*  When  he  had  wroaght  the  lovel j  instnimeot 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet, 
Preluding  with  the  plectrum,  and  there  went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mighty  sounds."  ^ 

With  this  instrument  Apollo  was  so  delighted 
that  Hermes  straightway  presented  it  to  him,  to 
make  some  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  injury  done 
him.     In  return  Apollo  bestowed  the  caduceus,  or 

^  From  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercury  in  Shelley's  tranalatioiiy 
Stanza  iz. 
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wand,  upon  Hermes,  and  the  two  gods  vowed  eter- 
nal friendship. 

The  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  their  god  Hermes. 
He  was  not  too  grand  to  be  companionable,  like  the 
awe-inspiring  Zeus  or  the  haughty  Apollo.  They 
thought  of  him  as  a  blithe,  gentle  being  whose  light- 
hearted  ways  and  easy  good  nature  made  him  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  It  was  an  early  custom  to  set  up  in 
his  honor  stone  posts  at  the  crossroads.  Sometimes 
they  were  topped  by  the  heads  of  other  gods,  but 
these  were  called  for  him,  hermce.  In  the  course  of 
time  better  statues  were  made  in  full  length  figure. 
The  head  reproduced  in  our  illustration  is  from  such 
an  one  which  used  to  stand  in  a  temple  of  Olympia, 
from  the  ruins  of  which  it  was  unearthed  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  entire  right  arm  and  parts  of  both  legs  are 
missing,  but  the  other  portions  of  the  statue  show 
the  god's  position.  He  is  leaning  against  a  tree 
trunk,  holding  on  his  left  arm  the  infant  Bacchus, 
who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  consigned  to  his  care  by 
Zeus.  Hermes  is  not,  however,  looking  at  the  child, 
but  gazes  dreamily  before  him,  his  head  bent  in  the 
pensive  pose  which  we  see.  The  features  are  cut 
with  typical  Greek  regularity,  but  the  countenance 
has  besides  its  own  individual  charm.  The  droop  of 
the  upper  eyelid  suggests  a  dreamy  nature,  and  in 
the  curve  of  the  smiling  lips  is  a  hint  of  playfulness. 
The  lower  forehead  is  full,  showing  over  the  eyes 
the  bar  of  flesh  which  marks  the  strongly  masculine 
nature.     The  closely  cropped  curls  preserve  the  per- 
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feet  contour  of  the  head.  The  small^  beautiful  ear 
is  as  daintily  modeled  as  the  ringlets  of  hair. 

The  face  wins  us  at  once  with  its  gentle  amiability. 
It  is  tender  and  playful,  and  withal  exquisitely  refined 
and  courteous.  What  a  deferential  listener  is  sug- 
gested in  that  pose  of  the  head !  The  pure  outline 
of  the  face  calls  to  mind  those  knights  of  chivalry 
who  gathered  about  King  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
and  one  wonders  if  Sir  Galahad  himself  might  not 
have  looked  like  this. 

This  statue  is  the  work  of  the  great  sculptor 
Praxiteles,  and  is  the  only  original  marble  in  exist- 
ence direct  from  his  hands.  All  the  rest  of  his  work 
is  known  from  descriptions  and  copies.  We  can 
understand,  then,  how  sculptors  and  critics  the  world 
over  have  examined  it  to  study  the  sculptor's  meth- 
ods. It  is  of  Parian  marble,  much  stained  with  iron 
rust  from  its  long  entombment  under  the  soil. 
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THE  DISCOBOLUS   (tHE   DISK-THBOWEB) 

We  have  seen  how  important  a  part  in  the  Greek 
national  life  was  occupied  by  the  Olympic  Games. 
They  were  regarded  as  a  sacred  institution  of  the 
gods,  and  to  contend  in  them  was  a  religious  con- 
secration. None  could  enter  them  who  had  been 
guilty  of  dishonorable  conduct  or  sacrilege,  and 
young  men  from  the  noblest  families  were  not  above 
taking  part.  The  prizes  were  wreaths  of  wild  par- 
sley, olive,  and  pine,  having  no  intrinsic  worth, 
but  of  priceless  value  to  the  recipients.  To  win 
them  was  the  highest  ambition  of  many  a  Greek 
youth. 

The  victor  was  led  forth  before  the  people,  crowned 
with  the  wreath  and  bearing  a  palm  branch  in  his 
hand.  Heralds  proclaimed  his  name  and  that  of 
his  father.  Banquets  were  spread  in  his  honor,  and 
songs  were  composed  in  his  praise.^  From  thence- 
forth he  was  a  person  of  distinction.  Finally  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  altis  or  sacred  grove  of 
Olympia.  There  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  three 
thousand  such  statues  in  the  place. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  statues  of  athletes  the 
sculptor  had  greater  freedom  than  in  statues  of  the 

^  See,  for  instance,  Pindar's  Olympic  Odes, 
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gods.  The  latter  most  be  represented  in  dignified 
attitudes  of  repose^  but  the  former  would  naturally 
be  portrayed  in  some  characteristic  posture  of  action. 
It  is  so  with  the  statue  in  our  illustration  called  the 
Discobolus  or  Disk-thrower. 

The  game  of  disk-throwing  was  very  old,  so  old 
that  there  were  Greek  legends  of  famous  games 
played  by  the  gods  and  heroes.  Apollo  sometimes 
tried  his  hand  at  it,  and  also  Perseus.  The  discus, 
or  disk,  was  a  heavy  round  plate  of  metal,  bronze  or 
iron,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  grasped  in  one 
hand,  swung  around  to  give  it  a  rotary  motion,  and 
then  sent  flying  through  the  air.  A  modern  author- 
ity explains  that  it  was  thrown  not  as  the  quoit  is  to- 
day, with  arm  and  shoulder  only,  but  by  bringing 
into  play  and  utilizing  every  limb  and  muscle  of  the 
body.  ^^  Immediately  preceding  the  actual  hurling 
of  the  discus,  therefore,  there  had  to  be  a  general 
storing  up  and  compression  of  energy  which,  when 
suddenly  set  free,  produced  the  violence  of  the  pro- 
jection. The  principle  is  simply  that  of  the  spring 
which,  when  compressed,  shoots  out  from  the  centre. 
The  greater  the  contortion  of  the  body,  the  more 
each  muscle  and  sinew  is  strung  towards  one  centre, 
the  greater  will  be  the  impetus  when  this  compres- 
sion is  suddenly  set  free."  ^ 

Our  statue  shows  the  disk-thrower  at  the  moment 

immediately  preceding  the  throw.     As  described  by 

the  ancient  writer  Lucian,  ^^he  is  bent  down  into 

the  position  for  the  throw,  turning  towards  the  hand 

^  WaldBtein,  in  Euayt  en  (he  Art  o/Pkeidicu,  pag«  49. 
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that  holds  the  disk,  and  all  but  bending  on  one 
knee,  he  seems  as  if  he  would  straighten  himself  up 
at  the  throw." 

The  modern  critic  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
shows  that  when  we  view  the  statue  from  the  front, 
^^  all  the  lines  of  the  modelling  indicate  the  tension 
of  the  sinews  towards  the  contracted  centre  of  the 
body,  and  the  legs,  heck,  and  shoulders  tend  to- 
wards the  same  point."  When  we  walk  around  the 
statue,  all  the  lines  in  the  back  and  sides  ^^  seem  to 
lead  towards  that  central  point  like  the  spiral  con- 
traction of  a  spring."  It  is  by  thus  suggesting  the 
concentration  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Disco- 
bolus that  the  figure  appears  so  full  of  life  and 
action. 

By  the  choice  of  this  posture  the  artist  was  ena- 
bled to  model  his  figure  on  magnificent  sculpturesque 
lines.  One  long  fine  curve  sweeps  along  the  right 
arm,  is  continued  down  the  left  arm,  and  is  carried 
to  completion  in  the  left  leg  and  foot.  The  counter 
curve  starts  under  the  right  shoulder,  and  sweeps 
down  the  right  side  and  leg. 

The  original  statue  of  the  Discobolus  was  executed 
in  bronze,  an|i  our  reproduction  is  from  one  of  several 
ancient  copies  in  marble.  In  some  of  these  the  ori- 
ginal head  of  the  statue  has  been  replaced  by  another, 
but  the  copy  we  see  here  has  a  fine,  vigorous  head. 
The  English  critic,  Walter  Pater,^  describes  the  face 
^^  as  smooth  but  spare,  and  tightly  drawn  over  muscle 
and  bone."    He  shows  too  how  sympathetic  the  face 

1  In  the  chapter  on  Athletic  Prizemen,  in  Greek  Studies. 
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is  with  the  whole  intention  of  the  statue^  ^^  as  the 
source  of  will."  * 

The  sculptor  of  the  Discobolus  was  Myron^  who 
lived  in  the  period  between  the  Persian  War  and  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  His  work  shows  his 
fondness  for  movement,  though  many  of  his  sub- 
jects did  not  permit  him  to  indulge  his  taste.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  figures  of  athletes,  both  com- 
memorative portrait  statues  and  typical  figures.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  statue  represents  an  actual 
Olympic  victor,  or  is  a  typical  figure,  like  the  Apo- 
xyomenos.  In  any  case  it  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  great  influence  exercised  upon  Greek  life  by 
the  athletic  games. 

1  This  opinion  is  the  more  interesting  becaose  the  faoe  of  the  Dis- 
eobolns  is  commonly  criticised  for  "  absence  of  emotional  expression." 
See  Furtwttngler's  Moiterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  p.  173. 
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THB   APHBODTTB   OF   MELOS   (VEKUS   OF  MILO) 

Bt  Greek  tradition  the  fairest  of  the  goddesses 
was  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  To 
her  every  lover  paid  his  vows  and  every  maiden 
prayed  for  charms.  An  old  legend  relates  that  she 
was  born  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  hence  the  name 
Aphrodite,  which  means  ^^  foam-born."  Among  the 
Romans  she  was  called  Venus.  At  her  birth  the 
island  of  Cyprus  received  her. 

<<Where  the  force 
Of  gentle-breathing  Zephyr  steer'd  her  oousa 
Along  the  waves  of  the  resounding  sea, 
While  yet  nnbom  in  that  soft  foam  she  lay 
That  brought  her  forth." 

Here  she  emerged  ^^  a  goddess  in  the  charms  of 
awful  beauty."  The  Hours  welcomed  her  eagerly, 
taking  her  in  their  arms  and  putting  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  her  head.  As  she  went  on  her  way,  flowers 
gfrew  in  her  path,  — 

*^  VHiere  her  delicate  feet 
Had  pressed  the  sands,  green  herbage  flowering  sprang."  ^ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  were  among  the 
Greek  divinities  two  other  goddesses  besides  Aphro- 

^  An  account  of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  is  given  in  Hesiod's  Theo- 
gcny  and  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Vtma^  and  the  quotations  here  are 
drawn  from  both  sources. 
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dite  specially  famed  for  their  beauty^  —  Athena  and 
Hera.  Tradition  tells  how  the  beauty  of  the  three 
was  tested.  An  apple  was  thrown  into  their  midst 
inscribed  ^^  For  the  fairest/'  and  a  contention  at  once 
arose  as  to  the  rightful  owner.  Paris^  the  prince  of 
Troy,  being  chosen  arbiter,  decided  in  favor  of  Aph- 
rodite, who  promised  him  for  a  wife  the  fairest  wo- 
man in  Greece,  that  is,  Helen.^  This  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  which  the  Greeks  sought 
to  recover  their  stolen  princess.  Aphrodite  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble  remained  through  the  war 
on  the  Trojan  side. 

Oddly  enough  the  beautiful  goddess  was  mated 
to  the  ugliest  of  the  gods,  the  lame  blacksmith  He- 
phaestus (or  Vulcan).  At  his  forge  were  made  those 
fateful  arrows  of  the  little  god  Eros  (or  Cupid),  the 
mother  standing  by  to  tip  their  points  with  honey. 

The  power  of  love  in  human  life  made  the  ideal 
of  Aphrodite  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks. 
All  that  is  most  tender  and  sacred  in  this  human  re- 
lation was  personified  in  her.  As  love  ennobles  the 
life  and  makes  it  unselfish,  so,  they  reasoned,  must 
Aphrodite  be  a  grand  and  noble  being.  Again,  as 
love  glorifies  the  life,  and  brings  joy  into  its  com- 
monest details,  she  must  also  be  beautiful  and  laugh- 
ter-loving. In  short,  one  cannot  think  of  any  qual- 
ity of  love  which  was  not  reflected  in  the  person 
of  the  glorious  goddess.  Temples  were  built  in  her 
honor,  and  she  was  worshiped  in  festivals  and  sacri- 
ficial rites.     Statues  of  her  were  set  up  in  many 

^  See  Tennyson's  poem,  Oenone, 
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places,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  reproduced  in  our  illustration. 

We  have  now  learned  by  repeated  instances  that 
the  Greeks  had  such  definite  ideas  of  their  deities 
that  their  statues  were  as  readily  recognized  as  if 
they  represented  actual  persons.  The  sculptors  fol- 
lowed types  accepted  by  tradition  as  the  best  embod- 
iment of  the  characters  they  stood  for.  So  especially 
with  Zeus,  Athena,  and  Hera,  and  so  again  with 
Aphrodite.  She  must  be  supremely  fair,  with  a 
beauty  less  austere  than  that  of  the  maiden  Athena, 
less  regal  than  that  of  Hera,  and  more  fascinating 
than  either. 

We  see  then  at  once  that  the  beautiful  figure  of  our 
illustration  must  be  Aphrodite,  or  Venus.  In  look- 
ing at  her  we  think,  not  of  wisdom,  or  force,  or  power, 
but  just  of  beauty.  She  stands  resting  the  weight 
of  her  body  on  one  foot,  and  advancing  the  other 
with  knee  bent.  The  posture  causes  the  figure  to 
sway  slightly  to  one  side,  describing  a  fine  curved 
hne.  The  lower  limbs  are  draped,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  uncovered,  and  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  the  sculptor  has  imparted  to  the  marble  a 
seeming  softness  as  of  real  flesh.  The  head  is  as 
exquisitely  set  as  a  flower  on  its  stalk.  The  parted 
hair  is  drawn  back  in  rippling  waves  over  the  low 
forehead. 

The  eyes  are  not  very  wide  open,  having  something 
of  a  dreamy  languor.  "  Melting  eyes  "  are  indeed 
characteristic  of  Venus,  and  an  analytical  critic  has 
explained  that  this  effect  is  produced  in  sculpture  by 
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a  ^^  slight  elevation  of  the  inner  corner  of  the  lower 
eyelid."  The  nose  is  perfectly  cut,  the  month  and 
chin  are  moulded  in  adorable  curves.  Yet  to  say 
that  every  feature  is  of  faultless  perfection  is  but 
cold  praise.  No  analysis  can  convey  the  sense  of 
her  peerless  beauty. 

The  statue  originally  stood  on  the  Greek  island  of 
Melos,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1820  in  this  broken 
state.  Many  wise  heads  have  been  puzzled  to  know 
the  position  of  the  missing  arms.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  goddess  carried  a  shield^  and  others  have 
fancied  her  holding  the  traditional  apple.  There 
have  also  been  many  discussions  as  to  the  date  of  the 
work.  Now  if  the  statue  had  been  made  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  o.,  the  goddess  would  have  been  fully 
draped;  if  in  the  fourth  century^  entirely  without 
drapery.  Our  sculptor  then  belonged  to  neither  of 
these  periods,  and  combined  the  characteristics  of 
both.  It  is  a  fault  on  his  part  to  have  placed  the 
drapery  in  an  impossible  position,  whence  in  actual 
life  it  would  immediately  fall  of  its  own  weight. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  of  such  criticisms  when  we  see 
it.  The  beautiful  body  rising  above  the  drapery  re- 
minds us  of  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  emerging  from 
the  sea  foam.  Her  beauty  is  a  union  of  strength 
and  sweetness,  a  perfect  embodiment  of  a  nature  at 
harmony  with  itself  and  its  surroundings. 
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ORPHEUS   AlO)   EUBYDIGB 

Thebe  was  once  a  man  named  Orpheus^  who  lived 
in  the  land  of  Thrace.  It  was  said  that  his  father 
was  ApoUo;  and  his  mother  the  muse  Calliope ;  so  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  was  both  poet  and  musician. 
So  enchanting  was  the  music  of  his  lyre  that  wild 
animals  came  forth  from  their  haunts  to  hear  him. 
Even  trees  and  rocks  seemed  to  feel  the  mag^c  influ- 
ence of  the  strain. 

He  had  a  beautiful  wife  named  Eurydice,  whom  he 
loved  dearly^  and  they  were  happy  together  till  a  sad 
accident  separated  them.  She  was  bitten  one  day 
by  a  poisonous  serpent^  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  wound.  There  was  no  more  happiness  on  earth 
for  Orpheus^  and  he  determined  to  seek  Eurydice  in 
the  underworld  of  the  dead. 

Now  the  gates  of  the  lower  regions  were  guarded 
by  a  three-headed  dog  named  Cerberus,  but  even  this 
fierce  beast  was  subdued  by  the  entrancing  music  of 
Orpheus,  who 

**  Through  the  nnsuhstantial  realm 
Popolons  with  phantom  ghosts  of  huried  men, 
Undaunted  passed  to  where  Persephone 
Sits  hy  the  monarch  of  that  cheerless  folk 
Of  shadows  throned  —  and  struck  his  lyre,  and  sang.** 
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Pouring  forth  the  mournful  tale  of  his  lost  love, 
he  appealed  to  the  gods  to  g^ve  him  back  Eurydice. 
So  eloquent  was  his  plea  that  all  who  listened  were 
"  moved  to  weeping."  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
iron  cheeks  of  the  Furies  were  wet  with  tears,  and 

**  Of  the  nether  realm 
Nor  King  nor  Queen  had  heart  to  aaj  him  nay.** 

Eurydice  was  brought  forth  and  restored  to  her 
husband,  but  a  single  condition  was  laid  upon  Or- 
pheus in  leading  her  out.  Until  they  had  regained 
the  earth  he  was  not  to  look  backward,  or  the  boon 
would  be  forfeited.  The  Latin  poet  Ovid  tells  how 
the  two  fared  forth  together  from  the  underworld^ 
and  how  Orpheus  failed  in  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement. 

*'  Throngb  the  silent  realm 
Upward  against  the  steep  and  fronting  hiU 
Dark  with  obscurest  gloom,  the  way  he  led: 
And  now  the  upper  air  was  all  but  won, 
When  fearful  lest  the  toil  o'ertask  her  strength 
And  yearning  to  behold  the  form  he  loved, 
An  instant  back  he  looked,  —  and  back  the  shade 
That  instant  fled.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  One  last 
And  sad  '  Farewell,'  scarce  audible,  she  sighed, 
And  vanished  to  the  ghosts  that  late  she  left"  ^ 

Our  bas-relief  represents  a  scene  of  parting  between 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  we  may  take  it,  as  we 
please,  to  refer  to  their  first  or  to  their  last  fare* 
well.  It  seems,  however,  to  apply  more  appropriately 
to  the  first  departure  of  Eurydice  to  the  unknown 

1  From  the  Metamorphoses,  Book  z,  in  Henry  King's  translationy 
from  which  also  the  other  quotations  are  drawn. 
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land.  She  lays  her  hand  fondly  upon  her  husband's 
shoulder,  and  he  touches  it  gently  as  if  to  detain 
her. 

The  figure  on  the  other  side  is  the  messenger  god 
Hermes,  whose  mission  is  to  conduct  departing  spir- 
its to  the  other  world.^  He  has  come  for  Eurydice, 
and  he  takes  her  by  the  hand  to  draw  her  away. 
For  a  moment  husband  and  wife  gaze  into  each 
other's  eyes  with  love  and  sorrow,  while  the  messen- 
ger waits  with  exquisite  courtesy. 

Though  the  Greeks  had  many  tales  of  sorrow  in 
their  poetry  and  mythology,  they  did  not  often  illus- 
trate them  in  their  art.  The  subjects  of  their  sculp- 
ture are  nearly  always  happy  ones.  Even  here,  you 
see,  grief  is  made  so  beautiful  and  dignified  that  we 
forget  to  feel  sad  about  the  parting.  We  think  most 
of  the  love  and  devotion  between  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice. 

The  simple  story  of  the  bas-relief  touches  us  more 
readily  perhaps  than  the  grand  statues  of  the  gods. 
People  like  in  art  something  which  corresponds  to 
the  common  human  lives  of  all. 

The  garment  worn  by  Eurydice  seems  quite  like 
that  of  the  goddess  Demeter.  The  drapery  is  very 
full  in  front,  falling  in  long  straight  folds.  At  the 
side  it  is  scantier  and  shows  the  motion  of  the  figure 
in  walking.  The  short  tunic  worn  by  the  other  fig- 
ures is  a  picturesque  costume,  and  the  mantle  swing- 
ing over  one  shoulder  is  very  graceful.  When  one 
contrasts  with  these  classical  draperies  the  stiff  dress 

^  See  page  61. 
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of  modern  times,  one  wonders  that  the  sculptor  of 
to-day  does  not  throw  down  his  chisel  in  despair. 

The  style  of  the  draperies  often  enables  a  critic  to 
decide  in  what  period  a  work  of  art  was  produced. 
In  the  best  art  the  folds  are  always  simple  :  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  declining  art  when  the  folds  are  com- 
plicated and  broken.  Here  we  see  the  few  simple, 
severe  lines  which  mark  the  purest  classical  taste. 
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XV 

NIKE   (the   winged   VICTORY) 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was 
much  disputing  among  his  generals  as  to  what 
should  become  of  the  various  provinces  of  his  empire^ 
including  Greece.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  left  free.  A  general  named 
Ptolemy  soon  broke  this  agreement  and  entered 
Greece,  whereupon  another  named  Antigonus 
promptly  proceeded  to  punish  him.  Antigonus  had 
a  son  Demetrius,  who  was  a  skilful  engineer,  and 
was  called  PoUorcetes,  ^^  besieger  of  cities/'  for  his 
success  in  raising  sieges.  He  was  sent  to  Athens 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  city  for  delivering  it  from  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy.  Demetrius  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  Ptolemy 
was  in  possession.  The  rival  forces  met  off  Salamis, 
306  B.  c,  in  a  fierce  sea  fight,  and  Demetrius  was 
victorious. 

*  Now  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  commemorating 
notable  events  by  the  erection  of  statues,  and  it  was 
an  old  custom  among  them  to  set  up  a  statue  of 
victory  in  honor  of  any  success  of  arms  on  land  or 
sea.  We  have  seen  how  natural  it  was  for  them 
to  attribute  the  affairs  of  life  to  the  agency  of  the 
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deities.  So  in  war^  greatly  as  they  praised  their 
armies  and  their  generals,  it  was  to  Nike,  the  goddess 
of  victory,  that  they  gave  the  chief  credit  of  success. 
This  goddess  was  conceived  as  a  winged  being  at- 
tendant upon  both  Zeus  and  Athena,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  controlled  the  destinies  of  war. 

To  Nike  then,  this  winged  goddess  of  victory, 
was  due  the  wonderful  success  of  Demetrius  over 
Ptolemy's  fleet  before  Salamis,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  her  statue  should  commemorate  the  event. 
The  spot  chosen  for  it  was  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which  stands  so  high  above  water  level  that  it  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  northern  Greek  archipelago. 

The   goddess  was  represented   standing   on  the         , 
prow  of  a  vessel  as  if  leading  the  fleet  to  success. 
It  may  be  that  the  old  Greek  idea  of  a  goddess  at         , 
the  prow  was  the  origin  of  the  "  figure  head  "  for         ; 
so  many  years  carried  by  every  ship  that  sailed  the 
seas.     The  vessels  in   those  old   days  were  called 
triremesy  being  propelled  by  rowers  who  sat  at  their 
oars  in  three  tiers,  or  banks,  which  gave  the  name         | 
to  the  craft.     The  goddess  stood  in  the  middle  of         . 
what  was  called  the  ikrion  proraSy  which  would  cor- 
respond to  the  forecastle  deck.     In  her  right  hand 
she  held  a  trumpet  to  her  lips,  and  in  her  left  she 
carried  a  crosstree,  the  framework  of  a  trophy. 

The  figure  is  in  an  erect  poise  with  the  chest  held 
high.  You  will  notice  that  a  walker  making  his 
way  against  the  wind  bends  the  body  forward  to 
resist  its  force,  while  one  who  is  borne  along  on 
some  vehicle  in  the  face  of  the  wind  steadies  himsdf 
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upright.  So  with  Nike ;  the  attitude  expresses  the 
sense  of  exhilaration  from  the  rush  of  wind  in  the 
face  of  one  home  along  on  a  moving  vessel.  The 
breeze  beats  the  thin  drapery  back  upon  her,  out- 
lining the  beautiful  curves  of  bust  and  limb^  and 
fluttering  behind  her  in  the  air.  The  broad  pinions 
which  would  retard  the  ship's  motion  if  spread  open 
are  folded  to  cut  the  air  like  the  prow. 

When  the  statue  was  set  up  and  the  colossal  fig- 
ure in  white  marble  was  seen  against  the  blue  sl^ 
of  a  southern  land^  what  an  inspiration  it  must  have 
been  as  a  symbol  of  success !  What  discouraged 
heart  could  look  at  such  a  figure  and  not  be  thrilled 
with  new  ambition !  The  statue  of  Nike  was  not 
the  only  tribute  to  the  victory  of  Demetrius.  Some 
special  coins  were  struck  in  honor  of  the  events  in- 
cluding gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms,  speci- 
mens of  which  stDl  exist.  The  design  on  the  ob- 
verse of  these  coins  represented  the  statue  of  Nike. 

Years  passed,  and  at  length  the  independence  of 
the  Greeks  was  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  Roman 
conqueror.  Many  places  were  laid  waste  through- 
out the  peninsula  and  the  Greek  islands.  Temples 
were  destroyed  and  pillaged,  and  statues  were  thrown 
from  their  pedestals  and  buried  beneath  the  soil  and 
debris.  Our  statue  of  Nike  shared  the  sad  fate 
which  befell  so  many  other  great  works  of  art.  For 
centuries  it  lay  in  fragments  in  the  ruins  surround- 
ing a  temple  in  Samothrace.  Then  came  the  ex- 
plorer with  pickaxe  and  shovel,  some  of  the  precious 
bits  were  recovered,  and  learned  men  set  to  work  to 
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put  them  together  again.  The  coins  of  Demetrius 
were  their  guide,  and  the  tiny  figure  of  Nike  en- 
graved thereon  was  the  model  after  which  the  great 
statue  was  reconstructed. 

The  head  and  arms  are  still  missing,  and  a  fanci- 
ful conceit  might  suggest  that  these  losses  were  the 
marks  of  a  hard-fought  hattle.  Success  has  been 
dearly  bought,  but  the  goddess  emerges,  erect  and 
undaunted,  her  tattered  wings  beating  the  air  victori- 
ously. As  we  look  at  the  statue  we  think  less  of 
what  it  lacks  than  of  what  it  is.  Perhaps  if  head 
and  arms  were  there  we  should  not  have  eyes  for  the 
glorious  lines  in  the  figure  itself.  One  particularly 
fine  line  is  the  continuous  curve  running  across  the 
bust  and  the  arched  top  of  the  wings. 

The  figure  gives  us  a  sense  of  motion  which  fairly 
quickens  the  blood  in  our  veins.  We,  too,  seem  to 
feel  the  strong  salt  breeze  in  our  faces,  speeding 
through  the  air  with  courage  high,  and  hope  steadily 
set  toward  victory. 
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PERICLES 

In  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  the  half  cen- 
tury included  between  the  years  480  and  430  b.  g. 
is  called  the  Age  of  Pericles.  During  forty  years 
of  this  period  Pericles  was  the  political  leader  of 
Athens.  Under  his  guidance  the  city  reached  the 
height  of  her  power  as  the  capital  of  an  empire  com- 
posed of  tributary  states.  Nor  was  political  power 
the  chief  glory  of  Athens  at  this  time.  She  was  the 
centre  of  arts  and  science  for  the  whole  world.  This 
was  the  age  of  great  Greek  literature,  when  iEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  wrote  their  immortal 
dramas.  It  was  also  the  age  of  great  oratory,  when 
the  Athenians  constantly  heard  ^^  the  purest  lessons 
of  patriotism  put  forth  in  the  loftiest  forms  of  elo- 
quence." Finally,  it  was  the  age  of  great  art,  when 
architecture  and  sculpture  attained  perfection  and 
when  Phidias,  the  foremost  Greek  sculptor,  produced 
his  masterpieces. 

Pericles  was  the  dominating  spirit  in  all  this  bril- 
liant company.  It  was  his  able  statesmanship  which 
made  and  executed  the  ambitious  plans  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  city.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
generalship  which  carried  out  successfully  so  many 
military  expeditions.     His  eloquence  gave  him  great 
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influence  over  the  people.  He  bad  the  art  of  eon- 
trolling  men  and  moving  their  passions  as  a  musician 
plays  on  the  strings  of  his  instrument.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  Samian  war  he  delivered  a  remark- 
able funeral  oration  on  those  who  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle. Still  again,  his  oration  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  a  noble  eulogy  of 
Athens  and  the  Athenians. 

The  part  of  Pericles'  career  which  interests  us 
most  in  our  study  of  Greek  art  is  his  zeal  in  beauti- 
fying Athens  with  works  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. He  covered  the  Acropolis,  as  the  great  hill  in 
Athens  was  called,  with  beautiful  buildings  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture.  He  appointed  Phidias  su- 
perintendent of  all  the  pubUc  edifices,  and  employed 
the  most  skilled  workmen.  Besides  many  temples, 
a  theatre  for  music,  called  an  odeuniy  was  built,  and 
Pericles  introduced  into  the  Panathenaic  festival  a 
contest  in  music  held  in  this  place.  In  addition  to 
the  public  buildings  erected,  Pericles  caused  a  long 
wall  to  be  built  to  surround  the  city  with  fortifica- 
tions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  all  these  improvements 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  there  were  not  lack- 
ing men  who  criticised  Pericles  for  extravagance 
in  the  use  of  public  funds.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  great  statesman  called  upon  them  to  say 
if  they  thought  he  had  spent  too  much.  "  Yes," 
came  the  answer.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  be  it  charged 
to  my  account,  not  yours,  only  let  the  edifices  be 
inscribed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of 
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Athens."  At  this  they  cried  out  that  he  might 
spend  all  he  pleased  of  the  pubUc  funds,  and  the 
criticism  was  silenced.  The  story  shows  the  quick 
wit  of  the  orator,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  knew  he  was  safe  in  appealing  to  the 
pride  of  the  people  in  their  city. 

At  the  close  of  his  long  career  Pericles  was  seized 
with  the  plague,  and  lay  sick  unto  death.  As  his 
friends  gathered  about  his  death-bed  they  recounted 
his  g^eat  deeds  and  many  victories.  Suddenly  he 
interrupted  them  by  exclaiming  that  they  were  prais- 
ing only  those  qualities  in  which  he  was  no  greater 
than  other  men.  In  his  own  estimate,  the  most 
honorable  trait  of  his  character  was  that  ^^  no  Athe- 
nian  through   his  means  had  ever  put  on  mourn- 

Pericles  was  in  fact  a  true  patriot  and  a  benefac- 
tor of  his  people.  In  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  he  showed  an  upright  and  honorable  charac- 
ter. Though  all  his  life  handling  the  public  funds 
and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  state,  it  is  said  that 
he  added  not  one  drachma  to  his  own  estate.  He 
managed  his  private  fortune  with  great  prudence 
and  dispensed  many  charities  to  the  needy.  His 
manners  were  calm  and  moderate,  and  he  never 
gave  way  to  envy  or  anger.  His  biographer,  Plu- 
tarch, has  written  of  him  that  "  where  severity  was 
required,  no  man  was  ever  more  moderate,  or  if 
mildness  was  necessary,  no  man  better  kept  up  his 
dignity  than  Pericles." 

Pericles  was  a  man  of  fine  and  striking  presence, 
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with  a  countenance  cast  in  the  mould  we  have  come 
to  know  as  the  typical  Greek.  His  head  was  some- 
what abnormally  long,  and  the  nickname  ^^  onion 
head"  was  given  him  on  this  account.  Plutarch 
says  that  this  peculiarity  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  always  represented  in  portraits  as  wearing  a 
helmet. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bust  repro- 
duced in  our  frontispiece  was  made  soon  after  his 
successful  war  against  Samos.  It  represents  him 
then  in  the  fullness  of  his  manhood  and  at  the  height 
of  his  success  and  popularity.  The  handsome  face 
is  full  of  refinement  and  shows  the  calm,  equable 
temperament  which  made  him  a  leader.  His  quaH- 
ties  of  statesmanship  strike  us  most  forcibly  in  the 
portrait.  We  should  hardly  suspect  that  this  was  a 
great  military  commander.  Yet  that  here  is  a  mas- 
ter of  men,  we  can  easily  believe.  One  can  imagine 
him  standing  before  a  great  multitude,  moving  them 
with  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
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The  Blaeritioal  Uarkt  glTen  an  thOM  fonad  in  the  kteat  edition  of  Webiler*e  Inter- 
nettmiel  PicUopegy. 

EZPLAHATION  OF  DIACRITICAL  MABK8. 

A  Deeh  (~)  ebore  the  vowel  denotee  the  long  aouod,  ae  in  fite,  Bve,  time,  nOte,  oie. 

A  Daeh  end  a  Dot  C*)  above  the  vowel  denote  the  same  sound,  leaa  prolonged. 

A  Carve  O  above  the  vowel  denotee  the  ehort  aoond,  ae  in  idd,  Snd,  Til,  5dd,  Kp. 

A  Dot  (')  above  the  vowel  a  denotea  the  obecore  aoimd  of  a  in  pAet,  ibite,  AmXrirA. 

A  Doable  Dot  (")  above  the  vowel  a  denotea  the  broad  aonnd  of  a  in  IXther,  Uma. 

A  Doable  Dot  (..)  below  the  vowel  a  denotea  the  aound  of  a  in  bftlL  • 

A  Wave  O  *bove  the  vowel  e  denotee  the  aoiiiid  of  e  in  b8r. 

A  Cireaaflex  Aooent  O  above  the  vowel  o  denotea  the  ooond  of  o  in  bOm. 

A  dot  (.)  below  the  vowel  n  denotee  the  aonnd  of  n  in  the  French  langoage. 

■  indioatea  that  the  pceoediag  vowel  haa  the  French  naaal  tone. 

f  aoonda  like  ■. 

«  aounda  like  k. 

f  eoanda  like  ■. 

t  ia  hard  aa  in  ffet. 

^  ia  aoft  aa  in  ^m. 


AcluiutD  (&-ka'yto). 
AohiUes  (Arldllez). 
AeropoliB  (A-krSp'ft-Ui). 
Admetus  (ttd-mS'tfti). 
-figia(5'jfa). 
JEechylna  (SslcMfia). 
Afforaeritns  (ftg^rftk'if-tfis). 
Agrippa  (A-grip'A). 
Albani  (ftl-ba'nS). 
AIoameneiB  QU-k&m'^nSs). 
iil'tfi. 

Antigone  (ftn-til^o-nS). 
Antigonns  (ftn-ti^o-nlb). 
Antimn  O&n'shl-ftm). 
Aphrodite  (ftf-iMrtS). 
Apollo  (&-pSI^). 

Apoxyomenoe  (ft-pSz-i-Sm'^nSe). 
Arcs  (S'rez). 
Argieide  (fti^jt-rtd). 
Arffonaati  (Kr^tt^-nfttx). 


Aristophanes  (Sr-b-t5f  &-n8z). 
Athena  (ft-thS'nA). 
Athens  (ftth'Snz). 

Baochns  (hSk'Vs). 
Belyedere  (bSl-y6-d5rO. 
Bernini  (bSr-nS'ne). 
Bmnn  ^rd6n). 

cadncens  (kA-dn's6-1is). 

C&l'Amls. 

CftUTopS. 

Centaor  (sSn'tfir). 

Cerberus  (aUt^h^M), 

Geres  (se'rSz). 

Chiron  (krr5n). 

CoUignon  (kSl-Un-ydxO* 

CrSstUs. 

Cyprus  (rt'prfis). 

Delphi  (dU'ft), 
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DSmS'tfir. 

M818. 

DSmS'tritts. . 

MSdloft. 

Dl'AmSd. 

MelSs. 

DfaoSVUIis. 

Mftr'cfipy. 

dls'kdB. 

MSIimSr'phosSs. 

DfinatSl'lo. 

M6t'5p68. 

Mllo. 

Elgin  (Sl'gin). 

Mm6r'T&. 

EroB  (e'rSs). 

Myp5n. 

Eaphranor  (u-£rS'ndr). 

Euripides  (&-rii/i^ez). 

NSm'Sds. 

Eorydioe  (a-rid'I-«d). 

Nl'ke. 

NysA. 

Fortwangler  (fobrf  y&iier-l6r). 

ode'lim. 

Gil'Ah&d. 

Odyaaey  (Sdl-d). 

Qiusdniaiia  a^^tS-ne-li'iii). 

(Edipns  Coloneus  (Sd'i-pfis  ko-lo^S"- 

glankopiB  (gl^-ko^pis). 

tifl). 

Gorgon  (gSr'edn). 

(Edipus  Tynumus  («d1-p1is  ti-f«n'- 

as). 

(Enone  (S-no'xiA). 

HSc'llte. 

H8U6nl8'tife. 

Ol7mina(o-fim'p»-&). 

HephMtos  (hi-fts'ttts). 

Olympiad  <o-Iim'pf-Sd). 

HS'rft. 

Olympio  (o-lim'plk). 

Hepwum  (hA-re'ttm). 

Olympos  (o-lXm'pHs). 

HSr'oulee. 

Opphens  (Sp'fus). 

hermie  (hSr'mS). 

OtriooU  (o-trSOco-lS). 

Hei/mes. 

Ovid  (5v^d). 

He'sRid. 

palABtxa  (p&'lSs'M). 

ik'rifin  pro'rito. 

PSiate. 

IKad  (ni-4d). 

PaaathenKa  (pftn4Lth-^nS'i). 

lo  (I'o). 

PSn&ihftnSlo. 

Ithaca  ath'&-k&). 

Famftn'siis. 

PSr'th6n5n. 

JS'sSn. 

Pa'tfip. 

Ju'no. 

P&tro'cHte. 

Ju'pitftr. 

Peloponnedan  (pSl-6-pSn-n8'8h«a). 

PftnSl'opA. 

Lancelotti  (I&iH$hi-15i/e). 

PSntellc. 

L&t'ertn. 

p8p'18B. 

Trf^ochares  (16-Sk'A-r3z). 

PSr^oles. 

Lonyre  (Lwj^vt), 

Persephone  (p«r-68f  o-nS). 

Lncian  aii'Bh^ftn). 

Perseus  (pQr'BSs). 

Lndovifli  aob^5-v5'z5). 

Phidias  (fIdl-As). 

Lntatiiui  CatulnB  ati-tfi'sU-lis  k&f  a- 

PhoBbos  (fe'btts). 

Ifis). 

Fhrynicns  (fiinl-kfis). 

Lfcftr'gtts. 

Ffn'dar. 

Lyrip'ptts. 

plSo'trfim. 
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Plntardi  (plS'tSrk). 

Plirto. 

PSildT't&i. 

Ptolemy  (t5iaS-ml). 

Pyth&i. 

Reber,  yon  (fSn  tS/hbt). 

SS'mUn. 

Samothraoe  (■im'6-tlirii). 

Sco'pte. 

Seyra  (aTrSs). 

SSpli'oclSB. 

■feriKil  iwMglh 


Styx. 

Symondi  (sbn^ttnds). 

Telemaohiu  (t6-lSm'A-k«a). 
Tenaciiia  (tfir-ift-chS'iiil). 

Theseus  (thS'tlifl). 
Thnoe  (thrito). 
Trasteyere  (tribi-ti-yi'rS). 
trireme  (til'rSm). 
IVo'jAiL 

Ulyaes  (&-l^i8z). 

Vatioan  (yfttl4cAii). 

Vrntta. 

Yttl'cto. 

Waldstem  (wnld^flln). 
Zmii(slls). 
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AUTHORS'  PORTRAITS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

Sample  of  the  portraits  in  ''*'  Masterpieces  of  American 
Literature^^  and  ^'^ Masterpieces  of  British  Literature^* 
described  on  the  second  page  of  this  circular. 


^^Zar€^y  'y^a^iM^c^^^^'^. 
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PORTRAITS   OF  AUTHORS 

AND  PICTURES  OF  THEIR  HOMES 

FOR   THE  USE  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  STUDY  OP 
LIT  ERA  TURE 

We  have  received  so  many  calls  for  portraits  of 
authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes  suitable  for  class 
and  note-book  use  in  the  study  of  reading  and  litera- 
ture, that  we  have  decided  to  issue  separately  the 
twenty-nine  portraits  contained  in  "  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature  "  and  "  Masterpieces  of  British 
Literature,"  and  the  homes  of  eight  American  authors 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  newly  revised  ^dX\AQX\ 
of  "  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature." 


PORTRAITS 

AMERICAN, 

BRYANT. 

HAWTHORNE. 

O'REILLY. 

EMERSON. 

HOLMES. 

THOREAU. 

EVERETT. 

IRVING. 

WEBSTER. 

FRANKLIN. 

LONGFELLOW. 
LOWELL. 

BRITISH, 

WHITTIER. 

ADDISON. 

COLERIDGE. 

MACAULAY. 

BACON. 

COWPER. 

MILTON. 

BROWN. 

DICKENS. 

RUSKIN. 

BURNS. 

GOLDSMITH. 

TENNYSON. 

BYRON. 

GRAY. 
LAMB. 

WORDSWORTR 

HOMES   OF   AUTHORS 

BRYANT. 

HOLMES. 

LOWELL. 

EMERSON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

STOWE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

WHITTIER. 

Sold  07ily  in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  assorted  as  desired. 

Ten,  assorted,  postpaid,  20  cents. 

Each  additional  one  in  the  same  package,  i  cent. 

In  lots  of  100  or  more,  assorted,  i  cent  each,  postpaid. 

For  mutual  convenience  please  send  a  remittance  with  each 
order.     Postage  stamps  taken, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;   it  East  17TH  Street,  New  York; 
^78-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS 

Of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Bryant.  Size,  24  by  30  inches.  Lith- 
ographs, $1.00,  net^  each,  postpaid.  Teachers*  price, 
85  cents,  nety  each,  postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES  PORTRAITS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

LONGFELLOW S  RESIDENCE. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic  mansion  ("Wash- 
ington's Headquarters")  at  Cambridge,  in  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  lived  for  forty  years.  Size,  12  by  16 
inches.     Price,  50  cents,  nett  postpaid. 

FINE  STEEL  PORTRAITS 

(The  size  of  cabinet  photographs)  of  over  ninety  of 
the  most  celebrated  American  and  European  Au- 
thors. The  25-cent  portraits  and  the  7S-cent  por- 
traits are  printed  on  paper  measuring  9  by  12  inches, 
and  the  $1.00  portraits  11  by  14  inches.  A  list  with 
prices  to  teachers  may  be  had  on  application, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;    m  East  17TH  Street,  New  York: 
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PREFACE 

To  give  proper  variety  to  this  little  collection,  the  selec- 
tions are  equally  divided  between  portraits  and  ^^  subject " 
pictures  of  religious  or  legendary  character. 

The  Flora,  the  Bella  and  the  Philip  II.  show  the  painter's 
most  characteristic  work  in  portraiture,  while  the  Pesaro 
Madonna,  the  Assumption,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Tribute 
Money  stand  for  his  highest  achievement  in  sacred  art. 


£ST£LL£  M.  HURLL. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  ON  TITIAN'S  CHARACTER  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

^^  There  is  no  greater  name  in  Italian  art  —  therefore 
no  greater  in  art  —  than  that  of  Titian."  These  words  of 
the  distinguished  art  critic,  Claude  Phillips,  express  the 
verdict  of  more  than  three  centuries.  It  is  agreed  that 
no  other  painter  ever  united  in  himself  so  many  qualities 
of  artistic  merit.  Other  painters  may  have  equalled  him 
in  particular  respects,  but  '*  rounded  completeness,"  quot- 
ing another  critic's  phrase,  is  ^'  what  stamps  Titian  as  a 
master."  ^ 

To  begin  with  the  qualities  which  are  apparent  even  in 
black  and  white  reproduction,  we  are  impressed  at  once  with 
the  vitality  which  informs  all  his  figures.  They  are  breath- 
ing human  beings,  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  pulsing  with 
life.  They  represent  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  such 
royal  sitters  as  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.  to  the  peasants 
and  boatmen  who  served  as  models  for  St.  Christopher,  St. 
John,  and  the  Pharisee  of  the  Tribute  Money.  They  por- 
tray, too,  every  age :  the  tender  infancy  of  the  Christ  child, 
the  girlhood  of  the  Virgin,  the  dawning  manhood  of  the 
Man  with  the  Glove,  the  maidenhood  of  Medea,  the  young 
motherhood  of  Mary,  the  virile  middle  life  of  Venetian 
Senators,  the  noble  old  age  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter, 
each  is  set  vividly  before  us. 

^  See  notes  on  Titian  in  Yasari's  Lives  of  the  PamterSf  edited  by 
E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins. 
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The  list  contains  no  mystics  and  ascetics :  life,  and  life 
abundant,  is  the  keynote  of  Titian's  art  The  abnormal 
finds  no  place  in  it.  Health  and  happiness  are  to  him 
interchangeable  terms. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Titian's  delineation 
of  life  stopped  short  with  the  physical :  he  was  besides  a 
remarkable  interpreter  of  the  inner  Ufe.  Though  not  as 
profound  a  psychologist  as  Leonardo  or  Lotto,  he  had  at 
all  times  a  just  appreciation  of  character,  and,  on  occasion, 
rose  to  a  supreme  touch  in  its  interpretation.  In  such 
studies  as  the  Flora,  where  he  is  interested  chiefly  in  work- 
ing out  certain  technical  problems,  he  takes  small  pains 
to  make  anything  more  of  his  subject  than  a  beautiful 
animal.  The  Man  with  the  Glove  stands  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale.  Here  we  have  a  personality  so  individual, 
and  so  possessing,  as  it  were,  that  the  portrait  takes  rank 
among  the  world's  masterpieces  of  psychic  interpretation. 

In  his  best  works  Titian's  sense  of  the  dramatic  holds 
the  golden  mean  between  conventionality  and  sensation- 
alism. In  the  group  of  sacred  personages  surrounding  the 
Madonna  and  Child  there  is  sufficient  action  to  constitute 
a  reason  for  their  presence,  —  to  relieve  the  figures  of  that 
artificial  and  purely  spectacular  character  which  they  have 
in  the  earlier  art,  —  yet  the  action  is  restrained  and  dig- 
nified as  befits  the  occasion.  The  pose  of  both  figures  in 
the  Christ  of  the  Tribute  Money  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dramatic  without  being  in  any  way  theatrical.  The  tem- 
pered dignity  of  Titian's  dramatic  power  is  also  admira- 
bly seen  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  apostles' 
action  is  full  of  passion,  yet  without  violence ;  the  buoyant 
motion  of  the  Virgin  is  unmarred  by  any  exaggeration. 

The  same  painting  illustrates  Titian's  magnificent  mas- 
tery of  composition.  Perhaps  the  Pesaro  Madonna  alone 
of  all  his  other  works  is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  it 
in  this  respect     It  is  impossible  to  o(»ioeive  of  anything 
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better  in  composition  than  these  two  works.  Not  a  line  in 
either  coald  be  altered  without  detriment  to  the  organic 
unity  of  the  plan. 

The  crowning  excellence  of  Titian  is  his  color.  The 
chief  of  the  school  in  which  color  was  the  characteristic 
quality,  he  represents  all  the  best  elements  in  its  color 
work.  If  others  excelled  him  in  single  efforts  or  in  some 
one  respect,  none  equalled  him  for  sustained  grandeur. 
A  recent  criticism  simis  up  his  color  qualities  succinctly  in 
these  words :  ^^  He  had  at  once  enough  of  golden  strength, 
enough  of  depth,  enough  of  ^clat ;  his  color,  profound  and 
powerful  per  86,  impresses  us  more  than  that  of  the  others, 
because  he  brought  more  of  other  qualities  to  enforce  it."  ^ 

Titian's  works  easily  fall  into  a  few  groups,  according 
to  the  subject  treated.  In  mythological  themes  he  was  in 
his  natural  element.  Here  he  could  express  the  sheer  joy 
of  living  which  was  common  to  the  Venetian  and  the 
Greek.  Here  physical  beauty  was  its  own  excuse  for 
being,  without  recourse  to  any  ulterior  significance.  Here 
he  could  exercise  unhindered  his  marvellous  skill  in  mod- 
elling the  human  form  along  those  perfect  lines  of  grace 
which  give  Greek  sculpture  its  distinctive  character.  It 
is  in  his  earlier  period  that  his  affinity  with  the  Greek 
spirit  is  closest,  and  we  see  it  in  perfect  fruition  in  the 
Medea  and  Venus. 

Titian's  treatment  of  sacred  subjects  is  in  the  diverse 
moods  of  his  many-sided  artistic  nature.  The  great  cer- 
emonial altar  pieces,  such  as  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Pesaro  Madonna,  are  a  perfect  reflection  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  his  environment.  Religion  was  with 
the  Venetians  a  delightful  pastime,  an  occasion  for  festi- 
vals and  pageants,  a  means  of  increasing  the  civic  glory. 
These  great  decorative  pictures  are  full  of  the  pomp  and 

1  Notes  on  Titian  in  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painiers,  by  E.  H.  and 
£.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins. 
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magnifioenoe  dear  to  Venice,  full  of  the  joy  and  pride  of 
life. 

Yet  in  another  mood  Titian  paints  the  life  of  the  H0I7 
Family  as  a  pastoral  idyl.  A  sunny  landscape,  a  happy 
young  mother,  a  laughing  baby  boy,  bring  the  sacred  sub- 
ject very  near  to  common  human  sympathies. 

Some  of  Titian's  professedly  sacred  pictures  are  in  the 
vein  of  pure  genre^  painted  in  a  period  when  this  depart- 
ment of  art  had  not  yet  attained  independent  existence. 
We  see  such  works  in  the  St.  Christopher  and  the  St  John. 
These  direct  studies  of  the  people  throw  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  painter  of  ideal  beauty :  they  show  an  other- 
wise unsuspected  vigor. 

The  Christ  of  the  Tribute  Money  stands  alone  in  Titian's 
sacred  art.  The  technical  qualities  are  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  his  hand,  but  a  new  note  is  struck  in  spiritual 
feeling.  Virile,  without  coarseness ;  gentle,  without  weak- 
ness, the  chief  figure  is  perhaps  the  most  intellectual  ideal 
of  Christ  which  has  been  conceived  in  art. 

Titian's  landscapes,  though  holding  an  accessory  place 
only  in  his  art,  are  counted  by  the  critical  art  historian 
with  those  of  Giorgione,  as  the  practical  beginning  of  this 
branch  of  art.  He  knew  how  to  express  '^  the  quintes- 
sence of  nature's  most  significant  beauties  without  a  too 
slavish  adherence  to  any  special  set  of  natural  facts."  ^ 
His  imagination  interpreted  many  of  nature's  moods,  from 
the  pastoral  calm  environing  Medea  and  Venus  to  the 
stormy  grandeur  of  the  forest  in  which  St.  Peter  Martyr 
met  his  fate. 

It  is  undoubtedly  as  a  portrait-painter  that  Titian's  many 
great  qualities  meet  in  their  utmost  perfection.  His  feel- 
ing for  textures,  the  delicacy  with  which  he  painted  the 
hair  and  the  hands ;  his  skill  in  modelling ;  his  instinct  for 
pose ;  the  infinite  variety  of  his  resources,  made  an  incom- 
1  Claude  Phillips. 
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parable  equipment  in  the  secondary  matters  of  portrait 
painting.  To  these  he  added,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two 
highest  essentials  of  the  art,  the  power  of  giving  life  to 
his  sitter,  and  the  g^ft  of  insight  into  character. 

Nature  made  him  a  court  painter ;  he  loved  to  impart 
to  his  sitter  that  air  of  noble  distinction  whose  secret  he 
so  well  understood.  Yet  he  was  too  large  a  man  to  let 
this  or  any  other  natural  preference  hamper  him.  Some- 
thing of  himself,  it  is  true,  he  frequently  put  into  his  fig- 
ures, yet  he  was  at  times  capable  of  thoroughly  objective 
work.  He  stands  perhaps  somewhere  between  the  extreme 
subjectivity  of  Van  Dyck  and  the  splendid  realism  of 
Velasquez.  The  noble  company  of  his  sitters,  emperors, 
kings,  d(^s,  popes,  cardinals  and  bishops,  noblemen, 
poets  and  beautiful  women,  still  make  their  presence  felt 
in  the  world.  Theirs  was  a  deathless  fame  on  whom  the 
painter  conferred  the  gift  of  his  art. 

Titian's  temperament  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influ- 
ences of  his  environment,  and  in  his  extraordinary  leng^ 
of  days,  Venice  passed  through  various  changes,  political, 
social,  artistic  and  religious,  which  left  their  mark  upon 
his  work.  One  cannot  make  a  random  selection  from  his 
pictures  and  pronounce  upon  the  qualities  of  his  art.  The 
work  of  his  youth,  his  maturity,  his  old  age,  has  each  a 
character  of  its  own.  It  is  this  rounding  out  of  his  art 
life  through  successive  stages  of  growth  and  even  of  decay 
that  gives  the  entire  body  of  his  works  the  character  of 
a  living  organism. 

n.  ON  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  original  source  of  biographical  material  relating  to 
Titian  is  in  Vasari's  "Lives  of  the  Painters,"  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  the  Foster  translation,  annotated  with 
critical  and  explanatory  comments  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W. 
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Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  The  most  complete  mod- 
em biography  is  that  by  Crowe  and  CayalcaseUe,  in  two 
large  volumes  (published  in  1877),  but  as  this  is  now 
out  of  print,  it  can  be  consulted  only  in  the  large  libraries. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  of  these  writers  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  later  critics,  Morelli  and  others,  and  should  not 
be  accepted  without  weighing  the  new  arguments.  The 
volume  on  ^* Titian:  A  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work,*' 
by  Claude  Phillips,  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Collection, 
London,  is  in  line  with  the  modem  methods  of  criticism, 
and  is  written  in  a  delightful  vein  of  appreciation.  The 
two  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  The  Earlier 
Work  and  The  Later  Work,  correspond  to  the  two  mon- 
ographs for  "  The  Portfolio,"  in  which  the  work  was  first 
published. 

In  the  general  histories  of  Italian  art,  valuable  chapters 
on  Titian  are  contained  in  Kugler's  **  Handbook  of  the 
Italian  Schools  "  (to  be  read  in  the  latest  edition  by  A.  H. 
Layard)  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  '*  Early  Italian  Painters " 
(to  be  read  in  the  latest  revision  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll). 
A  monograph  on  Titian  is  issued  in  the  German  Series  of 
Art  Monographs,  edited  by  H.  Knackfuss. 

Interesting  suggestions  upon  the  study  of  Titian's  art 
will  be  found  in  the  following  references:  In  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  "  Makers  of  Venice ; '?  in  Berenson's  "  Vene- 
tian Painters  of  the  Renaissance  ; ''  in  Symonds's  volume 
on  Fine  Arts  in  the  series  "  Renaissance  in  Italy." 
Burckhardt's  ^'Cicerone"  has  some  valuable  pages  on 
Titian,  but  the  book  is  out  of  print  and  hard  to  get. 

XXL  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY  OF   THE   PICTURES    OF 
THIS  COLLECTION. 

Portrait  frontispiece.  Probably  the  portrait  mentioned 
by  Vasari  as  painted  in  1562.  In  the  Prado  Gallery, 
Madrid.     Size  :  2  ft.  10  in.  by  2  ft.  IJ  in. 
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1.  The  Physician  Parma.  It  appears  that  tbere  is  no 
direct  testimony  to  prove  the  authorship  of  this  picture, 
the  attribution  to  Titian  having  been  made  by  an  early 
director  of  the  gallery,  following  certain  evidence  from 
Rudolfi.  Herr  Wickhoff  claims  the  picture  for  Dome- 
nico  Campagnola,  and  the  recent  biographer  of  Giorgione 
(Herbert  Cook)  includes  it  among  the  works  of  that 
painter.  The  attribution  to  Titian  is,  however,  not  dis- 
puted by  the  two  severest  of  modem  critics,  Morelli  and 
Berenson.  In  the  Vienna  Gallery.  Size :  3  ft.  6  in.  by 
2  ft.  7  in. 

2.  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  {Detail').  Painted 
for  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Maria  della  Carita,  and  now  in 
the  Venice  Academy.  Date  assigned  by  Berenson  1540. 
Size  of  entire  picture :  11  ft.  6  in.  by  25  ft.  6^  in. 

8.  The  Empress  Isabella.  Probably  one  of  the  two 
pictures  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  1544  from  Titian  to 
Charles  V.  In  the  Prado  Gallery,  Madrid.  Size :  8  ft. 
10  in.  by  8  ft  2 J  in. 

4.  Madovma  and  Child  with  Saints.  An  early  work 
in  the  Vienna  Gallery,  similar  to  a  picture  in  the  Louvre, 
to  which  it  is  considered  superior  by  Crowe  and  Cavalca- 
selle.  Called  an  *'  atelier  repetition  "  by  Claude  Phillips. 
Size :  3  f t.  5  in.  by  4  ft.  8  in. 

5.  Philip  II.  Painted  1550,  and  now  in  the  Prado 
Gallery,  Madrid.     Size  :  6  ft  4  in.  by  8  ft.  7f  in. 

6.  St.  Christopher.  Painted  in  fresco  on  the  wall 
of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
the  French  army  at  San  Cristoforo  (near  Milan),  1528. 
Ordered  by  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti,  who  was  a  partisan 
of  the  French. 

7.  Lavinia.  Painted  about  1550,  and  now  in  the  Ber* 
lin  Gallery.     Size :  8  f t.  8^  in.  by  2  ft.  7}  in. 

8.  Christ  of  the  Tribute  Money.  According  to  Vasari, 
painted  for  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  in  1514  for  door  of 
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a  press.  Assigned  by  Crowe  and  Cayaloaselle  to  the  year 
1518,  the  date  accepted  by  Morelli.  In  the  Dresden  Gfal- 
lery.     Size :  2  ft.  6}  in.  by  1  ft.  10  in. 

9.  l%e  Bella.  Punted  about  1536.  In  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence.    Size:  8  ft.  3^  in.  by  2  ft  6  in. 

10.  Medea  and  Venus.  Date  unknown,  but  fixed  ap- 
proximately by  Morelli  between  1510  and  1512.  In  the 
Borghese  Grallery,  Borne.     Size :  8  ft.  5  in.  by  8  ft.  8  in. 

11.  17^  Man  with  the  Glove.  Assigned  to  Titian's 
middle  period.  In  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Size :  8  ft  3^  in. 
by  2  ft  11  in. 

12.  ITie  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (^DetaiT).  Or- 
dered 1516  for  high  altar  of  S.  Maria  Gloriosa  de'  Fran, 
Venice.  Shown  to  public,  March  20, 1518.  Now  in  the 
Venice  Academy.    Size :  22  ft  9  in.  by  11  ft  10|^  in. 

13.  Flora.  Painted  after  1523.  In  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery,  Florence.     Size :  3  ft  8}  in.  by  3  ft  1^  in« 

14.  T^  Pesaro  Madonna.  Finished  in  1526  after 
being  seven  years  in  process.  Still  in  original  place  in 
the  Church  of  the  Frari,  Venice. 

15.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Painted  in  1556.  In  the 
Venice  Academy.     Size :  6  ft.  5  in.  by  4  ft  5  in. 


IV.  OUTLINE  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN 
TITIAN'S  LIFE.1 

1477.  Titian  bom   at  Cadore  in  the  Friuli,  north   of 

Venice. 
Circa  1488.    Bemoyal  to  Venice. 
Bet    1507-1508.     Work   on  frescoes  of    Fondaca  de' 

Tedeschi  with  Giorgione. 
1511.  In  Padua  and  Vicenza.    Frescoes  in  the  Souola 

del  Santo,  Padua. 

^  Compiled  from  the  Index  to  Tidan:  Ei$  Lift  and  TimeSf  by 
Crowe  and  Cayaloaselle. 
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Ciica  1512.    Marriage. 

1516.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  began  fo)r  the  Church 
of  the  Frari,  Venice. 
Titian's  first  connection  with  Alfonso  I.  and  the 
Conrt  of  Ferrara. 

1518.  Assumption  finished. 

1519.  Visit  in  Ferrara,  and  the  Bacchanal,  now  in  the 

Madrid  Grallery. 

1522.  Altarpiece  for  Brescia,  and  short  visit  there. 

1523.  Visits  at  Mantua  and  Ferrara. 

1524.  Visit  in  Ferrara. 

Circa  1525.     Birth  of  Titian's  son  Pomponio. 
1526.   Pesaro  Madonna. 
1528.  Visit  in  Ferrara. 

1580.  Visit  in  Bologna. 

St.  Peter  Martyr  delivered  April  27,  for  Church 

of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 
Death  of  Titian's  wife. 

1581.  Visit  in  Ferrara. 

Bemoval  from  town  to  suburban  residence  in  Biri. 

1582.  Summons  to  court  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna.    Por- 

traits of  the  Emperor. 

1586.  With  the  Emperor  at  Astic. 

1587.  Portraits  of  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  and 

the  Battle  of  Cadore.     Paintings  in  Hall  of 
Council  of  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire  1577). 

1540.  Visit  to  Mantua  to  attend  the  funeral  of  patron 

Duke  Federico  Gonzaga. 

1541.  Appointment  with  Emperor  at  Milan. 

1548.   Ghiest  of  Cardinal  Famese  at  Ferrara  and  Brus- 


Portraits  of  Cardinal   Famese  and   Pope  Paul 
III. 
1544.  Two  portraits  of  the  dead  Empress  Isabella  sent 
to  Charles  V. 
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1545.  Visit  to  Borne,  and  portraits  of  Paul  EH.  and  his 

grandsons. 

1546.  Departure  from  Borne,  yisit  to  Florence  and  return 

to  Venice. 

1547.  Completion  of  altarpiece  of  Serravalle. 

1548.  Journey  to  Augsburg  to  meet  Charles  V.,  and 

equestrian  portrait  of  the  Emperor. 
To  Milan  to  meet  Prince  Philip  and  Duke  of 
Alva.     Portrait  of  Alva. 

1549.  Purchase  of  the  house  at  Biri,  formerly  rented. 

1550.  Visit    to  court  at    Augsburg,   and  portraits    of 

Philip  n. 

1554.  Pictures  completed  and  sent  to  Charles  V.  and 

Philip  II.  in  Spain  :  The  Virgin  Lamenting,  the 
Trinity,  the  Danae. 
Venus  and  Adonis  sent  to  London  to  Philip  upon 
marriage  with  Mary  Tudor. 

1555.  Marriage  of  Titian's  daughter  Lavinia. 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  sent  to  King  Philip. 

1556.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  painted  for  S.  Maria  Mag- 

giore. 
1559.   Entombment  sent  to  Philip. 

1562.  Christ  in  the  Grarden,  and  the  Europa.     Last  Sup- 

per begun. 

1563.  Visit  to  Brescia. 

1565.   Visit  to  Cadore,  and  plans  for  frescoes  in  the  Pieve 

church. 
1567.   Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  Venus  sent  to 

Madrid. 
1572.   Visit  from  Cardinals  Granvelle  and  Pacheco. 

1574.  Visit  from  Henry  III.  of  France. 
Allegory  of  Lepanto  finished  for  Philip  11. 

1575.  Pieta  begun. 

1576.  Death  of  Titian  from  plague  at  Venice. 
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V.  SOME  OF  TITIAN'S  CONTEMPORARIFS. 

RULERS. 
Emperors :  — 

Maximilian  I.  of  Germany,  1493-1519. 
Charles  V.  of  Germany  (I.  of  Spain)  crowned  Holy  Soman 

Emperor,  1620.     Died  1658. 
Kings :  — 
Philip  II.  son  and  successor   of   Charles  Y.,   accession, 

1656 ;  death,  1598. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  reigned  1509-1547. 


Edward  VI. 

Mary  Tudor 

Elizabeth 

Francis  I.  of  France, 

Henry  II. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  real  ruler 


Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.. 
Popes :  — 
Sixtus  IV.,  1471. 
Innocent  VIII.,  1485. 
Alexander  VI.,  1492. 
Pius  in.,  1503. 
Julius  II.,  1508. 
Leo  X.,  1518. 
Adrian  VI.,  1522. 
Clement  VII.,  1523. 

Doges  of  Venice  :  — 
Giov.  Mocenigo,  1478. 
Marco  Barbarigo,  1485. 
Agostiuo  Barbarigo,  1486. 
Leonardo  Loredau,  1501. 
Antonio  Grimani,  1521. 
Andrea  Gritti,  1523. 
PietroLando,1528. 


1547-1553. 
1553-1558. 
1558-1603. 
1515-1547. 
1547-1559. 
of  France  in  reigns 


of 


1559-1574. 

Paul  IIL,  1534. 
Julius  III.,  1550. 
Marcellus  II.,  1555. 
Paul  IV.,  1555. 
Pius  IV.,  1559. 
Pius  v.,  1566. 
Gregory  XIII.,  1572. 


Francesco  Donate,  1545. 
Marco  Trevisan,  1553. 
Francesco  Venier,  1554. 
Lorenzo  Priuli,  1556. 
Girolamo  Priuli,  1559. 
Pietro  Loredan,  1567. 
Alvise  Mocenigo  I.,  1570. 
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Painters  :  — 

Giovanni  BeUini,  1428-1516. 
Perugino,  1446-1523. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1452-1519. 
Michelangelo,  1475-1564. 
Bazzi  (II  Sodoma),  1477-1549. 
Giorgione,  1477-1510. 
Palma  Veochio,  1480-1528. 
Raphael,  1483-1520. 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  1485-1547. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  1486-1531. 
Correggio,  1494-1534. 
Giorgio  Vasari,  1512-1574. 
Tintoretto,  1518-1594. 
Paolo  Veronese,  1528-1588. 

Men  of  Letters :  — 

Ariosto,  1474-1533,  poet. 

Aretino,  1492-1557,  poet 

Tasso,  1544^1595,  poet. 

Pietro  Bembo,  1470-1547,  cardinal  and  master  of  Latin 

style. 
Jacopo  Sadoleto,  1477-1547,  cardinal  and  writer  of  Latin 

verses. 
Baldassare    Castiglione,     1478-1529,    diplomatist    and 

scholar. 
Aldo  Manuzio,  1450-1515,  printer ;  established  press  at 

Venice,  1490. 
Gaicciardini,  1483-1540,  historian. 
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We  are  about  to  study  a  few  pictures  reproduced 
from  the  works  of  a  great  Venetian  painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  —  Titian.  The  span  of  this  man's 
life  covered  nearly  a  hundred  years,  from  1477  to 
1576,  a  period  when  Venice  was  a  rich  and  powerful 
city.  The  Venetians  were  a  pleasure-loving  people, 
fond  of  pomp  and  display.  They  delighted  in  sump- 
tuous entertainments,  and  were  particularly  given  to 
pageants.  We  read  of  the  picturesque  processions 
that  paraded  the  square  of  St.  Mark's,  or  floated  in 
gondolas  along  the  grand  canal.  The  city  was  full 
of  fine  buildings,  palaces,  churches,  and  public  halls. 
Their  richly  ornamented  fronts  of  colored  marbles, 
bordering  the  blue  water  of  the  canals,  made  a  bril- 
liant panorama  of  color.  The  buildings  were  no  less 
beautiful  within  than  without,  being  filled  with  the 
splendid  paintings  of  the  Venetian  masters. 

The  pictures  in  the  churches  and  monasteries 
illustrated  sacred  story  and  the  lives  of  the  saints ; 
those  in  the  public  halls  depicted  historical  and 
allegorical  themes,  while  the  private  palaces  were 
adorned  with  mythological  scenes  and  portraits. 

Titian  engaged  in  works  of  all  these  kinds,  and 
seemed  equally  skilful  in  each.     The  great  number 
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and  variety  of  his  pictures  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  times.  His  art  is 
like  a  great  mirror  in  ^hich  Venice  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  clearly  reflected  in  all  her  magnificence. 
As  we  study  our  little  prints,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  original  paintings  glow  with  rich  and 
harmonious  color.  As  far  as  possible  let  us  try  to 
supply  this  lost  color  from  our  imagination. 

Nearly  all  the  notable  personages  of  the  time  sat 
to  Titian  for  their  portraits/ —  emperors,  queens,  and 
princes,  popes,  and  cardinals,  the  doges,  or  dukes, 
of  Venice,  noblemen,  poets,  and  fair  women.  Wear- 
ing the  costumes  of  a  bygone  age,  these  men  and 
women  look  out  of  their  canvases  as  if  they  were 
still  living,  breathing  human  beings.  The  painter 
endowed  them  with  the  magic  gift  of  immortality. 
Though  the  names  of  many  of  the  sitters  are  now 
forgotten,  and  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
lives,  they  are  still  real  persons  to  us,  with  their  life 
history  written  on  their  faces. 

Such  is  the  man  called  Parma,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  physician  of  Titian's  time,  but  whose 
only  biography  is  this  portrait.  If  we  were  told  that 
it  was  the  portrait  of  some  eminent  physician  now 
practising  in  New  York  or  London,  we  should  per- 
haps be  equally  ready  to  believe  it.  We  might  meet 
such  a  figure  in  our  streets  to-morrow.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  costume  to  mark  it  as  peculiar  to  any 
century  or  country.  The  black  gown  is  such  as  is 
still  worn  by  clergymen  and  university  men.  The 
man  would  not  have  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  as  a 
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celebrity ;  we  should  know  him  at  once  as  a  person 
of  distinction. 

The  science  of  medicine  was  making  great  pro- 
gress during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then 
that  the  subject  of  anatomy  was  first  developed  by 
the  celebrated  Fleming,  Yesalius,  court  physician  to 
Charles  Y.^  In  this  period,  also,  the  science  of  chem- 
istry first  came  to  be  separated  from  alchemy,  and 
progressive  physicians  applied  the  new  learning  to 
their  practice. 

We  may  be  sure  that  our  Doctor  Parma  belonged 
to  the  most  enlightened  class  of  his  profession.  His 
strong  intellectual  face  shows  him  to  be  one  who 
would  have  little  patience  with  quackery  or  supersti- 
tion. He  has  a  high,  noble  forehead,  keen,  pene- 
trating eyes,  and  a  firm  mouth.  His  beautiful  white 
hair  gives  him  a  venerable  aspect,  though  he  is  not 
of  great  age.  It  blows  about  his  face  as  fine  and 
light  as  gossamer.  He  is  an  ideal  ^^  family  physi- 
cian," of  a  generation  ago.  We  can  imagine  how 
children  would  learn  to  look  upon  him  with  love 
and  respect,  perhaps  also  with  a  little  wholesome 
fear. 

The  hand  which  holds  the  folds  of  the  long, 
black  gown  has  a  character  of  its  own  as  definite  as 
that  of  the  face.  It  is  a  strong,  firm  hand,  which 
looks  capable  of  guiding  skilfully  a  surgeon's  knife. 

1  Ab  the  various  so-called  portraits  of  Vesalius  are  said  to  have 
little  in  common  upon  which  to  base  a  resemblance,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  set  up  a  theory  that  this  portrait  may  be  that  of  the  great 
anatomist. 
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Two  fine  seal  rings  ornament  it.  Such  rings,  some- 
times of  curious  design  and  workmanship,  were 
often  bestowed  as  gifts  by  wealthy  noblemen  upon 
those  who  had  done  them  some  service. 

The  doctor  Parma  looks  as  good  as  he  is  wise. 
This  benign  face  would  grace  an  assembly  of  nota- 
ble clergymen.  Indeed,  the  picture  suggests  a  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  whose 
features  were  cast  in  the  same  strong  mould,  and 
who  also  had  an  abundance  of  bushy  white  hair. 

By  another  play  of  the  fancy  we  could  imagine 
this  a  portrait  of  some  eminent  judge.  There  is 
that  in  the  face  which  indicates  the  calm,  impartial, 
deliberate  mind  that  belongs  to  the  character.  He 
might  now  be  about  to  charge  the  jury,  or  perhaps 
even  to  pronounce  sentence. 

Still  another  opinion  is  that  here  we  have  a  Vene- 
tian senator  in  his  official  robes.  The  man  is  in  any 
case  an  ideal  professional  man,  a  person  of  brains 
and  character,  who  could  fill  equally  well  a  position 
of  responsibility  in  medicine,  law,  administrative 
affairs,  or  divinity.  With  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  a 
stern  contempt  for  anything  mean  and  base,  and  a 
fatherly  tenderness  for  the  weak  and  oppressed^  he 
is  one  in  whom  we  could  safely  put  confidence. 
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THE  PRESENTATION   OF  THE  YIBOIN 
(Detail) 

In  the  town  of  Nazareth  many  centuries  ago  lived 
a  pious  old  couple^  named  Joachim  and  Anna.  It 
is  said  that  they  ^^  divided  all  their  substance  in  three 
parts : "  one  pajrt "  for  the  temple,"  another  for  "  the 
poor  and  pilgrims/'  and  the  third  for  themselves. 
The  delight  of  their  old  age  was  their  only  child 
Mary,  who  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
She  had  been  born,  as  they  believed,  in  answer  to 
their  prayers,  and  they  cherished  her  with  peculiar 
devotion. 

That  Mary  was  a  good  and  lovable  child  beyond 
common  measure  we  can  have  no  doubt :  she  was 
set  apart  for  a  strange  and  holy  ^service.  The  beau- 
tiful story  oi^her  early  life  is  told  in  an  old  Latin 
book  called  the  '^  Legenda  Aurea,"  or  the  ^^  Golden 
Legend.'*  This  was  a  collection  of  old  legends  writ- 
ten out  for  the  first  time  by  Jacopo  de  Yoragine,  an 
Italian  archbishop  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
early  English  translation  by  Caxton,  in  which  we  still 
read  the  book,  preserves  the  quaint  flavor  of  the 
original.  There  is  one  portion  of  it  describing 
the  dedication,  or  presentation,  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
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temple.  Before  Mary  was  bom^  the  mother,  Anna,  had 
promised  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  she  would  pre- 
sent the  coming  child  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 
Long  before  her  day,  a  certain  ELannah  had  made  a 
like  vow  under  similar  circumstances.  Her  son  Sam- 
uel, a  ^'  child  obtained  by  petition,"  was  '^  returned," 
or  ^'  lent,"  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  lived.^  A  child 
thud  dedicated  was  early  carried  to  the  temple  to  be 
educated  within  its  precincts  for  special  service  to 
God. 

The  presentation  of  Mary  was  on  this  wise: 
^'  And  then  when  she  had  accomplished  the  time  of 
three  years  .  .  .  they  brought  her  to  the  temple  with 
offerings.  And  there  was  about  the  temple,  after 
the  fifteen  psalms  of  degrees,  fifteen  steps  or  grees 
to  ascend  up  to  the  temple,  because  the  temple  was 
high  set.  And  nobody  might  go  to  the  altar  of 
sacrifices  that  was  without,  but  by  the  degrees.  And 
then  our  Lady  was  set  on  the  lowest  step;  and 
mounted  up  without  any  help  as  she  had  been  of 
perfect  age,  and  when  they  had  performed  their 
offering,  they  left  their  daughter  in  the  temple  with 
the  other  virgins,  and  they  returned  into  their  place. 
And  the  Virgin  Mary  profited  every  day  in  all  holi- 
ness, and  was  visited  daily  by  angels,  and  had  every 
day  divine  visions."  ^  We  see  at  once  the  picture 
there  is  in  the  story,  the  little  girl  ascending  alone 

^  1  Samuel,  chapter  i.,  verses  11,  24-28. 

'  The  Golden  Legend,  in  Caxton's  translation,  edited  by  F.  S.  EUis 
(Temple  Classics,  vol.  v.,  pp.  101, 102).  The  story  is  retold  in  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  197. 
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the  long  flight  of  steps,  with  the  fond  parents  gaz- 
ing after  her  in  wonder.  Many  artists  have  put  the 
subject  on  canvas,  and  among  them  our  Venetian 
painter  Titian.  His  is  an  immense  picture,  from 
which  the  central  figure  only  is  reproduced  in  our 
illustration. 

We  must  imagine  ourselves  standing  with  a  great 
throng  of  people  in  the  public  square  in  front  of  the 
temple.  Men,  women  and  children  jostle  one  an- 
other near  the  steps.  The  old  man  Joachim  and  his 
wife  Anna  are  easily  singled  out  among  the  number. 
The  windows  of  the  adjoining  palaces  are  full  of 
faces  looking  into  the  square.  A  group  of  senators 
stand  somewhat  apart,  looking  on.  An  old  peasant 
woman  with  a  basket  of  eggs  sits  in  the  shadow  of 
the  steps.  All  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  little 
child  who  is  walking  alone  up  the  great  stone  stair- 
case. On  the  topmost  step  the  high  priest  advances 
to  meet  her,  resplendent  in  his  rich  priestly  gar- 
ments. 

The  figure  of  the  little  Virgin  is  very  quaint  in  a 
long  gown  made  of  some  shimmering  blue  stuff. 
The  golden  hair  is  brushed  back  primly  and  woven 
into  a  heavy  braid,  whence  it  at  last  escapes  in 
beautiful  profusion.  It  would  be  hard  to  guess  the 
child's  age,  for  her  demeanor  is  that  of  a  little  wo- 
man as  she  gathers  her  long  skirt  daintily  in  her 
right  hand.  She  carries  herself  erect  in  the  new 
dignity  of  the  great  moment,  and  advances  with 
perfect  self-confidence.  The  face,  however,  is  quite 
childlike  and  innocent,  and  is  lifted  to  the  priest's 
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'with  a  happy  smile.  The  left  arm  is  raised  in  a  gear 
ture  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  whole  figure  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
golden  light.  This  is  the  oval-shaped  glory  which 
the  Italians  call  the  mandorla,  from  the  word  mean- 
ing ^^  almond/'  It  is  of  course  the  symbol  of  the 
virgin's  peculiar  sanctity.  The  painter  has  not  tried 
to  make  the  Uttle  girl  particularly  pretty,  but  he 
gives  her  the  indescribable  charm  which  we  call  win- 
someness.  She  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  lovable 
children  art  has  ever  produced. 

As  we  study  the  artist's  method  of  work  in  the 
picture  we  see  how  very  simply  the  figure  is  drawn. 
Titian  was  fond  of  rich  and  voluminous  draperies, 
as  we  shall  learn  from  several  examples  which  are  to 
follow.  Here,  however,  he  draws  a  dress  with  tight 
sleeves  and  scanty  skirt  absolutely  without  decora- 
tion of  any  sort.  It  is  this  simpHcity  which  gives 
the  childlike  appearance  to  the  figure. 

There  is  a  pathos  in  the  little  figure  which  we  can- 
not altogether  appreciate  in  our  illustration.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  whole  picture  measures 
twenty-five  feet  in  width  by  eleven  in  height,  and 
then  imagine  how  tiny  the  child  looks  ascending 
alone  the  great  staircase  in  the  centre  of  this  vast 
panorama.  The  isolation  of  the  figure  suggests  the 
singular  destiny  of  Mary,  set  apart  from  others  in 
the  loneliness  of  a  unique  service. 
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THE  EMPRESS  ISABELLA 

The  most  illustrioas  of  Titian's  many  patrons  was 
the  Emperor  Charles  V .,  whose  wife  was  the  Empress 
Isabella  of  our  portrait.  This  powerful  monarch  had 
inherited  from  one  grand&ther,  Ferdinand,  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  from  another,  Maximilian, 
the  empire  of  Germany.  His  marriage  was  arranged 
chiefly  for  political  reasons,  but  proved  to  be  a  happy 
one. 

Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  Emmanuel  the  Great, 
late  E^ng  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III., 
the  reigning  king.  She  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  The  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment bestowed  a  superb  dowry  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  crowns  upon  her,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  Seville  in  1526.  The  ceremony  was 
splendid,  and  there  were  g^reat  festivities  following. 

Soon  after,  the  emperor  travelled  with  his  bride 
through  Andalusia  and  Granada  that  he  might  see 
his  new  kingdom.  Called  at  last  to  other  parts  of 
his  dominion,  he  left  Isabella  as  regent  in  Spain,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  in  1532  he  first  called  Titian 
into  service  to  paint  his  portrait.  In  the  years  that 
followed  the  painter  found  the  emperor  a  constant 
and  generous  patron,  and  was  frequently  summoned 
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to  meet  the  court  at  various  places.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  lovely  empress  never  had  had  a 
sitting  to  the  first  painter  of  the  day.  She  stayed 
quietly  at  home  and  had  her  portrait  painted  hy 
such  inferior  artists  as  were  at  hand. 

When  she  died  in  1539  Charles  was  left  disconso- 
late, without  any  satisfactory  portrait  of  her  beloved 
face.  He  accordingly  sent  to  Titian  a  portrait  of 
her  painted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  required 
him  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  picture.  The  painter 
obeyed,  and  soon  sent  his  royal  patron  two  can- 
vases, begging  him  to  return  them  with  criticisms  if 
he  wished  any  changes  made.  As  they  were  never 
sent  back  we  infer  that  Charles  found  them  as  much 
like  the  original  as  could  have  been  expected.  The 
fame  of  Isabella's  beauty  and  goodness  had  of  course 
come  to  the  painter's  knowledge,  and  this  was  per- 
haps a  better  inspiration  than  the  old  portrait  which 
was  his  guide.  Certainly  the  picture  he  produced 
shows  a  winning  personality. 

The  empress  is  seated  near  a  window,  holding  a 
little  book  open  in  one  hand,  probably  a  prayer-book 
or  Book  of  Hours.  The  lady  is  not  reading,  but 
gazes  somewhat  pensively  before  her,  as  if  thinking 
over  the  familiar  words.  The  face  is  gentle  and  re- 
fined, and  has  an  innocent  purity  of  expression  like 
that  of  a  child. 

The  features  are  small,  and  modelled  with  an  al- 
most doll-like  regularity.  Yet  the  mouth  is  set  firmly 
enough  to  indicate  a  strong  wiU  behind  it.  Isabella 
was  indeed  a  woman  of  remarkable  self-iX)ntrol.     A 
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THE  EMPRESS  ISABELLA  17 

story  is  told  that'  once  when  ill  and  in  great  pain 
she  turned  her  face  in  the  shadow  that  none  might 
see  her  suffer,  and  uttered  no  sound  of  complaining. 
Her  nurses  remonstrated,  but  she  replied  firmly, 
"  Die  I  may,  but  wail  I  will  not." 

The  costume  of  a  Spanish  queen  of  the  sixteenth 
century  naturally  interests  us.  Apparently  Spanish 
Court  etiquette  of  the  period  dictated  a  dress  made 
with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves.  The  bodice  is  of 
red  velvet,  the  loose  sleeves  lined  with  satin.  The 
under  bodice,  which  we  should  call  a  guimpe,  is  of 
white  muslin  with  gold  fillets.  A  jewel  adorns  the 
red  hair,  and  a  long  necklace  of  pearls  is  caught  on 
the  bosom  with  a  pendant  of  rubies  and  emeralds. 
The  careful  dressing  of  the  hair,  the  strict  propriety 
of  the  gown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  queen  herself 
suggest  the  regard  of  conventionality  which  gov- 
erned the  great  lady. 

What  the  portrait  lacks  is  the  quality  of  lifelike- 
ness  which  makes  other  pictures  by  Titian  so  won- 
derful.^ Naturally  the  painter  could  not  so  easily 
impart  vitality  to  the  picture  when  not  working 
directly  from  the  living  model.  To  make  up,  as  it 
were,  for  this  defect,  he  painted  the  various  textures 
of  the  dress  with  marvellous  skill.  Satin,  velvet,  and 
muslin,  each  is  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar 
lustre. 

The  bit  of  landscape  seen  through  the  window  is 
another  beautiful  part  of  the  picture.  The  distance 
gives  depth   to   the   composition   and    avoids  the 

^  For  instance,  Lavinia,  Flora,  and  the  Man  with  the  Gloye. 
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crowded  effect  it  might  otherwise  have.  We  shall 
see  a  similar  setting  again  in  the  portrait  of  La- 
vinia. 

The  Emperor  had  heen  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and 
an  old  historian  says  that  ^^he  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  much  distinction  and  regard."  If 
this  seems  nothing  surprising  to  note^  we  most 
remember  that  at  the  same  period  Henry  YIII.  of 
England  was  treating  his  queens  quite  differently. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  Charles  Y.,  weary  of 
the  cares  of  government,  relinquished  his  kingdom 
to  his  son.  He  retired  to  the  convent  of  Yuste  to 
end  his  days,  taking  with  him  this  portrait  of  his 
wife.  When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  to 
see  the  picture,  and  when  at  last  he  died  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  Isabella.  Their  son,  Philip  H., 
whose  portrait  we  are  presently  to  study,  succeeded 
to  a  portion  of  his  father's  dominion* 
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IV 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  SAINTS 

Thebb  was  never  a  child  so  longed  for  as  the 
Child  Jesus,  and  none  whose  infancy  has  been  held 
in  such  loving  remembrance.  Centuries  before  his 
birth  the  prophets  of  Israel  preached  to  the  people 
of  his  coming.  Year  after  year  men  waited  eagerly 
for  One  who  would  teach  them  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. On  the  night  when  he  was  bom  the  angels 
of  heaven  appeared  in  the  sky  with  the  glad  tidings. 
His  birthday  ushered  in  a  new  era. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  his  infancy  in  the  Beth- 
lehem manger,  of  his  boyhood  in  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth,  of  the  years  of  his  ministry  throughout 
Jndea,  and  of  his  crucifixion  on  Calvary.  The 
narrative  of  his  life  was  written  by  the  four  evangel- 
ists, and  has  been  told  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Many  of  the  great  painters  have  drawn  the  sub- 
jects of  their  best  pictures  from  the  story  in  the 
Gospels.  A  favorite  subject  has  been  the  mother 
Mary  holding  the  Babe  in  her  arms,  as  in  our  illus- 
tration. To  understand  why  the  other  figures  are 
included  in  the  scene,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
are  necessary. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  followers  of 
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the  new  faith  had  to  endure  great  persecutions,  and 
many  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  Master.  The 
religious  liberty  we  enjoy  to-day  is  due  to  the  cour- 
age and  loyalty  of  these  early  saints  and  martyrs. 
Much,  too,  is  due  to  the  work  of  those  teachers  who 
are  called  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  These  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  olden  time  have  been  honored  in 
art  and  song  and  story.  It  is  fitting  to  associate 
their  memory  with  that  of  him  to  whom  they  gave 
their  lives.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  pictures  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  Jesus  we  often  see  them 
standing  by. 

Such  pictures  do  not  represent  any  actual  histor- 
ical event.  The  various  persons  represented  may  not 
even  be  contemporaries.  It  is  in  a  devotional  and 
not  a  literal  sense  that  they  worship  the  Christ 
child  together. 

In  our  picture  the  Mother  tends  her  Babe  at  one 
side  while  three  saints  form  an  attendant  company. 
The  nearest  is  St.  Stephen,  the  young  man  "  full  of 
faith  and  power,"  who  did  "  great  wonders  and  mira- 
cles among  the  people  "  of  Jerusalem  in  the  apostolic 
days.  When  false  witnesses  accused  him  of  blas- 
phemy his  face  was  like  ^Hhe  face  of  an  angel." 
Nevertheless,  when  his  accusers  heard  his  defence 
they  were  angry  at  his  frank  denunciations,  and 
casting  him  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  to  death.^ 

The  old  man  standing  next  ia  St.  Jerome,  one  of 
the  Latin  fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
both  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  his  greatest  service 
^  See  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  chapters  vi.  and  yiL 
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MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  SAINTS  23 

to  the  world  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Latin  (the  Vulgate).  This  is  the  book  from  which 
he  is  now  reading,  and  St.  Gleorge  seems  to  look 
over  his  shoulder.  St  Georg^e  is  the  hero  saint  who 
rescued^the  princess*  Cleodolinda  from  the  dragon. 
He  suffered  many  tortures  at  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian,  and  was  finally  beheaded  for  his 
faith.^ 

We  learn  to  identify  these  and  other  saints  in  the 
old  pictures  by  certain  features  which  the  masters 
long  ago  agreed  upon  as  appropriate  to  the  charac- 
ters. St.  Stephen  we  recognize  here  because  he  is 
young,  and  carriee  a  palm  as  the  symbol  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom.  St.  Jerome  is  always  an  old  man  and  is 
known  here  by  his  book,  and  St.  George  is  distin- 
guished by  his  armor. 

The  three  make  an  interesting  group  as  they 
represent  three  ages  of  man,  —  youth,  maturity,  and 
old  age.  They  stand,  too,  for  distinctly  different 
temperaments.  St.  Stephen  has  the  ardent  imagina- 
tive nature  of  a  dreamer,  St.  George  the  active  pro- 
saic temper  of  the  warrior,  and  St.  Jerome  the  grave 
contemplative  mind  of  the  scholar.  Each  serves 
the  Christ  with  his  own  g^ft. 

In  the  picture  the  three  seem  to  be  reading  to- 
gether some  passage  referring  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 

^  The  lives  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  George  are  related  in  detail  in 
The  Golden  Legend.  See  Caxton's  translation  edited  by  F.  S.  £llis 
(Temple  Classics),  vol.  y.,  pages  199-208,  for  St.  Jerome,  yoI.  iii., 
pages  125-134,  for  St  George.  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legend' 
ary  Art  contains  condensed  accounts  of  the  same  two  saints.  See 
page  280  for  St.  Jerome  and  page  391  for  St.  George. 
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perhaps  that  glorious  verse  from  the  prophet  Isaiah^ 
^^  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given." 
Coming  to  the  words  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  St* 
Stephen  lifts  his  face  adoringly. 

The  Child  is  innocently  unconscious  of  his  gprave 
guests.  He  lies  across  his  mother's  lap  kicking  his 
feet  gleefully  and  looking  up  to  her  with  a  playful, 
appealing  gesture.  She  bends  over  him  smiling,  and 
the  two  seem  to  talk  together  in  the  mystic  language 
of  babyhood.  The  artist,  we  see,  painted  the  mother 
as  beautiful  and  the  child  as  winsome  as  he  could 
well  imagine  them.  He  did  not  try  to  discover  how 
a  woman  of  Judea  was  likely  to  have  looked  centu- 
ries before.  He  preferred  to  think  of  Mary  as  one 
of  the  beautiful  Venetian  women  of  his  own  day. 
He  may  have  seen  some  real  mother  and  babe  who 
suggested  the  picture  to  him,  but  in  that  case  he 
painted  them  largely  according  to  his  own  fancy. 
The  Madonna's  dress  is  not  according  to  any  Vene- 
tian fashions,  but  in  the  simple  style  chosen  as  most 
appropriate  by  old  masters.  Bed  and  blue  were  the 
colors  always  used  in  her  draperies,  and  it  was  also 
an  ancient  custom  to  represent  her  as  wearing  a  veil 
over  her  head  as  befitting  her  modesty. 

The  mother  has  the  fresh  comely  look  of  perfect 
health,  yet  with  much  delicacy  and  refinement  in 
her  gentle  face.  Both  she  and  the  babe  seem  to 
rejoice  in  abounding  health  and  vitality.  The  pic- 
ture is  full  of  the  joy  of  life. 
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Philip  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
and  the  Empress  Isabella,  whose  portrait  we  have 
seen.  He  had  therefore^  like  most  princes,  a  union  of 
several  nationalities  in  his  lineage.  Upon  his  birth 
in  1527,  all  Spain  rejoiced  that  there  was  now  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  Charles  himself  counted  eagerly  upon 
the  help  his  son  would  give  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  vast  dominions. 

From  the  first  Philip  was  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
child,  pursuing  his  studies  first  with  his  mother  and 
then  with  a  tutor.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old 
his  mother  died;  and  two  years  later  his  father,  who 
had  scarcely  seen  the  boy,  returned  to  Spain,  and 
devoted  himself  for  a  while  to  teaching  him  the 
principles  of  government.  Philip  was  an  apt  pupil, 
and  showed  great  fondness  for  statesmanship. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  a  great  responsibility  fell  upon 
the  young  prince.  Charles  was  called  to  Germany 
and  left  Philip  as  regent  of  Spain.  A  marriage  had 
already  been  arranged  between  the  youth  and  his 
cousin  Mary  of  Portugal,  and  this  took  place  soon 
after  the  Emperor's  departure.  Philip's  regency  was 
eminently  successful,  and  he  won  the  lasting  afiEection 
and  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people. 
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The  Emperor  now  planned  that  the  prince  should 
make  a  journey  through  the  empire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  future  subjects.  The  Spanish 
parted  with  him  reluctandy,  and  he  set  forth  ac- 
companied by  a  great  train  of  courtiers.  Six  months 
he  was  on  his  way,  everywhere  g^reeted  by  f estiyals^ 
banquets  and  tourneys.  Philip,  being  of  a  reticent 
and  sombre  nature,  had  little  taste  for  these  festivi- 
ties, but  having  political  ambition,  submitted  as 
gracefully  as  possible.  At  length  he  made  a  state 
entry  into  Brussels.  This  was  in  1548 ;  and  in  the 
two  years  that  followed,  the  emperor  and  prince  were 
together,  planning  their  future  policy  of  govern- 
ment. The  lessons  which  Charles  most  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  Philip  were  those  of  self-repression, 
patience  and  distrust.  The  leading  element  in  his 
poHcy  was  to  be  absolute  ruler. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  these  two  years,  that  is,  in 
1550,  that  the  emperor,  attending  a  diet  in  Augs- 
burg, summoned  thither  Titian  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Philip.  The  prince  was  now  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  his 
great  career.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more,  un- 
attractive subject  for  a  portrait.  Philip  had  a  poor 
figure,  with  narrow  chest  and  large  ungainly  feet, 
and  his  features  were  exceedingly  ill-formed.  His 
eyes  were  large  and  bulging,  he  had  a  projecting  jaw 
and  full  fleshy  lips  which  his  scanty  beard  could  not 
conceal.  Titian,  however,  had  the  great  artist's  gift 
of  making  the  most  of  a  subject.  We  forget  all 
Philip's  defects  when  we  look  at  this  magnificent 
portrait. 
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The  skill  with  which  the  splendid  costume  is 
painted  would  alone  make  the  picture  a  great  work 
of  art.  Philip  wears  a  breastplate  and  hip  pieces  , 
of  armor,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  slashed  embroid- 
ered hose,  as  the  short  trousers  are  called,  white  silk 
tights  and  white  slippers.  The  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  the  crowning  ornament. 

The  attitude  of  the  prince  is  full  of  dignity.  He 
stands  in  front  of  a  table  on  which  his  helmet  and 
gauntlets  are  laid.  The  right  hand  rests  on  the 
helmet,  and  the  left  holds  the  hilt  of  the  rapier 
which  hangs  at  his  side. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  in  the  portrait  is  the 
impression  of  royalty  it  conveys.  Though  Philipi 
has  little  to  boast  of  in  good  looks,  he  has  inherited 
from  generations  of  royal  ancestors  that  indefinable 
air  of  distinction  which  belongs  to  his  station.  It 
is  this  which  the  painter  has  expressed  in  his  attitude 
and  bearing. 

Young  as  the  face  is,  with  little  of  life's  experience 
to  give  it  individuality,  the  painter  makes  it  a  reve- 
lation of  the  leading  elements  in  PhiUp's  character. 
The  seriousness  of  the  boy  has  developed  into  the 
habitual  gravity  of  the  man.  Abeady  we  see  how 
weU  the  father's  lessons  have  been  learned,  how  self- 
contained  and  cautious  the  prince  has  become.  The 
affairs  of  state  seem  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him. 

The  proportions  of  the  figure  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  canvas  add  something  to  the  apparent 
height  of  Philip.  Titian  has  done  everything  a 
painter  could  do  to  give  an  ill-favored  prince  an 
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appearance  befitting  his  royal  prestige :  it  is  a  kingly 
portrait. 

Three  years  after  it  was  painted,  the  picture  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  shown  to  Queen  Mary.  Philip, 
now  a  widower,  had  become  a  suitor  of  the  English 
queen.  The  report  came  that  Mary  was  ^^  greatly 
enamoured"  of  the  portrait,  and  the  marriage  was 
soon  after  effected.  Philip,  however,  did  not  win 
great  favor  with  the  English,  and  after  Mary's  death 
he  chose  a  French  princess  for  his  next  wife,  and 
spent  his  life  in  Spain. 

Upon  the  abdication  of  his  father,  he  became  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  and  had  the  best 
.  armies  of  his  time.  He  was  constantly  at  war  with 
other  nations,  usually  two  or  more  at  a  time,  and  by 
undertaking  too  many  schemes  often  failed.  It  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  Netherlands  were  lost  to 
Spain,  and  the  famous  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed 
by  the  English. 
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BAINT   OHBISTOPHEB 

There  was  once  in  the  land  of  Canaan  a  giant 
named  Offero^  which  means  ^^the  bearer.''  His 
colossal  size  and  tremendous  strength  made  him  an 
object  of  terror  to  all  beholders,  and  he  determined 
to  serve  none  but  the  most  powerful  being  in  the 
world. 

He  accordingly  joined  the  retinue  of  a  great  king, 
and  for  a  while  all  went  well.  One  day  while  listen- 
ing to  a  minstrers  song,  the  king  trembled  and 
crossed  himself  every  time  the  singer  mentioned  the 
Devil.  "  Then,"  thought  Offero,  "  there  is  one  more 
powerful  than  the  King ;  and  he  it  is  whom  I  should 
serve."  So  he  went  in  search  of  the  Devil,  and  soon 
entered  the  ranks  of  his  army. 

One  day  as  they  came  to  a  wayside  cross  he  noticed 
his  master  tremble  and  turn  aside.  ^^  Then,"  thought 
Offero,  ^^  there  is  one  more  powerful  than  the  Devil, 
and  he  it  is  whom  I  should  serve."  He  now  learned 
that  this  greater  being  whom  the  Devil  feared  was 
Jesus,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  he  earnestly  sought 
to  know  the  new  Master. 

An  old  hermit  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  the 
faith.  "You  must  fast,"  said  he.  "That  I  will 
not,"  said  Offero,  "  lest  I  lose  my  strength."   "  You 
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must  pray/'  said  the  hermit.  ^^  That  I  cannot,"  said 
Offero.  "  Then/*  said  the  hermit,  "  go  to  the  river 
side  and  save  those  who  perish  in  the  stream/' 
"That  I  wiU/'  said  OflEero  joyfuUy. 

The  giant  built  him  a  hut  on  the  bank  and  rooted 
up  a  pahn  tree  from  the  forest  to  use  as  a  stafE.  Day 
and  night  he  guided  strangers  across  the  ford  and 
carried  the  weak  on  his  shoulders.  He  never  wea- 
ried of  his  labor. 

One  night  as  he  rested  in  his  hut  he  heard  a 
child's  voice  calling  to  him  from  the  shore,  "  Offero, 
come  forth,  and  carry  me  over."  He  arose  and  went 
out,  but  seeing  nothing  returned  and  lay  down. 
Again  the  voice  called, "  Offero,  come  forth  and  carry 
me  over."  Again  he  went  out  and  saw  no  one.  A 
third  time  the  voice  came,  "  Offero,  come  forth,  and 
carry  me  over." 

The  giant  now  took  a  lantern,  and  by  its  light 
found  a  little  child  sitting  on  the  bank,  repeating  the 
cry, "  Offero,  carry  me  over."  Offero  lifted  the  child 
to  his  great  shoulders,  and  taking  his  staff  strode 
into  the  river.  Tho  wind  blew,  the  waves  roared, 
and  the  water  rose  higher  and  higher,  yet  the  giant 
pushed  bravely  on.  The  burden  which  had  at  first 
seemed  so  light  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  Offerors 
strong  knees  bent  under  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  sink  beneath  the  load.  Yet  on  he  pressed 
with  tottering  steps,  never  complaining,  until  at  last 
the  farther  bank  was  reached.  Here  he  set  his  pre- 
cious burden  gently  down,  and  looking  with  wonder 
at  the  child,  asked,  ''  Who  art  thou,  child  ?    The 
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burden  of  the  world  had  not  been  heavier/'  ^^  Won- 
der not/'  said  the  Child,  '^  for  thou  hast  borne  on 
thy  shoulders  him  who  made  the  world."  Then  a 
bright  light  shone  about  the  little  face,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  mysterious  stranger  had  vanished. 
Thus  was  it  made  known  to  Offero  that  he  had  be^n 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  most  powerful  being  in 
the  world.  From  this  time  forth  he  was  known  as 
Christ-offero,  or  Christopher,  the  Christ-bearer/ 

With  this  story  in  mind  we  readily  see  the  mean- 
ing of  our  picture.  The  giant  has  reached  mid- 
stream, with  his  tiny  passenger  perched  astride  his 
shoulders.  Already  the  burden  has  become  myste- 
riously heavy,  and  Offero  bends  forward  to  support 
the  strain,  staying  himself  with  his  great  staff.  He 
lifts  his  face  to  the  child's  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  anguish  and  wonder. 

The  situation  is  full  of  strange  pathos.  The  babe 
seems  so  small  and  helpless  beside  the  splendid 
muscular  strength  of  the  brawny  giant.  Tet  he  is 
here  the  leader.  With  uplifted  hand  he  seems  to 
be  cheering  his  bearer  on  the  toilsome  way. 

The  figures  in  the  picture  seem  to  be  taken  from 
common  every-day  Ufe.  Some  Venetian  boatman 
may  have  been  the  painter's  model  for  St.  Christo- 
pher, whose  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  a  gondolier 
plying  his  oar.  The  child,  too,  is  a  child  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  sturdy  Uttle  fellow,  quite  at  ease  in  his  peril- 
ous position.     We  shall  understand  better  the  range 

^  See  the  story  as  related  in  Mrs.  j9meaon*a  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Artf  page  433,  and  in  H.  £.  Scndder's  Book  of  Legends, 
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of  Titian's  art  by  contrasting  these  more  common- 
place fig^es  unth  the  refined  and  elegant  types  we 
see  in  some  of  our  other  illustrations. 

The  picture  of  St.  Christopher  is  a  fresco  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  doges  or  dukes 
in  Venice.  It  was  originally  designed  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  the  French  army  in  1523^  at  an  Ital- 
ian town  called  San  Cristoforo.  It  is  so  placed  that 
it  might  be  the  first  object  seen  every  morning  when 
the  doge  left  his  bed-chamber.  This  was  on  account 
of  an  old  tradition  that  the  sight  of  St.  Christopher 
always  gives  courage  to  the  beholder.  "  Whoever 
shall  behold  the  image  of  St.  Christopher^  on  that 
day  shall  not  faint  or  fail/'  runs  an  old  Latin 
inscription. 

As  fresco  painting  was  a  method  of  art  compara- 
tively unfamiliar  to  Titian,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
than  an  eminent  critic  pronounces  our  picture 
'^  broad  and  solid  in  execution,  ricli  and  brilliant  in 
color."  ^  We  see  from  our  reproduction  that  the 
paint  has  flaked  from  the  wall  in  a  few  places. 

I  Claude  Phillips. 
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LAVINIA 

Something  of  the  home  life  of  Titian  must  be 
known  in  order  to  understand  the  loving  care  which 
he  bestowed  upon  this  portrait  of  his  daughter  Lavinia. 
The  painter's  works  were  in  such  demand  that  he 
could  afford  to  live  in  a  costly  manner.  He  had  a 
true  Venetian's  love  of  luxury,  and  liked  to  surround 
himself  with  elegant  things.  His  society  was  sought 
by  rich  noblemen,  and  he  himself  lived  like  a  prince. 

When  somewhat  over  fifty  years  of  age  Titian 
removed  to  a  spot  just  outside  Venice  in  the  district 
of  Biri,  where  he  laid  out  a  beautiful  garden.  The 
view  from  Casa  Grande,  as  the  house  was  called, 
was  very  extensive,  looking  across  the  lagoon  to 
the  island  of  Murano  and  the  hills  of  Ceneda.  Here 
Titian  entertained  his  guests  with  lavish  hospitality. 
A  distinguished  scholar  of  that  time,  one  Priscia- 
nese,  who  had  come  to  Venice  in  1540  to  publish  a 
grammar,  describes  how  he  was  entertained  there : 
'^  Before  the  tables  were  set  out,"  he  writes,  •  .  . 
'^  we  spent  the  time  in  looking  at  the  lively  figures 
in  the  excellent  pictures,  of  which  the  house  was 
full,  and  in  discussing  the  real  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  garden.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  came  the  hour 
for  supper,  which  was  no  less  beautiful  and  well 
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arranged  than  copiooB  and  well  provided.  Besides 
the  most  delicate  viands  and  precious  wines,  there 
were  all  those  pleasures  and  amusements  that  are 
suited  to  the  season,  the  guests  and  the  feast.  •  .  • 
The  sea,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  swarmed 
with  gondolas,  adorned  with  beautiful  women,  and 
resounded  with  the  varied  harmony  of  music  of 
voices  and  instruments,  which  till  midnight  accom- 
panied our  delightful  supper." 

The  darling  of  this  beautiful  home  at  Gasa 
Grande  was  the  painter's  daughter  Lavinia,  and  the 
portrait  shows  how  she  looked  in  1459.  Her  mo- 
ther had  died  before  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Biri,  and  the  aunt,  who  had  since  tried  to  fill  the 
vacant  place,  died  about  the  time  this  poitrait  was 
painted.  A  new  responsibility  had  therefore  fallen 
upon  the  young  girl,  and  she  was  now  her  father's 
chief  consolation.  It  is  thought  that  the  picture 
was  painted  for  Titian's  friend  Argentina  Pallavicino 
of  Reggio.  As  a  guest  at  her  father's  house  this 
gentleman  must  often  have  seen  and  admired  the 
charming  girl,  and  the  portrait  was  a  pleasant  sou- 
venir of  his  visits. 

Lavinia  is  seen  carrying  a  silver  salver  of  fruit, 
turning,  as  she  goes,  to  look  over  her  shoulder.  The 
open  country  stretches  before  her,  and  it  is  as  if  she 
were  stepping  from  a  portico  of  the  house  to  the  gaiv 
den  terrace  to  bring  the  fruit  to  some  guest.  She  is 
handsomely  dressed,  as  her  father  would  like  to  see 
his  daughter.  The  gown  is  of  yellow  flowered  bro- 
cade, the  bodice  edged  with  jewelled  cording.    Over 
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the  neck  is  thrown  a  delicate  scarf  of  some  gauzy 
stuffy  the  ends  floating  down  in  front.  An  orna- 
mental gold  tiara  is  set  on  the  wavy  auburn  hair,  an 
ear-ring  hangs  from  the  pretty  ear,  and  a  string  of 
pearls  encircles  the  neck.  Imagine  the  figure  against 
a  deep  red  curtain,  and  you  have  in  mind  the  whole 
color  scheme  of  this  richly  decorative  picture. 

Lavinia,  however,  would  be  attractive  in  any  dress, 
with  her  fresh  young  beauty  and  simple  unconscious 
grace.  Her  features  are  not  modelled  in  classic  lines : 
the  charm  of  the  face  is  its  fresh  color,  the  pretty 
curves  of  the  plump  cheek,  and,  above  all,  the  sweet 
open  expression.  The  hands  are  delicate  and  shapely, 
as  of  one  well  bom  and  gently  reared.  Lavinia  is 
perhaps  not  a  very  intellectual  person,  but  she  has 
a  sweet  sunny  nature  and  is  full  of  life  and  spirits. 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  be  sad  or  lonely  in  her 
cheery  company.  She  holds  her  precious  burden 
high,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  turns  with  a  smile 
to  see  it  duly  admired.  The  delicious  fruit  certainly 
makes  a  tempting  display.  The  girl's  innocent  round 
face  and  arch  pose  remind  one  of  a  plajrful  kitten. 

The  painter  has  chosen  a  graceful  and  unusual 
attitude.  The  curves  of  the  outstretched  arms  serve 
as  counterbalancing  lines  to  the  main  lines  of  the 
figure.  The  artist  himself  was  so  pleased  with  the 
pose  that  he  repeated  it  in  another  picture,  where 
Lavinia  assumes  the  gruesome  rdle  of  Salome,  and 
carries  in  her  salver,  in  place  of  the  fruit,  the  head 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist ! 

A  few  years  after  our  portrait  was  painted,  Lavinia 
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was  betrothed  to  Cornelio  Sarcinelli,  of  Serravalle^ 
and  a  new  portrait  was  painted  in  honor  of  the 
event.  When  the  marriage  settlement  was  signed 
Lavinia  brought  her  husband  a  dowry  of  fourteen 
hundred  ducats,  a  royal  sum  in  those  days.  The 
wedding  was  on  the  19th  of  June,  1555. 

Some  years  after  her  marriage  Lavinia  again  sat 
to  her  father  for  her  portrait.  Her  beauty^  as  we 
have  noted,  was  not  of  a  lasting  kind,  and  in  the 
passing  years  her  fresh  color  faded,  and  she  became 
far  too  stout  for  grace.  Yet  the  frank  nature  always 
made  her  attractive,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  in  the 
kindly  face  the  fulfilment  of  the  happy  promise  of 
her  girlhood. 
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GHBIST   OF  THE   TRIBUTE   MONET 

During  the  three  years  of  Christ's  ministry,  his 
words  and  actions  were  closely  watched  by  his  ene- 
mies,  who  hoped  to  find  some  fault  of  which  they 
could  accuse  him.  Not  a  flaw  could  be  seen  in  that 
blameless  life,  and  it  was  only  by  some  trick  that 
they  could  get  him  into  their  power. 

One  plan  that  they  devised  was  very  cunning. 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  popular  party  among  the  Jews  chafed 
at  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the  emperor  Csesar.  On 
the  other  hand  the  presence  of  the  Roman  governor 
in  Jerusalem  made  it  dangerous  to  express  any  open 
rebellion.  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  his  followers  believed  that  he  would  even- 
tually lead  them  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
poUtical  discussions. 

His  enemies  now  determined  to  make  him  commit 
himself  to  one  party  or  the  other.  If  he  declared 
himself  for  Rome,  his  popularity  was  lost ;  if  against 
Rome  he  was  liable  to  arrest.  The  evangeUsts 
relate  how  shrewdly  their  question  was  framed  to 
force  a  compromising  reply,  and  how  completely  he 
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gilenced  them  unth  his  twofold  answer.  This  is  the 
story: — 

^'  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how 
they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk.  And  they 
sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples  with  the  Herodians^ 
saying,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and 
teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou 
for  any  man :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of 
men.  Tell  us  therefore.  What  thinkest  thou?  Is 
it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  CaBsar,  or  not? 

^^  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said, 
Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?  Shew  me  the 
tribute  money.  And  they  brought  unto  him  a 
penny.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription?  They  say  unto  him, 
Caesar's.  Then  saith  he  unto  them.  Render,  there- 
fore, unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  Grod's.  When  they 
had  heard  these  words,  they  marvelled  and  left  him, 
and  went  their  way."  ^ 

That  was  indeed  a  wonderful  scene,  and  it  is 
made  quite  real  to  us  in  our  picture :  Christ  and  the 
Pharisee  stand  face  to  face,  engaged  in  conversation. 
A  wily  old  fellow  has  been  chosen  spokesman  for 
his  party.  His  bronzed  skin  and  hairy  muscular 
arm  show  him  to  be  of  a  common  class  of  laborers. 
The  face  is  seamed  with  toil,  and  he  has  the  hooked, 
aquiline  nose  of  his  race.  As  he  peers  into  the  face 
of  his  supposed  dupe,  his  expression  is  full  of  low 
cunning  and  hypocrisy.     He  holds  between  thumb 

1  Matthew^  cluster  zziLy  Tenes  34-40. 
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and  forefinger  the  Roman  coin  which  Christ  has 
called  f or^  and  looks  up  as  if  wondering  what  that 
has  to  do  with  the  question. 

Christ  turns  upon  him  a  searching  glance  which 
seems  to  read  his  motives  as  an  open  page.  There 
is  no  indignation  in  the  expression,  only  sorrowful 
rehuke.  His  answer  is  ready,  and  he  points  quietly 
to  the  coin  with  the  words  which  so  astonish  his 
listeners. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  so  many-sided  that  any 
painter  who  tries  to  represent  him  has  the  dif&cult 
task  of  uniting  in  a  single  face  all  noble  qualities  of 
manhood.  Let  us  notice  what  elements  of  character 
Titian  .has  made  most  prominent,  and  we  shall  see 
how  much  more  nearly  he  satisfies  our  ideal  than 
other  painters. 

Refinement  and  intellectual  power  impress  us  first 
in  this  countenance :  the  noble  forehead  is  that  of 
a  thinker.  The  eyes  show  penetration  and  insight : 
we  feel  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  deceive  this 
man.  It  is  a  gentle  face,  too,  but  without  weak- 
ness. Here  is  one  who  would  sympathize  with  the 
sorrowing  and  have  compassion  on  the  erring,  but 
who  would  not  forget  to  be  just.  Strength  of 
character  and  firmness  of^  purpose  are  indicated  in 
his  expression.  The  highest  quality  in  the  face  is 
its  moral  earnestness.  Its  calm  purity  contrasts 
with  the  coarse,  evil  face  of  the  questioner  as  light 
shining  in  the  darkness.  There  is,  perhaps,  only 
one  other  head  of  Christ  in  art  with  which  it  can 
properly  be  compared,  and  this  is  by  Leonardo  da 
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Vinci,  in  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan.  The  two 
painters  have  expressed,  as  no  others  have  been  able 
to,  a  spiritual  majesty  worthy  of  the  subject. 

The  early  painters  used  to  surround  the  head  of 
Christ  with  a  circle  of  gold,  which  was  called  a  nim- 
bus, a  halo,  or  a  glory.  The  custom  had  been  given 
up  by  Titian's  time,  but  we  see  in  our  picture  the 
remnant  of  the  old  symbol  in  the  three  tiny  points 
of  light  which  shine  over  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
Saviour's  hair.  They  are  a  mystic  emblem  of  the 
Trinity. 

The  artistic  qualities  of  the  picture  are  above 
praise.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  Titian's  works 
executed  with  so  much  care  and  delicacy  of  finish^ 
but  without  sacrificing  anything  in  the  breadth. 
We  recognize  the  painter's  characteristic  touch  in 
the  disposition  of  the  draperies,  in  the  delicacy  of 
the  hair,  the  modelling  of  the  hands,  and  the  pose 
of  Christ's  head.  The  figures  have  that  quality  of 
vitality  which  we  observe  in  Titian's  great  portraits. 
The  color  of  Christ's  robe  is  red,  and  his  mantle  a 
deep  blue. 
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IX 

THE    BELLA 

Among  Titian's  wealthy  patrons  was  a  certain 
Duke  of  Urbino,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  who, 
as  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Venetian  forces,  came 
to  Venice  to  live  when  our  artist  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.  From  this  time  till  the  Duke's  death 
the  painter  was  brought  into  relations  with  this  noble 
family.  This  was  the  period  when  the  Bella  was 
painted,  and  the  picture  has,  as  we  shall  see,  an  in- 
timate connection  with  these  patrons. 

The  Duke's  wife  was  Eleanora  Gonzaga,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
refinement.  A  contemporary  (Baldassare  Castiglione) 
writing  of  the  lady,  says :  "  If  ever  there  were  united 
wisdom,  grace,  beauty,  genius,  courtesy,  gentleness, 
and  refined  manners,  it  was  in  her  person,  where 
these  combined  qualities  form  a  chain  adorning  her 
every  movement." 

The  Duke  himself  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife. 
A  week  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  that  ^^  he  had 
never  met  a  more  comely,  merry,  or  sweet  girl, 
who  to  a  most  amiable  disposition  added  a  Surpris- 
ingly precocious  judgment,  which  gained  for  her 
general  admiration."    Eleanora,  on  her  part,  showed 
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an  undeviating  affection  for  her  husband,  and  they 
lived  together  happily. 

From  the  date  of  her  marriage,  we  can  reckon 
that  the  Duchess  must  have  been  well  into  her  thir- 
ties when  she  came  to  Venice  to  live.  From  a  por- 
trait Titian  painted  of  her,  when  she  was  about  forty, 
we  see  that  much  of  the  fresh  beauty  of  her  girlhood 
had  faded.  She  had,  however,  good  features,  widi 
large,  fine  eyes  and  arching  brows.  Her  figure  was 
graceful  and  her  neck  beautiful :  the  head  was  par- 
ticularly well  set. 

All  these  quaUties  kindled  the  artistic  imagination 
of  Titian.  In  the  matron  of  forty  his  inner  eye 
caught  a  vision  of  the  belle  of  twenty.  Thereupon, 
he  wrought  an  artist's  miracle :  he  painted  pictures 
of  Eleanora  as  she  had  looked  twenty  years  before. 
One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous,  is  the 
Bella  of  our  illustration.^  The  identity  of  the  origi- 
nal is  hidden  under  this  simple  title,  which  is  an 
Italian  word,  meaning  the  Beauty.  An  ancient 
legend  tells  of  a  wonderful  fountain,  by  drinking  of 
which  a  man,  though  old,  might  renew  his  youth 
and  be,  like  the  gods,  immortal.  There  were  some 
who  went  in  quest  of  these^ waters,  among  them,  as 
we  remember,  the  Spanish  knight.  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who,  thinking  to  find  them  north  of  Cuba,  discovered 
our  Florida.  The  Duchess  of  Urbino  found  such  a 
fountain  of  youth  in  the  art  of  Titian.  Comparing 
her  actual  portrait  with  the  Bella,  painted  within  a 

^  Others  are  the  Yenns  of  the  Uffizi  GraUety,  FLoienoe,  and  the 
Girl  in  the  Fur  Cloak  in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna. 
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few  years,  it  seems  as  if  the  lady  of  the  former  had 
quaffed  the  magic  draught  which  had  restored  her 
to  her  youthful  beauty. 

The  Bella  is  what  is  called  a  half  length  portrait, 
the  figure  standing,  tall,  slender,  and  perfectly  pro- 
portioned. The  lady  turns  her  face  to  meet  ours, 
and  whether  we  move  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the 
eyes  of  the  enchantress  seem  to  follow  us.  We  fall 
under  their  spell  at  the  first  glance ;  there  is  a  de- 
lightful witchery  about  them. 

The  small  head  is  exquisitely  modelled,  and  the 
hair  is  coiled  about  it  in  close  braids  to  preserve  the 
round  contours  corresponding  to  the  faultless  curves 
of  cheek  and  chin.  The  hair  is  of  golden  auburn, 
waving  prettily  about  the  face,  and  escaping  here 
and  there  in  httle  tendrils.  Over  the  forehead  it 
forms  the  same  perfect  arch  which  is  repeated  in  the 
brows.  The  slender  throat  is  long  and  round,  like 
the  stalk  of  a  flower;  the  neck  and  shoulders  are 
white  and  firm,  and  shaped  in  beautiful  curves. 

The  rich  costume  interests  us  as  indicating  the 
fashions  in  the  best  Venetian  society  of  the  early 
16th  century.  Comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Em- 
press Isabella  in  our  other  picture,^  we  notice  that  at 
the  same  period  the  Venetian  styles  differed  consid- 
erably from  the  Spanish,  to  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
mer. Instead  of  the  stiff  Spanish  corset  which  des- 
troyed the  natural  grace  of  the  figure,  the  Bella  wears 
a  comfortably  fitting  bodice,  from  which  the  skirt 
falls  in  full  straight  folds.  The  dress  is  of  brownish 
^  See  page  15. 
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purple  velvet,  combined  with  peacock  blue  brocade. 
The  sleeves  are  ornamented  with  small  knots  pulled 
through  slashes.  A  long  chain  falls  across  the 
neck,  and  jewelled  ear-rings  hang  in  the  ears.^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  analyze  the  details  of  the  figure 
and  costume,  but  after  all  the  charm  of  the  picture 
is  in  the  total  impression  it  conveys.  Applied  to  this 
lovely  vision  of  womanhood  the  words  of  CastigUone 
seem  no  flattery.  In  her  are  united  ^^  grace,  beauly, 
courtesy,  gentleness,  and  refined  manners."  The 
essence  of  aristocracy  is  expressed  in  her  bearing ; 
the  pose  of  the  head  is  that  of  a  princess.  There 
is  no  trace  of  haughtiness  in  her  manner,  and  no 
approach  to  familiarity:  she  has  the  perfect  equi- 
poise of  good  breeding. 

The  picture  gives  us  that  sense  of  a  real  presence 
which  it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Titian's  art  to 
achieve.  The  canvas  is  much  injured,  but  the  Bella 
is  still  immortally  young  and  beautiful. 

1  In  the  later  Venetian  art,  as  in  the  piotnres  hj  Yeronese,  we 
see  more  elaborate  coetnmes. 
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MEDEA  AND  VENUS 

{Formerly  called  Sacred  and  Profane  Love) 

A  CHARMING  story  is  told  in  Ovid's  ^^  Metamor- 
phoses" of  Jason's  adventures  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece^  and  of  his  love  for  Medea.^  Jason  was  a 
Greek  prince,  young,  handsome,  brave,  and  withal 
of  noble  heart.  He  had  journeyed  over  seas  in  his 
good  ship  Argo,  and  had  at  last  come  to  Colchis  to 
win  the  coveted  treasure. 

The  King  iEetes  had  no  mind  to  give  up  the 
fleece  without  a  struggle,  and  he  set  the  young  hero 
a  hard  task.  He  was  ordered  to  tame  two  bulls 
which  had  feet  of  brass  and  breath  of  flame.  When 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  a  field  and 
sow  it  with  serpent's  teeth  which  would  yield  a  crop 
of  armed  men  to  attack  him.  While  Jason  turned 
over  in  his  mind  how  he  should  perform  these  feats,, 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  king's  beautiful  daughter 
Medea.  At  once  the  two  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  Jason's  fortunes  took  a  new  turn.  Medea  pos- 
sessed certain  secrets  of  enchantment  which  might 

^  See  Book  Vll.  in  Henry  King's  translation,  from  which  the  quo- 
tations here  are  drawn.  The  same  story  is  delightfully  modernized 
in  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  and  Eingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 
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be  of  practical  service  to  her  lover  in  his  adventure. 
She  had  a  magic  salve  which  protected  the  body 
from  fire  and  steel.  She  also  knew  the  charm — 
and  it  was  merely  the  throwing  of  a  stone  —  which 
would  turn  the  ^^  earth-bom  crop  of  foes  "  from  at- 
tacking an  enemy  to  attack  one  another.  Finally 
she  had  drugs  which  would  put  to  sleep  the  dragon 
g^uarding  the  fleece. 

To  impart  these  secrets  to  Jason  might  seem  an 
easy  matter^  but  Medea  did  not  find  it  so.  She  was 
a  loyal  daughter,  and  Jason  had  come  to  take  her 
father's  prized  possession.  She  would  be  a  traitor 
to  aid  a  stranger  against  her  own  people.  The  poet 
tells  how  in  her  trouble  the  princess  sought  a  quiet 
spot  where  she  might  take  counsel  with  herself. 

^  In  Tain,"  sbe  cried, 
«  Medea  I  dodt  thou  Btrive  !    Some  deit  j 
Resists  thee  !    Ah,  this  passion  sure,  or  one 
Resembling  this,  must  be  what  men  call  love  ! 
Why  should  my  sire's  conditions  seem  too  hard  ? 
And  yet  too  hard  they  are  !    Why  should  I  shake 
And  tremble  for  the  fate  of  one  whom  scarce 
These  eyes  have  looked  on  twice  ?    Whence  comes  this  fear 
I  cannot  quell  ?  Unhappy  1  from  thy  breast 
Dash  out  these  new-lit  firei^ !  —  Ah !  wiser  far 
If  so  I  could !  —  But  some  new  power  constrains, 
And  reason  this  way  points,  and  that  way,  love." 

The  struggle  goes  on  for  some  time,  and  the  maid- 
en's heart  is  torn  with  conflicting  impulses.  Sum- 
moning up  ^^  all  images  of  right  and  faith  and  shame 
and  natural  duty/'  die  fancies  that  her  love  is  con- 
quered. A  moment  later  Jason  crosses  her  path  and 
the  day  is  lost.     Together  they  pledge  their  vows  at 
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the  shrine  of  Hecate,  and  in  due  time  they  sail  away 
in  the  Argo  with  the  golden  fleece. 

Our  picture  illustrates  the  scene  of  Medea's  temp- 
tation at  the  fountain.  The  tempter  is  love,  in  the 
form  of  Venus,  the  Greek  goddess  represented  in  the 
old  mythology  as  the  inspirer  of  the  tender  passion. 
She  is  accompanied  by  the  little  love-god  Cupid,  the 
mischievous  fellow  whose  bow  and  arrow  work  so 
much  havoc  in  human  hearts.  The  perplexed  prin- 
cess sits  beside  the  fountain,  holding  her  head  in  the 
attitude  of  one  listening.  Venus  leans  towards  her 
from  the  other  side  and  softly  pleads  the  lover's 
cause.  Cupid  paddles  in  the  water  as  if  quite  un- 
concerned in  the  affair,  but  none  can  tell  what  mis- 
chief he  is  plotting. 

We  notice  a  distinct  resemblance  between  the  faces 
of  the  two  maidens,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  painter's 
way  of  telling  us  that  Venus  is  only  Medea's  other 
self :  the  voice  of  the  tempter  speaks  from  her  own 
heart.  The  expression  is  quite  different  on  the  two 
faces,  tender  and  persuasive  in  Venus,  dreamy  and 
preoccupied  in  Medea.  If  we  turn  again  to  Ovid 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  picture,  we  may  fancy 
that  Venus  is  describing  the  proud  days  when,  as 
Jason's  bride,  Medea  would  journey  with  him  through 
the  cities  of  Greece.  "  My  head  will  touch  the  very 
stars  vrith  rapture,"  thought  the  princess. 

The  dress  of  Medea  is  rich  and  elegant,  but  quite 
simply  made ;  the  heavy  folds  of  the  skirt  describe 
long,  beautiful  lines.  In  one  gloved  hand  she  holds 
a  bunch  of  herbs,  and  the  other  rests  upon  a  casket. 
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The  figure  of  Venus  is  conceived  according  to  clas- 
sic tradition,  undraped,  as  the  goddess  emei^ed  from 
the  sea-foam  at  her  birth.  In  the  Greek  religion 
the  human  body  was  honored  as  a  fit  incarnation 
for  the  deities.  Sculptors  delighted  in  the  long  flow- 
ing lines  and  beautiful  curves  which  could  be  devel- 
oped in  different  poses.  Titian's  picture  translates 
the  spirit  of  Greek  sculpture,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
art  of  painting.  The  fig^ure  of  Venus  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  marble  Venus  of  Milo,  in  the 
pure  beauty  of  the  face,  the  exquisite  modelling  of 
the  figure,  and  the  sweeping  lines  of  grace  described 
in  the  attitude.^  The  painter  contrasts  the  delicate 
tint  of  the  flesh  with  the  rich  crimson  of  the  mantle 
which  falls  from  the  shoulder. 

The  landscape  is  a  charming  part  of  the  picture, 
stretching  on  either  side  in  sunny  vistas,  pleasantly 
diversified  with  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  pasture 
lands,  church  and  castle.^  Sunset  lights  the  sky, 
and  lends  its  color  to  the  glowing  harmonies  of  the 
composition. 

1  See  the  volume  on  Greek  Sculpture  in  the  Rivenide  Art  Series, 
ohap.  xiii. 

^  In  our  repTodaction  a  BnuJl  portion  of  the  landAcape  is  oat  off  at 
each  end. 
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THE   BfAN   WITH   THE   GLOVE 

The  Man  with  the  Glove  is  so  called  for  lack  of 
a  more  definite  name.  Nothing  is  told  by  Titian's 
biographers  about  the  original  of  the  portrait^  and 
the  mystery  gives  a  certain  romantic  interest  to  the 
picture.  Not  being  limited  by  any  actual  facts  we 
can  invent  a  story  of  our  own  about  the  person^  or 
as  many  stories  as  we  like^  each  according  to  his 
fancy. 

The  sitter  certainly  makes  a  good  figure  for  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  He  is  young  and  handsome, 
well  dressed;  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  breeding, 
and  singularly  expressive  eyes.  Such  eyes  usually 
belong  to  a  shy,  sensitive  nature,  and  have  a  haunt- 
ing quality  like  those  of  some  woodland  creature. 

The  title  of  The  Man  with  the  Glove  is  appropriate 
in  emphasizing  an  important  feature  of  the  costume. 
In  the  days  of  this  portrait,  gloves  were  worn  only 
by  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  were  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  elegance.  Though  somewhat 
clumsily  made,  according  to  our  modern  notions, 
they  were  large  enough  to  preserve  the  characteristic 
shape  of  the  hand,  and  give  easy  play  to  the  fingers. 
They  formed,  too,  a  poetic  element  in  the  social  life 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.     It  was  by  throwing  down 
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his  glove  (or  gauntlet)  that  one  knight  challenged 
another ;  while  a  glove  was  also  sometimes  a  love- 
token  between  a  knight  and  his  lady. 

The  glove  has  its  artistic  purpose  in  the  picture^ 
casting  the  left  hand  into  shadow,  to  contrast  with 
the  ungloved  right  hand.  The  texture  of  the  leather 
is  skilfully  rendered,  and  harmonizes  pleasantly  with 
the  serious  color  scheme  of  the  composition. 

Besides  the  gloves,  the  daintily  ruffled  shirt,  the 
seal  ring,  and  the  long  neck  chsdn,  show  the  sitter 
to  be  a  young  man  of  fashion.  Not  that  he  is  in  the 
least  a  fop,  but  he  belongs  to  that  station  in  life 
where  fine  raiment  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  he 
wears  it  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  His  hands  are 
delicately  modelled,  but  they  are  not  the  plump  hands 
of  an  idler.  They  are  rather  flexible  and  sensitive, 
with  long  fingers  like  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

The  glossy  hair  falls  over  the  ears,  and  is  brushed 
forward  and  cut  in  a  straight  line  across  the  forehead* 
The  style  suits  well  the  open  frankness  of  the  coun- 
tenance. We  must  note  Titian's  rendering  of  both 
hair  and  hands  as  points  of  excellence  in  the  portrait. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  in  the  texture 
of  a  person's  hair  and  the  shape  of  his  hands,  but 
many  artists  have  apparently  overlooked  this  fact 
Van  Dyck,  for  instance,  used  a  model  who  furnished 
the  hands  for  his  portraits,  irrespective  of  the  sitter. 
Titian,  in  his  best  work,  counted  nothing  too  trivial 
for  faithful  artistic  treatment. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  explain  why  The  Man  with 
the  Glove  is  a  great  work  of  art  we  should  find  the 
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first  reason,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  man  seems 
actually  alive.  The  portrait  hais  what  the  critics  call 
vitality,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Again,  the  painter 
has  revealed  in  the  face  the  inner  life  of  the  man 
himself;  the  portrait  is  a  revelation  of  his  person- 
ality. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  wears  an  habitaal 
mask  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows.  It  is  only  when 
he  is  taken  unaware  that  the  mask  drops,  and  the 
man's  real  self  looks  out  of  his  face.  The  portrait 
painter's  art  must  catch  the  sitter's  expression  in 
such  a  moment  of  unconsciousness.  The  great  artist 
must  be  a  seer  as  well  as  a  painter,  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  human  character. 

The  young  man  of  our  picture  is  one  of  those 
reticent  natures  capable  of  intense  feeling.  In  this 
moment  of  unconsciousness  his  very  soul  seems  to 
look  forth  from  his  eyes.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
though  he  may  not  possess  the  gift  of  song.  He 
has  the  poet's  imagination  as  a  dreamer  of  noble 
dreams. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  he  is  just 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  life.  He  faces  the 
future  seriously,  but  with  no  shrinking.  One  recalls 
the  words  of  Gareth,  in  Tennyson's  Idyll : 

''Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 

Liye  pnre,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  king — 
Else  wherefore  horn  ?  "  » 

The  lofty  ideals  of  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's 

1  From  Gareth  and  Ltfnette. 
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Bound  Table  are  such  as  we  feel  sure  this  gentle  spirit 
would  make  his  own :  — 

**  To  reTeienoe  the  king  as  if  he  were 
Tbeir  oonseieiioe,  and  their  cooadeiioe  as  their  king. 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christy 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  haman  wrongs. 
To  speak  no  shmder,  no  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastitj, 
To  loTe  one  maiden  onlj,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Unta  they  won  her."  ^ 

It  may  be  of  these  ^^ noble  deeds"  of  chivalry 
that  our  young  man  is  dreaming,  or  it  may  be  of 
that  '^  one  maiden  "  for  whose  sake  they  are  to  be 
done.  Certainly  these  candid  eyes  see  visions  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see,  and  show  us  the  depths  of 
a  knightly  soid. 

^  From  Ouinevere, 
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XII 

THE  ASSUMPTION   OF  THE   VIRGIN 

{DetaU) 

The  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  has  for  over 
nineteen  centuries  represented  to  Christendom  all 
the  ideal  qualities  of  womanhood.  In  her  character, 
as  revealed  in  St.  Luke's  gospel,  we  read  of  her 
noble,  trustful  humility  in  accepting  the  message  of 
the  Annunciation ;  of  her  decision  and  prudence 
shown  in  her  visit  to  Elizabeth ;  of  her  intellectual 
power  as  manifested  in  the  song  of  the  Magnificat ; 
of  the  contemplative  nature  with  which  she  watched 
the  growth  of  Jesus;  of  her  maternal  devotion 
throughout  her  son's  ministry,  —  and  of  her  sublime 
fortitude  and  faith  at  his  crucifixion.^  Such  was  the 
woman  so  highly  favored  of  God,  she  whom  the 
angel  called  "  blessed  among  women." 

Art  has  pictured  for  us  many  imaginary  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Mary.  The  most  familiar  and  best 
loved  subject  is  that  of  her  motherhood,  where  she 
is  seen  with  her  babe  in  her  arms.  There  are  other 
subjects,  less  common,  showing  her  as  a  glorified 
figure  in  mid-air  as  in  a  vision.     One  such  is  that 

^  This  analysis  of  Mary's  character  is  suggested  in  the  Introduo- 
tion  to  Mis.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  2S. 
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called  the  Lnmaculate  Conception,  which  the  Span- 
ish painter  Murillo  so  frequently  repeated.^  An- 
other is  the  Assumption,  representing  her  at  her 
death  as  borne  by  angels  to  heaven. 

The  "  Golden  Legend  "  relates  how  "  the  right 
£air  among  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  full  of 
charity  and  dilection"  was  "joyously  received"  into 
glory.  "  The  angels  were  glad,  the  archangels 
enjoyed,  the  thrones  sang,  the  dominations  made 
melody,  the  principalities  harmonized,  the  potestates 
harped,  cherubim  and  seraphim  sang  landings  and 
praisings."  Also, "  the  angels  were  with  the  apostles 
singing,  and  replenished  all  the  land  with  marvelous 
sweetness."  ^ 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  the  subject  of  a 
noble  painting  by  Titian,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  in  the  world.  A  group  of  apostles  stand  on 
the  earth  gazing  after  the  receding  figure  of  the 
Virgin  as  she  soars  into  the  air  on  a  wreath  of  cloud- 
borne  angels.  From  the  upper  air  the  Heavenly 
Father  floats  downward  with  his  angels  to  receive 
her.  As  the  canvas  is  very  large,  over  twenty-two 
feet  in  height,  a  small  reproduction  of  the  entire 
picture  is  unsatisfactory,  and  our  illustration  gives 
us  the  heart  of  the  composition  for  careful  study. 

The  Virgin  rises  buoyantly  through  the  air,  and 
the  figure  is  so  full  of  life  and  motion  that  it  seems 

^  See  the  yolame  on  Murillo  in  ike  Hiverside  Art  Seriesy  Chap- 
ter I. 

*  See  The  Golden  Legend,  in  Cazton's  transhition,  edited  by  F.  S. 
Ellis  (Temple  Classics),  vol.  iv.,  pages  238,  239,  245. 
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THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  71 

as  if  it  would  presently  soar  beyond  our  sight.  The 
heavy  folds  of  the  skirt  swirl  about  the  body  in 
the  swiftness  of  the  ascent.  The  rushing  air  fills 
the  mantle  like  the  sail  of  a  ship.  Yet  the  source  of 
motion  is  not  within  the  figure  itself,  for  we  see  the 
feet  resting  firmly  on  the  cloud.  It  is  as  if  she  were 
borne  aloft  in  a  celestial  chariot  composed  of  an 
angelic  host. 

The  face  is  lifted  with  a  look  of  rapture;  the 
arms  are  extended  in  a  gesture  of  exultation.  The 
pose  of  the  head  displays  the  beautiful  throat,  strong 
and  full  like  that  of  a  singer.  The  features  are  cast 
in  a  large,  majestic  mould.  The  hands,  turned  palm 
outward,  are  large  and  flexible,  but  with  delicate^ 
tapering  fingers. 

We  have  already  seen  in  other  pictures  what  was 
Titian's  conception  of  the  Virgin  in  her  girlhood 
and  motherhood.  We  find  little  of  the  ethereal  and 
spiritual  in  his  ideal,  and  nothing  that  would  in  any 
way  suggest  that  true  piety  is  morbid  or  sentimental. 
Other  painters  have  erred  in  this  direction,  but  not 
Titian.  To  him  the  Virgin  was  no  angel  in  disguise, 
but  a  strong,  happy,  healthy  woman,  rejoicing  in 
life.  But  though  a  woman,  she  was  in  the  poet's 
phrase  ^^  a  woman  above  all  women  glorified."  She 
possessed  in  perfection  all  the  good  gifts  of  human 
nature.  Titian's  ideal  coincided  with  the  old  Greek 
formula,  ^^  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  The 
Virgin  of  the  Assumption  is  in  fact  not  unlike  a 
Greek  goddess  in  her  magnificently  developed  phy- 
sique and  glorious  beauty. 
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Our  illustratioii  includes  a  few  of  the  baby  angels 
from  the  wreath  supporting  the  Madonna.  They 
are  packed  so  closely  together  in  the  picture  that 
their  little  limbs  interlace  like  interwoven  stems  in  a 
garland  of  flowers.  Yet  the  figures  are  cunningly 
arranged  to  bring  into  prominence  a  series  of  radiat- 
ing lines  which  flow  towards  a  centre  in  the  Madon- 
na's face.  We  see  in  the  comer  of  our  print  a  little 
arm  pointing  to  the  Virgin^  and  above  it  is  a  cherub's 
wing  drawn  in  the  same  oblique  line. 

Frolicsome  as  is  this  whole  company  of  angels, 
they  are  of  an  almost  unearthly  beauty.  A  poetic 
critic  has  told  of  standing  before  the  picture  contem- 
plating these  lovely  spirits  one  after  another^  until, 
as  she  expresses  it,  ^^  A  thrill  came  over  me  Uke  that 
which  I  felt  when  Mendelssohn  played  the  organ 
and  I  became  music  while  I  listened."  She  sums 
up  the  effect  of  the  picture  as  '^  mind  and  music  and 
love,  kneaded,  as  it  were,  into  form  and  color."  ^ 

When  we  analyze  the  drawing  of  the  Madonna's 
figure  we  see  that  it  is  drawn  in  an  outline  of  long, 
beautiful  curves.  The  principle  of  repetition  is 
skilfully  worked  into  the  composition.  The  outer 
sleeve  falls  away  from  the  right  arm  in  an  oval 
which  exactly  duplicates  that  made  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mantle  sweeping  out  at  one  side.  By 
tracing  the  main  lines  of  the  drapery  one  will  find 
them  running  in  parallels. 

^  Mrs.  Jameson  in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  page  74. 
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FLORA 

Besides  the  portraits  intended  as  actual  likenesses 
of  the  sitters,  Titian  was  fond  of  painting  what  may 
be  called  ideal  portraits,  or  fancy  pictures.  While 
real  persons  furnished  the  original  models  for  these, 
the  painter  let  his  imagination  have  free  play  in 
modifying  and  perfecting  form  and  feature.  We 
have  seen  an  illustration  of  this  process  in  the  picture 
called  the  Bella,  an  idealized  portrait  of  Eleanora 
Gonzaga.     The  Flora  is  another  example. 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  original,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  represents  an  actual  person. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Titian's  fellow-painters,  Palma,  with  whom 
he  was  in  love.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Palma  had  no 
daughter,  and  the  young  woman  was  doubtless  only 
a  favorite  Venetian  model  whom  both  painters  em- 
ployed. Apparently  it  was  she  who  posed  for  both 
figures  in  the  picture  of  Medea  and  Venus  which 
we  have  studied.^ 

Flora's  hair  is  of  that  auburn  tint  which  the  Vene- 
tians loved,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  was  artificially 
produced.  It  is  looped  into  soft,  waving  pujffs  over 
the  ears^  and  gathered  back  by  a  silken  cord^  below 

^  See  p^ge  61. 
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which  it  falls  like  a  delicate  veil  thinly  spread  over 
the  shoulders.  The  skin  is  exquisitely  white  and 
soft,  and  the  thin  garment  has  been  allowed  to  slip 
from  one  shoulder  so  that  we  may  see  the  f ull, 
beautiful  neck. 

We  notice  with  what  art  the  painter  has  arranged 
the  draperies.  From  the  right  shoulder  the  garment 
falls  in  delicate,  radiating  folds  across  the  figure. 
Over  the  garment  is  thrown  a  stiff,  rose-colored  bro- 
cade mande,  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  former 
both  in  color  and  texture.  A  gUmpse  of  this  mantle 
is  seen  at  the  right  side  and  above  the  left  shoulder 
and  arm,  over  which  the  hand  gathers  it  up  to  pre- 
vent it  from  slipping.  This  action  of  the  left  hand 
introduces  a  new  set  of  lines  into  the  picture,  breaking 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  into  eddying  circles  which 
offset  the  more  sweeping  lines  of  the  composition.^ 

The  drawing  here  is  well  worth  studying,  and  we 
may  give  it  more  attention  since  we  must  lose  the 
lovely  color  of  the  painting  in  the  reproduction. 
The  main  lines  flow  in  diagonals  in  two  opposite 
directions.  There  is  the  long  line  of  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  drawn  in  a  fine,  strong  curve  across  the 
canvas.  Parallel  with  it  is  the  edge  of  the  brocade 
mantle  as  it  is  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  counter 
lines  are  the  curve  of  the  neck  and  left  shoulder^ 
with  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  undergarment 
runs  parallel.  The  wide  spaces  between  these  en- 
closing lines  are  broken  by  sprays  of  radiating  lines, 

^  This  feature  of  the  picture  is  pointed  out  bj  John  Van  Dyke  in 
his  notes  on  Glosson's  engraving  of  the  subject. 
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one  formed  by  the  folds  of  the  undergarment,  and 
the  other  smaller  one  by  the  locks  of  hair  on  the 
left  shoulder. 

The  graceful  pose  of  the  head,  inclined  to  one 
side,  suggests  the  soft  languor  of  a  southern  temper- 
ament. It  was  often  adopted  by  Titian,  and  we  see 
another  instance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Venus.  We 
fancy  that  the  painters  liked  particularly  the  long 
curve  thus  obtained  along  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  angle  made  on  the  other  side  between  head  and 
shoulder  is  filled  in  with  the  falling  hair. 

The  title  of  Flora  is  given  to  the  picture  after  the 
fashion  of  Titian's  time  for  drawing  subjects  from 
mythology.  The  revival  of  classic  learning  had 
opened  to  Italian  art  a  delightful  new  field  of  illus- 
tration. We  see  how  Titian  took  advantage  of  it 
in  such  pictures  as  Medea  and  Venus.  In  England 
the  love  of  the  classics  was  seen  in  the  poetry  which 
took  much  the  same  place  there  that  painting  held 
in  Italy.  Flora  was  the  ancient  goddess  of  flowers 
and  is  made  much  of  in  Elizabethan  verse.^  Some 
pretty  lines  by  Richard  Carlton  describe 

**  When  Flora  fair  the  pleasant  tidings  bringetb 
Of  sammer  sweet  with  herbs  and  flowers  adorned." 

In  our  picture  the  goddess  holds  a  handful  of 
flowers,  roses,  jessamine  and  violets,  as  a  sign  of  her 
identity.  We  confess  that  her  type  of  beauty  hardly 
corresponds  to  our  ideal  of  Flora.  She  is  a  gentle, 
amiable  creature,  but  not  ethereal  and  poetic  enough 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
(153&-1603)  feU  within  Titian's  Ufetime. 
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for  the  goddess  of  flowers.  Were  we  to  choose  a 
character  for  her  from  mythology  it  would  be  Juno, 
the  matronly  "  ox-eyed  "  goddess,  who  presided  over 
marriage  and  whose  emblem  was  the  productive 
pomegranate. 

As  we  compare  Flora  with  the  other  fair  women  of 
our  collection,  we  see  that  her  beauty  is  of  a  less 
elegant  and  aristocratic  type  than  that  of  the  Bella, 
and  less  delicate  and  refined  than  that  of  the  Empress 
Isabella.  Her  face  is  perhaps  too  broad  to  satisfy  a 
connoisseur  of  beauty,  and  she  is  quite  plainly  of 
plebeian  caste.  Like  Lavinia  her  charm  is  in  the 
healthy  vitality  which  was  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Venetian  beauties  of  the  time.  The  figure 
glows  with  warm  pulsing  life. 
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THE  PESABO  MADONNA 

HiQH  on  a  great  marble  pedestal^  between  the 
stately  pillars  of  a  temple,  sits  the  mother  Mary 
with  her  child  Jesus,  receiving  worshippers.  Beyond 
the  pillars  is  seen  the  blue  sky  veiled  with  fleecy 
clouds.  A  tiny  cloud  has  floated  within  the  enclo- 
sure, bearing  two  winged  cherubs,  who  hold  a  cross 
between  them,  hovering  over  the  group  below. 

The  company  of  worshippers  kneel  on  the  tessel- 
lated pavement :  we  see  from  their  dress  that  they 
are  wealthy  Venetians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  the  family  group  of  a  certain  Jacopo  Pesaro,  who 
was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Paphos.  He  is  known 
by  the  familiar  nickname  of  "  Bafto,"  and  played 
an  important  part  in  Venetian  history. 

When  the  Venetians  went  forth  in  the  New  Cru- 
sade to  attack  the  Turks,  Pesaro  or  "  Baffo  "  was 
the  commander  of  the  galleys  sent  by  the  Borgia 
pope  Alexander  VI.  The  expedition  being  suc- 
cessful, the  bishop  wished  to  show  his  gratitude  for 
the  divine  favor.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  ordered  this  picture  as  a  thank-o£Pering 
commemorative  of  his  victory.  He  comes  with  his 
kinsman  Benedetto  and  other  members  of  his  family 
to  consecrate  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy. 
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The  bishop  himself  has  the  most  prominent  place 
among  the  worshippers  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
steps,  while  Benedetto,  with  a  group  behind  him, 
kneels  opposite.  The  victorious  commander  is  ac- 
companied by  St.  George,  who  carries  the  banner 
inscribed  with  the  papal  arms  and  the  Pesaro  es- 
cutcheon. He  leads  forward  two  Turkish  captives  to 
whom  he  turns  to  speak.  St.  George  was  a  warrior 
saint,  and  being  besides  the  patron  of  Venice  his 
appearance  in  this  capacity  is  very  appropriate  here. 

There  are  other  saints  to  lend  their  august  pre- 
sence to  the  ceremony.  As  the  picture  was  to  be 
given  to  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Franciscan  friars 
or  "  Frari,"  two  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
this  order  are  represented.  They  are  St.  Francis, 
the  founder,  and  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  the  great 
preacher,  and  they  stand  in  the  habits  of  their  order 
beside  the  throne.  Midway  on  the  steps  St.  Peter 
is  seated  reading  a  book  from  which  he  turns  to  look 
down  upon  Jacopo.  The  key,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  his  authority  in  the  church,  stands  on  the  step 
below.  The  saints,  we  see,  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  exalted  height  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  the  worshippers.  St.  Peter  introduces  the 
bishop,  and  St.  Francis  seems  to  ask  favor  for  the 
group  with  Benedetto. 

The  scene  is  full  of  pomp  and  grandeur.  The 
superb  architecture  of  the  temple,  the  rich  draperies 
of  the  sacred  group,  the  splendid  dresses  of  the 
worshippers,  the  red  and  gold  banner,  all  contribute 
to  the  impression  of  magnificence  which  the  picture 
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conveys.  The  colossal  scale  of  the  composition 
gives  us  an  exhilarating  sense  of  spaciousness.  The 
color  harmony  is  described  as  glorious. 

Though  the  bishop  of  Paphos  comes  to  render 
thanks,  his  attitude  is  far  from  humble.  There  are 
no  bowed  heads  in  the  kneeling  company.  These 
proud  Pesari  all  hold  themselves  erect  in  conscious 
self-importance.  It  is  as  if  they  were  taking  part 
in  some  pageant.  Only  the  face  of  the  youth  in 
the  corner  relaxes  from  dignified  impassivity  and 
looks  wistfully  out  at  us. 

The  Madonna  leans  graciously  from  her  high 
throne  and  looks  into  the  face  of  the  bishop.  She, 
too,  has  the  proud  aspect  and  demeanor  which  these 
haughty  Venetians  would  demand  of  one  whom 
they  were  to  honor.  Her  splendid  vitality  is  what 
impresses  us  most  forcibly.  The  child  is  a  merry 
little  fellow  who  does  not  concern  himself  at  all 
with  the  ceremony.  He  has  caught  up  his  mother's 
veil  in  the  left  hand,  drawing  it  over  his  head  as  if 
in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  with  St.  Francis.  The 
little  foot  is  kicked  out  playfully  as  he  looks  down 
into  the  good  saint's  face. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  skill  with  which 
Titian  has  united  the  various  parts  of  his  picture. 
The  canvas  was  of  an  awkward  shape,  being  of  so 
great  height.  To  fill  the  space  proportionately,  the 
Virgin's  throne  is  placed  at  a  height  which  divides 
the  picture.  The  little  cloud-borne  cherubs  break 
the  otherwise  undue  length  of  the  temple  pillars. 
The  composition  of  the  group  is  outlined  in  a  rather 
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odd-shaped  triangle.  All  its  main  lines  flow  diago* 
nally  toward  a  focus  in  the  face  of  the  Virgin,  who 
is  of  course  the  dominant  figure  in  the  company. 

Notice  the  continuous  line  extending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  group.  The  folds  of  the  Ma- 
donna's drapery  are  ingeniously  carried  on  in  the 
rich  velvet  throne  hanging ;  and  St.  Peter's  yellow 
mantle  falls  well  below,  where  the  bishop's  robe  takes 
up  the  lines  and  carries  them  to  the  pavement. 
There  is  a  veritable  cascade  of  draperies  flowing 
diagonally  through  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The 
staff  of  the  banner  describes  a  line  cutting  this  main 
diagonal  at  exactly  the  same  angle,  and  thus  avoid- 
ing any  one-sided  effect  in  the  picture.  In  the  right 
of  the  composition  the  outhne  of  the  Christchild's 
figure,  the  arm  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  stiff  robe  of 
Benedetto  make  a  series  of  lines  which  enclose  the 
triangle  on  that  side. 

The  critic  Ruskin  has  enunciated  a  set  of  laws  of 
composition  nearly  all  of  which  find  illustration  in 
this  painting.^  Principality  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  prominence  of  the  Virgin's  position  and  the 
flow  of  the  lines  toward  her.  Bepetitiony  Contrast, 
and  Continuity,  are  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the  com- 
positional lines,  as  has  been  indicated.  Finally,  the 
picture  is  perfect  in  Unity,  which  is  the  result  of 
masterly  composition,  its  many  diverse  parts  being 
bound  closely  together  to  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
^  See  Elements  of  Drawing,  Lecture  III. 
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ST.   JOHK  THE   BAPTIST 

St.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and 
was  the  elder  of  the  two  by  about  six  months.  Be- 
fore his  birth  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  his 
father,  Zacharias,  and  predicted  for  the  coming 
child  a  great  mission  as  a  prophet.  His  special  work 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Zacharias  was  a  priest  and  a  good  man,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  angel's  message.  Not  long  after,  their  cousin 
Mary  came  from  Nazareth  to  bring  them  news  of 
the  wonderful  babe  Jesus  promised  her  by  the  same 
angel.  He  was  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  John  was 
to  proclaim.  The  two  women  talked  earnestly  to- 
gether of  the  future  of  their  children,  and  no  doubt 
planned  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the 
angel's  prediction.  The  time  came  when  all  these 
strange  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  As  John  grew 
to  manhood  he  showed  himself  quite  different  from 
other  men.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  lived  almost  as  a  hermit.  His  rai- 
ment was  of  camel's  hair  fastened  about  him  with 
a  leathern  girdle;  his  food  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey.     At  length  ^^  the  word  of  God  came  unto 
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him/'  and  he  began  to  go  about  the  country  preach- 
ing. His  speech  was  as  simple  and  rugged  as  his 
manner  of  life.  He  boldly  denounced  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  as  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  and 
warned  sinners  ^^  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
The  burden  of  all  his  sermons  was,  ^^  Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

The  fame  of  his  preaching  reached  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  to  ask  him,  ^'  Who 
art  thou  ?  "  His  reply  was  in  the  mystic  language 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah,  ^'  I  am  the  Voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord." 

'  It  was  a  part  of  John's  work  to  baptize  his  converts 
in  the  river  Jordan.  He  explained,  however,  that 
this  baptism  by  water  was  only  a  sjrmbol  of  the 
spiritual  baptism  which  they  were  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  coming  Messiah.  /^  One  mightier  than 
I  Cometh,"  he  said,  ^^the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  * 

At  last  Jesus  himself  sought  to  be  baptized  by 
John.  The  Baptist  protested  his  unworthiness,  but 
Jesus  insisted,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
And  ^^it  came  to  pass  that  .  .  .  the  heaven  was 
opened,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily 
shape  like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  from 
heaven,  which  said.  Thou  art  my  beloved  son ;  in 
thee  I  am  well  pleased."  ^     This  was  the  promised 

^  Luke,  chapter  iii.,  verse  6. 

^  Luke,  chapter  iii.,  verses  21,  22. 
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sign  by  which  John  knew  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
he  straightway  proclaimed  him  to  his  disciples. 

His  life  work  was  now  consummated,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  For 
his  open  denunciation  of  King  Herod  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  was  soon  after  beheaded. 

In  our  picture  St.  John  stands  in  a  mountain  glen 
preaching.  As  his  glance  is  directed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture it  is  as  if  his  audience  were  in  front,  and  we 
among  their  number.  His  pointing  finger  seems  to 
single  out  some  one  to  whom  he  directs  attention, 
and  we  know  well  who  it  is.  This  must  be  that  day 
when  seeing  Jesus  approach  the  prophet  exclaimed, 
^^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said. 
After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before 
me ;  for  he  was  before  me."  ^  .  The  lamb  which  lies 
on  the  ground  beside  him  is  the  outward  symbol  of 
his  words.  The  slender  reed  cross  he  carries  is  an 
emblem  of  his  mission  as  the  prophet  of  the  cruci- 
fied one. 

From  head  to  feet  the  Baptist  impresses  us  with 
his  muscular  power.  There  is  no  hint  of  fastings 
and  vigils  in  this  strong  athletic  figure.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Titian  will  have  nothing  of  that  piety  which 
is  associated  with  a  delicate  and  puny  physique.  He 
is  the  art  apostle  of  that  ^^  muscular  Christianity  "  of 
which  Charles  Kingsley  used  to  preach.  The  Bap- 
tist's skin  is  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  from  his 
active  out-of-door  life.    Yet  the  face  shows  the  stern 

^  John,  chapter  i.,  verses  29-^. 
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and  sombre  character  of  the  prophet.  There  are 
traces  of  suffering  in  the  expression,  as  of  one  who 
mourns  profoundly  the  evil  in  the  world.  Some- 
thing of  the  fanatic  gleams  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  wild  masses  of  unkempt 
hair  which  frame  the  countenance. 

Nature  too  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  wild  and 
sombre  mood  in  this  spot.  A  dark  bank  rises  ab- 
ruptly at  the  side,  and  St.  John  stands  in  its  shadow, 
just  under  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass  and  bushes  jutting 
from  its  upper  edge.  The  sky  is  overcast  with 
clouds.  A  narrow  stream  falls  over  a  rocky  bed, 
and  in  the  distance  slender  trees  lift  their  feathery 
branches  in  the  air.  In  Titian's  time  landscape 
painting  had  not  developed  into  an  independent  art, 
but  was  an  important  part  of  figure  compositions. 
Our  painter  always  took  great  pains  with  his  land- 
scapes, making  them  harmonize,  as  does  this,  with 
the  character  of  the  figures. 

The  picture  reminds  us  of  the  St.  Christopher 
which  we  have  examined,  being,  like  it,  a  study  di- 
rect from  the  life  of  some  athletic  model.  Yet  here 
we  see  to  better  advantage  Titian's  work  in  model- 
ling the  nude  figure.  We  can  understand  that  one 
reason  why  he  could  make  a  draped  figure  so  lifelike 
was  because  he  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  in  undraped  models.  The  figure  here  stands 
out  almost  as  if  it  were  done  in  sculpture. 
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PORTRAIT   OF   TITIAN 

Probably  no  other  painter  in  the  world's  history 
was  ever  granted  so  long  a  life  in  which  to  develop 
his  art  as  was  Titian.  He  was  a  mere  boy  when  he 
began  to  paint,  and  he  was  still  busy  with  his  brush 
when  stricken  with  plague  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 

The  years  between  were  full  of  activity,  and  every 
decade  was  marked  by  some  specially  notable  work 
as  by  a  golden  milestone.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  was  painted  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  Pesaro 
Madonna  at  fifty,  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in 
his  early  sixties,  the  portrait  of  Philip  II.  at  about 
seventy,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  eighty.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  if  we  could  have  a  portrait 
of  the  man  himself  painted  at  each  decade ! 

Titian,  however,  seems  to  have  been  quite  lacking 
in  personal  vanity.  Though  a  handsome  and  distin- 
guished-looking man,  a  fine  subject  for  a  portrait, 
he  seldom  painted  his  own  likeness.  We  value  the 
more  the  fine  portrait  of  our  frontispiece  painted  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  years  have  dealt  so 
gently  with  him  that  we  may  still  call  him  a  hand- 
some man.  Yet  the  face  has  the  shrunken  look  of 
old  age,  there  are  deep  hollows  about  the  eyes,  and 
the  features  are  sharpened  under  the  withered  skin. 
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There  is  an  expression  which  seems  ahnost  like  awe 
in  the  eyes.  The  painter  gazes  absently  into  space 
as  i£  piercing  beyond  the  veil  which  separates  this 
world  from  the  next.  The  mood  does  not  seem  to 
be  one  of  reminiscence,  but  rather  of  grave  anticipa- 
tion. 

As  we  study  the  face  we  are  interested  to  read  in 
it  what  we  know  of  the  man's  character  and  history. 
Titian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  who  enjoyed  very 
ipuch  the  good  things  of  life,  and  passed  most  of  his 
days  in  luxurious  surroundings.  He  was  thoroughly 
a  man  of  the  world,  at  ease  in  the  society  of  princes 
and  noblemen,  and  a  princely  host  in  his  own  house. 
Our  portrait  shows  that  his  courtly  bearing  did  not 
fail  him  in  his  o]^  age :  we  can  &ncy  the  ceremoni- 
ous courtesy  of  his  manner.  The  figure  is  extended 
well  below  the  waist,  perhaps  that  we  may  see  how 
erect  the  old  man  is. 

Titian,  too,  had  not  a  little  taste  for  literature 
and  the  society  of  the  learned.  His  fine  high  brow 
and  keen  eyes  are  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  a 
man  of  intellect.  That  he  was  a  fond  father  we  have 
no  doubt,  and  we  like  to  trace  the  lines  of  kindliness 
in  the  fine  old  face.     * 

Age  cannot  quench  the  old  man's  ardor  for  his  art 
The  brush  is  still  his  familiar  companion,  and  will  go 
with  him  to  the  end.  He  holds  it  here  in  his  right 
hand,  in  the  attitude  of  a  painter  pausing  to  get 
the  effect  of  his  work.  It  may  be  from  this  that  he 
would  have  us  think  that  his  glance  is  directed  to- 
ward his  canvas.     In  that  case,  the  serious  expres- 
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sion  would  indicate  that  the  subject  ib  a  solemn  one, 
perhaps  the  Ecce  Homo,  or  the  Pieta,  which  he 
painted  in  his  later  years. 

We  see  that  his  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning 
in  summoning  before  us  the  real  presence  of  a  sitter, 
and  that  he  could  paint  his  own  likeness  as  readily 
as  that  of  another.  The  portrait  shows  us  the  best 
elements  in  a  man  of  a  many-sided  nature.  This  is 
Titian  the  master,  whom  the  world  honors  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  his  kind. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES 
AND  FOREIGN  WORDS 

Tbe  Diftciitiad  Marki  gi^vn  an  fhoM  found  in  the  bitert  edifekm  of  Walwtor's  Intor- 
nfttioofll  DictionMy.  ^ 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAOBITICAL  MARKS. 

A  DMh  C)  abOTe  the  TOweL  denotee  the  long  soiind,  m  in  fite,  ire,  time,  nSte,  Sae. 

A  Deah  end  e  Dot  C*")  above  the  Towel  denote  the  aame  aoond,  leia  prolonged. 

A  Curve  D  above  the  vowel  denotea  the  abort  aoand,  aa  in  Xdd,  6nd,  YU,  5dd,  Up. 

A  Dot  (')  above  the  vowel  a  denotee  the  obecore  loand  of  a  in  pAot,  AbSte,  AmSridL 

A  Doable  Dot  (')  above  the  vowel  a  denotea  the  broad  aoond  of  a  in  flUher,  Uma. 

A  Doable  Dot  (..)  below  the  vowel  a  denotee  the  aoond  of  a  in  bf|U. 

A  Wave  O  above  the  vowel  e  denotea  the  aoond  of  e  in  hSr. 

A  Gircninflez  Accent  C^)  above  the  vowel  o  denotee  the  aoond  of  o  in  bOm. 

A  dot  (.)  below  the  vowel  a  denotea  the  aoond  of  u  in  the  French  language^ 

ir  indicatea  that  the  preceding  vowel  haa  the  French  naaal  tone. 

th  denotee  the  aoond  of  th  in  the,  thla. 

^aoondaUkes. 

« loonda  like  k. 

f  aoonda  like  I. 

g  ia  hard  aa  in  get. 

If  ia  Mft  aa  in  jinn. 


JEmoB  (dS'tdz). 

Andalusia  (&n-dikrl6(/d-A  or  iCihdJ^lob- 

the'a). 
Anthony  (&n^t&-ni). 
Argo  (fa'go). 

Armada  (ar-mfi'dJi  or  iir-mrdA). 
Angsbnrg  {oyrgefhobfto), 

Baffo  (baffft). 

BiUd&na'rS. 

BSl'la. 

BeWeder^  (b«l-TM5'rS  or  -dSr'). 

Benedetto  (bS-nSrdSf  to). 

BSthashSm. 

Bin  (be're). 

Boreria  (bdr'jft). 

Brnasels  (brfislUz). 

Caaaar  (ae'zAr). 
Calvary  (kSl'TA-ri). 


Canaan  (kS'nikn  or  ka^nArAn). 
Carlton  (kfirl'tftn). 
Caaa  Grande  (kii'sft  gifiu'di). 
CastigUone  (kaa-tel-yo^nA). 
Cazton  (k&ks'tftn). 
Ceneda  (ohS-na'dJi). 
Christopher  (kib'tA-fSr). 
Cleodolinda  (kUi-M6-IIn'dJfi). 
aes'sSn. 
Colohis  (kSl'kiB). 
ComeHo  (kftr-na'l^). 
Cristoforo  (krte-to'f^-ro). 
CQ/pid. 

Diocletian  (dl-6-kle'8hi-An). 

Ecoe  Homo  (Sk'kS,  or  SVse,  ho'mo). 
Eleanora  (ftrU-A-no'ni). 
Elizabeth  (6-Uz'A-bSth). 
Emmannel  (Sm-mSn'A-Sl). 
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Fer'din&nd. 

FlSm'ing. 

Fidr'Snoe. 

Franoesoo  (fran-ehSs'ko). 

Franciscan  (frftn-nb'kAn). 

Frari  (frii're). 

Gsa>riSl. 

GS'rSth. 

Gioigione  (jdr-jo^nA). 

09nza'g&. 

GriinJi'd&.  • 

gdmpe  (giLirp). 

GoineTere  (grwin'ft-ver). 

Hebrew  (hS^Jrob). 
Hecate  (hSk'ftrtd). 
Herod  (hSr'iid). 
Herodians  (hSr^dl-Anz^ 

Isabella  (IzrArbSl'A). 
Isaiah  (i-«a'j&). 
Israel  (iz'rikrSl). 

Jaoopo  (yfi^o-po). 

Jameeon  (ja'mS-sfin). 

Jason  (ja'slin). 

Jerome  (j^tomf  or  jSr'lim). 

JSrn'sAlSm. 

Joachim  (jo^ii-Um). 

Jdr'dAn. 

Jude^A. 

Jfi'no. 

Eingdey  (Idiigz'B). 

Legenda  Anrea  GSS-^n'dii  oVHMl  cr 

IS-jSn'd&ft'rft-A). 
Leon,  Ponce  de  (pon'tha  da  iK^nQ. 
Leonardo  Ga-o-nfir'do). 
Levites  (le'vltz). 
L«fto. 
Lynette  (li-nStO. 

MAdSn'nA. 
MSgni'fic&t. 
mandola  (miin-do'Ul). 
M&tt't^ 


Maximilian  (mSk-d-nill^-ftn). 

Mede'dL. 

MSn'delssohn. 

MSssI'fth. 

MStAmdr^phoses. 

Milan  (mil'to  or  mMSoO. 

Miao. 

Murano  (mob-ra'no). 

Mnrillo  (moo-iel'yo). 

NSz'Ai^th. 

Netherlands  (nStii'8r-Uiiids). 

Offero  (5f  f 6-rojL 
(Md  (Sv^d). 

Pad'd*. 

Fftl^Sstlne. 

PallaTioino,  Afgentina  (ar^n-te'nii 

piU-Ufe-Te-ohS'no). 
PSl'ma. 
Pa'phSs. 
P&/mii. 

Pesari  (pa-s&'rS). 

Pesaro,  Jaoopo  (y&'ko-po  pSraa'io). 
Pharisee  (f&ra-se). 
Pieta  (p6-5^tfi). 
Portn^  (por'tft-gAl). 
Portngnese  (por'tn-gez). 
Prisdanese  (piisKshe^Hni'a^). 

Reggio  (rSd'jo). 

RoTcre,  Francesco  Maria  della  (frin- 

chSs'ko  mii-rS'fi  dSlOii  lo-TS'rS). 
Rfisldn. 

Saddncees  (s&d't-sez). 

Salome  (sSrlo'md). 

Saicinelli,  Comelio  (kSxHtiS'lM  sSi^ 

ch^nSHd). 
Serravalle  (sSr-iSrTia'Uk). 
ScTille  (b^tHO. 

Titian  (tish'to). 

Uffizi  (oof-fef s6). 
Urbino  (ocnvbe'nft). 

Van  Dyck  (^bi  dIkO. 
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Vasari  (Tii-flii^ro). 
Vekflqnez  (ySr]£8'kath). 
Venetian  (▼d-nS'ahAn). 
Venice  (ySn^). 
Ve'niis. 

Veroneee  (▼S-ro-nS'zik). 
VSsSOlfis. 
VKn'nA. 

Vinoi,  Leonardo  da  (IS-o-nar^do  dJi 
Tin'ohe). 


Voragine,  Jaeopo  de  (yfi'ko-po  dk  to- 

rii-je'nll). 
Vftl'gSte. 

Wesley  (wSeli). 

Ynste  (ydoe'ti). 

Zaohariae  (zftk-A-H'te). 
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AUTHORS'  PORTRAITS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

Sample  of  the  portraits  in  "Masterpieces  of  American 
Literature"  and  '^Masterpieces  of  British  Literature" 
described  on  the  second  page  of  this  circular. 


^fZat€^  /^»fc^^^^^^^^^^^5jf 
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PORTRAITS   OF  AUTHORS 

AND  PICTURES  OF  THEIR  HOMES 

FOR   THE  USE  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
LITERATURE 

We  have  received  so  many  calls  for  portraits  of 
authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes  suitable  for  class 
and  note-book  use  in  the  study  of  reading  and  litera- 
ture, that  we  have  decided  to  issue  separately  the 
twenty-nine  portraits  contained  in  "  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature  "  and  "  Masterpieces  of  British 
Literature,"  and  the  homes  of  eight  American  authors 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  newly  rrviscd  ^^xXXoTi 
of  "  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature." 


PORTRAITS 

AMERICAN, 

BRYANT. 

HAWTHORNE. 

O'REILLY. 

EMERSON. 

HOLMES. 

THOREAU. 

EVERETT. 

IRVING. 

WEBSTER. 

FRANKLIN. 

LONGFELLOW. 
LOWELL. 

BRITISH, 

WHITTIER. 

ADDISON. 

COLERIDGE. 

MACAULAY. 

BACON. 

COWPER. 

MILTON. 

BROWN. 

DICKENS. 

RUSKIN. 

BURNS. 

GOLDSMITH. 

TENNYSON. 

BYRON. 

GRAY. 
LAMB. 

WORDSWORTa 

HOMES   OF  AUTHORS 

BRYANT. 

HOLMES. 

LOWELL. 

EMERSON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

STOWE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

WHITTIER. 

Sold  only  in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  assorted  as  desirecL 

Ten,  assorted,  postpaid,  20  cents. 

Each  additional  one  in  the  same  package,  i  cent. 

In  lots  of  100  or  more,  assorted,  i  cent  each,  postpaid. 

For  mutual  convenience  please  send  a  remittance  with  each 
order.     Postage  stamps  taken, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;   11  East  17TH  Street,  New  York; 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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ORNAMENTS 
FOR   SCHOOL-ROOMS 


THE  ATLANTIC  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS 

Of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Bryant.  Size,  24  by  30  inches.  Lith- 
ographs, jji.oo,  net^  each,  postpaid.  Teachers'  price, 
85  cents,  net^  each,  postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES  PORTRAITS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  see  other  pages  of  this 
circular. 

LONGFELLOW'S  RESIDENCE. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic  mansion  ("Wash- 
ington's Headquarters")  at  Cambridge,  in  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  lived  for  forty  years.  Size,  12  by  16 
inches.     Price,  50  cents,  net,  postpaid. 

FINE  STEEL  PORTRAITS 

(The  size  of  cabinet  photographs)  of  over  ninety  of 
the  most  celebrated  American  and  European  Au- 
thors. The  25-cent  portraits  and  the  75-cent  por- 
traits are  printed  on  paper  measuring  9  by  12  inches, 
and  the  $1.00  portraits  11  by  14  inches.  A  list  with 
prices  to  teachers  may  be  had  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 

4  Park  Strkf.t,  Boston;    ii   East  i7Tif  Street,  Ni-.w  Vork* 
2,7"^  38S  Wabash  Avhnuh,  Chicac;o. 
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